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Mr. Trotiopr’s life of Pope Pius 
the Ninth* has one serious blot, 
which must to some extent com- 
municate its stain to the pages of 
the reviewer of the work. If it 
has, from of old, been pronounced 
unwise to call any man happy 
while he lived, how wanting in 
the very essentials of completeness 
must be any account of the life of 
a Pope given to the world before 
the decision of that Conclave which 
has to pass on the events of the 
reign the practical judgment of 
the election of his successor! Pius 
the Ninth has occupied that seat 
which (if it can still be called a 
throne) is the oldest throne in 
Christendom, for a period without 
example in duration, as it has also 
been without example in the 
eventful character of his reign. 
He has done more, in the opinion 
of some of those who, at all events, 
strive to form an impartial judg- 
ment, to destroy not only the visible 
power, but the invisible prestige, 
of the Papacy, than a long series 
of the ablest Pontiffs has done to 
establish and advance those in- 


terests. The temporal sword has 
fallen from his hand. The oppor- 
tunity which was offered him to 
grasp the spiritual sword with a 
hold firmer than that of any Pontiff 
since Gregory the Great, has been, 
in the opinion of the same judges, 
foolishly neglected. The prover- 
bially astute policy of the Vatican, 
which has ever left a back door 
open to retreat from an untenable 
position, was reversed during his 
pontificate. And the Pope who 
commenced his reign by something 
more than coquetting with the dan- 
gerous spirit of Italian Liberalism, 
has been the desperado who nailed 
to the mast of the stormed-tossed 
bark of St. Peter the black flag 
of defiance to the intelligence of 
mankind. 

Only an Italian word can do 
justice to the pontificate of Pius 
the Ninth. It is the most com- 
plete fiasco in the history of the 
Papacy. Thereis no single power, 
principle, or influence which would 
have been dear to a great Pope, 
which has not been diminished, 
betrayed, or degraded in~ direct 


* The Story of the Life of Pius the Ninth, by T. Adolphus Trollope, in two 


vols. London: Bentley. 1877. 
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consequence of the conduct of the 
Vatican under his reign. There 
has been no influence mortally 
hostile to the permanence of the 
Catholic Church which has not 
been fanned and fostered into 
activity by his acts, whether spon- 
taneous, or those on which he has 
been driven by his advisers. 
Whether we look at the logic 
of facts, or attempt to take 
a philosophical view of the 
natural sequence of human actions, 
we are alike forced to the conclu- 
sion that Cardinal Mastai Ferretti 
has been a sore Pope for the 
Church. 

It is not the private character 
of the man that has now so much 
interest for the world. While we 
question the taste with which Mr. 
Trollope characterises the main 
motives of the Pontiff, we think 
that it is only by the use of a cer- 
tain English plainness, not to say 
brutality, of speech that this author 
has erred—not at all on the side 
of an undue depreciation of cha- 
racter. There are not a few 
circumstances which from time to 
time became fumiliar to residents 
in Italy during the pontificate of 
Pius the Ninth, which throw far 
darker shades on his portrait than 
the somewhat vulgar colour freely 
laid on by the biographer. For 
the flight from Rome to Gaeta it 
might be a wise and politic blind 
that a lady, as mentioned by Mr. 
Trollope, should be of the party. 
But for that same lady to be a re- 
sident in the Palace of Portici, 
which was placed at the disposal 
of the Pontiff by the King of 
Naples, during the abode there of 
his Holiness, and that in the pre- 
sence of the well-known want of 
charity as to right motives for 
such associations that is an essen- 
tial feature of the South Italian 
character, is one of those errors 
which it is difficult, from any point 
of view, to excuse. The name of 
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Cardinal Andrea will not readily 
be forgotten by those who remem- 
ber the persistent tyranny that 
forbad him to leave Rome when 
his physicians declared that his 
life depended on his removal to 
a purer air. The constant support 
and encouragement that every 
attempt to impede and to trouble 
the new-born unity of Italy met 
from Rome, may, perhaps, be 
passed over as a part of the 
necessity of the situation. Ma- 
chiavelli had stated in plain lan- 
guage that if Northern and 
Southern Italy ever fell under the 
same temporal sceptre, the power 
of the Papacy would be at an end. 
The instinct of self-preservation is 
as keen in kings, as kings, as it 
is in private men, as private men. 
It thus has not unfrequently hap- 
pened in the course of history that 
a reigning prince, in other respects 
a feeble or a stupid man, has taken 
a far juster view of the necessities 
of his own position than has been 
done by the keenest minister of 
State. We have, within the last 
few days, seen fresh and graceful 
proof how much more just and 
profound was the conception of 
political events, and of the course 
which they indicated to be due 
to the national honour and 
safety, formed by a Sovereign 
who was little more than a girl, 
and by her still youthful hus- 
band, than that entertained by 
the grayest beards that wagged in 
Parliament, or by the most expe- 
rienced ministers who held the seals 
of office. Resistance to Italian 
unity, on the part of the Pope, 
may well be regarded as synonym- 
ous with resistance to the ap- 
proaches of an avowed murderer. 
None the less did the mode in 
which that resistance was kept up 
—when it was matter, not of 
open policy, but of underhand 
suggestion, burn a deep hatred 
against the Pope into the hearts 
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of those who received him in 


1848-49 with little short of divine 
honour. 

Over these, and some other like 
points, Mr. Trollope has passed in 
silence, or with light hand. The 
impeachment which is to be 
gathered from his writing lies 
first against the candour and truth- 
fulness of the Bishop of Imola; 
and a charge of that nature will 
not be likely to extract from an 
Italian reader more than a depre- 
catory shrug of the shoulders— 
unless it be an outward movement 
of the hands, and perhaps the 
words, ‘‘Ma—ma—ma!” In 
later years, how far the action of 
the Pope has been automatic, in 
the simple sense of the word, and 
how far that of an automaton, will 
probably remain untold by the 
historian. It is a very curious 
fact that the Catholics of Italy 
attribute to the visible head of 
their religion that quality of which 
they entertain the most real and 
lively terror. The Pope is credited 
with having the evil eye. Strange 
things are witnessed, and stranger 
are told, throughout Italy, of those 
gifted with this goblin power. 
The present writer can give an 
instance that occurred within his 
own knowledge of the mode in 
which the belief was held in the 
highest society in that country. 
On a morning visit to a Royal 
person in Naples, the visible con- 
sternation and trouble which per- 
turbed the whole circle was so 
great that, on receiving permission 
to withdraw, the writer eagerly 
asked his companion what was 
amiss. ‘Did you not see the 
Marchese come into the 
room? The greatest jettatore (a 
caster of the evil eye) in Naples !”’ 
There was a ball then pending at 
the Palace, to attend which all 
those in the room in question had 
received commands. By a prudent 
forgetfulness, the maggior-duomo 
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maggiore, or Lord High Chamber- 
lain, had omitted to send cards to 
the nobleman in question. He 
wrote politely to the Chamberlain, 
informing him that, by some 
inadvertence, he had not received 
cards for the ball, and requesting 
that they might be sent. The 
Chamberlain, in dismay, laid the 
letter before the King. ‘ We 
can’t help it, Bisignano,” said 
his Majesty. ‘‘He won't take 
a hint. Of course he has a right 
to be asked. You can’t refuse 
him. You must send him his 
cards. But you'll see that the 
ball will not take place.” Neither 
did it, for in the week that had 
then still to elapse before the day 
fixed, one of the gracious and 
amiable princesses—sisters of the 
King, who were so deservedly 
loved and respected—unexpectedly 
died. 

It will be admitted, even by 
those who hold a belief in the 
evil eye to be a malignant super- 
stition, that it is not one of those 
attributes that would very natur- 
ally be assigned to any one, 
especially to a high ecclesiastic, 
without some obvious reason. Per- 
haps the best outcome of the study 
of the subject is the opinion that 
a certain clumsy maladroitness is 
a characteristic of some people, 
which leads them continually to do 
mischief, even without any inten- 
tion so to do. This is the most 
rational, or rationalistic, view of 
the case. But even this is singu- 
larly unhappy for a Pope. 

Whether, however, in the words 
of the Gospel, and according 
to the belief of the Italians, the 
eye of Pius the Ninth was evil, or 
not, there can be no question that 
his whole career as a Pontiff has 
tended to confirm the imputation. 
Misfortune has dogged his foot- 
steps, haunted his friends, and 
scrupulously avoided those smitten 
by his maledictions. First, in- 
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deed, of his misfortunes may be 
ranked the period of his birth. 
In the Divine government of 
human affairs there does not occur 
that penury of instruments which 
we are accustomed to assume. In 
the case of almost every grand 
step in the progress of science or 
of art, it has become apparent that 
more than one student was on the 
track of the cardinal discovery, 
although the merit has been as- 
cribed to one fortunate name. 
Bearing this in mind, we may still 
speak of events as they occurred, 
and not as they might have 
occurred. With this reserve, we 
may say that the first great mis- 
fortune of Pius the Ninth was that 
he was born after two humble 
Englishmen, James Watt and 
George Stephenson, saw the light. 
For the spirit evoked by these 
men and their fellow workers has 
been the origin of a mighty 
material revolution in human 
affairs, compared to which the 
political revolution of 1789 was 
but a flash of summer lightning. 
Stephenson and his fellows un- 
chained human thought. They 
freed the peasant from his parish 
bonds, the islander from his in- 
sular ignorance and prejudice. 
They gave man a greater freedom 
of range over the surface of his 
planet than would have been 
afforded him if he had been sud- 
denly furnished with wings. By 
this mighty upstirring of society 
from its very depths has been 
gradually produced a state of 
things with which it is impossible 
to deal on the old principle of 
quieta non movere. The waters had 
felt the troubling influence of 
a mighty wind. The bark of the 
Church could not be guided, either 
by a sleeping steersman or by one 
who thought that he had to con- 
tend only with an ordinary flaw of 
wind. It was evident to men who 
could see what was going on 
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around them that the old order of 
contented submission to self-pro- 
nounced authority had received a 
blow which, sooner or later, must 
be fatal. For either that authority 
must itself, in concord with the 
movement of the times, condescend 
to shew that its basis was firmly 
rooted in truth, or its duration 
would be only a question of time. 

The traditional caution, hesita- 
tion, and timidity of the Vatican 
policy—timidity until it became 
clear where a crushing blow might 
be inflicted, and then perfect 
hardihood in its delivery—was 
especially needed under circum- 
stances of such unprecedented peril ; 
or rather, we may say, when it 
would have become evident to a 
wise statesman that such peril was 
undoubtedly imminent. But the 
spirit of counsel seems to have 
spread its wings, and deserted the 
shadowy precincts of St. Peter’s, 
at least from the death of Gregory 
the Sixteenth. Mr. Trollope 
gives a characteristic picture of 
the easy-going sloth of the 
Austrian Cardinal Gaysruck, 
whose delay was the cause of the 
accession of Cardinal Mastai 
Ferretti to the Holy See. With 
great interest will be read the 
account of the tremulous hesitation 
of the latter prelate himself, when 
it fell to him, by lot, in the Con- 
clave, to announce the votes which 
gave him the right to wear the 
Fisherman’s ring. A little more, 
and his chance would have been 
gone. In the indescribable in- 
trigue which accompanies a Papal 
election, Fortune shews herself, 
even more than elsewhere, to be 
feminine. A chance thrown away 
is irreversible. But the bearer of 
the Austrian veto was too late, 
the fainting courage of Cardinal 
Ferretti was restored ; and he had 
the rare satisfaction of announcing 
to the Conclave the accession of a 
number of suffrages which at once 
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made him the master of his 
brethren. 

It was an evil choice for Rome 
and for the Church. It was, let us 
hope, one of those evils which 
effect good for Italy and for the 
world. At a moment in which the 
traditional counsel which had 
reared the Papal throne to its lofty 
eminence was more requisite than 
at any previous crisis, that throne 
was ascended by a man who took 
counsel first of his own vanity, and 
then of those still more dangerous 
advisers who flattered that master 
passion. In these two lines lies 
the clue to the disasters of the 
Papacy under the pontificate of 
Pius the Ninth. 

Italy was well known to be 
honeycombed with secret associa- 
tions. The Church, as we have 
learned from the careful announce- 
ments of Pius the Ninth himself, 
tars with the same brush the 
Carbonaro, the Freemason, and the 
subscriber to the Bible Society. 
A Freemason himself, Mastai 
Ferretti may, perhaps, have ima- 
gined that the secret societies 
which drew their inspiration from 
Mazzini, or from even more dan- 
gerous enthusiasts, were not, in 
real truth, more hostile to law, 
order, and national welfare than 
were the members of that most 
ancient and most honourable con- 
fraternity. At all events, his first 
actions as Pope applied the match 
to a train that had long been ready 
to explode. ‘The new Pontiff 
was exhibiting to the world,” says 
Mr. Trollope, ‘‘ the startling, un- 
known, and significant phenomenon 
of a popular os. And Austria 
was Cian to realise the fact 
that those hours of Gaysruck’s 
delay at Milan had been some- 
what portentous in the history of 
the world.” 

We refer the reader to the pages 
of Mr. Trollope for the story of 
the change that followed. It is 
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told with fair knowledge of the 
events, and appreciation of their 
connexion and importance. We 
can only glance at the results. 
First was the flight to Gaeta— 
the virtual abdication of Papal 
sovereignty. Under the hospitality 
of King Ferdinand the Second, if 
the Pope neither learned nor forgot 
much, he at least discovered on 
what allies he could alone lean. 
That portly sovereign, excelled 
only by the colossal Nicholas of 
Russia in height and _ stature, 
prostrated himself at full length 
on the ground before the fugitive 
Pope. His Holiness’s residence in 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
was a continual triumph, from 
which he went back to impose the 
iron yoke of the travestied fisher- 
man of Galilee on the Romans, by 
aid of the bayonets of Imperial 
France. The masquerade in which 
a tinsel Charlemagne re-conferred 
the rule of Rome on a mock 
Gregory, would have been irresis- 
tibly ludicrous, had it not been 
attended by so much bloodshed. 
Living under the protection of 
the French bayonets, owing his 
status, if not his life, to the mystic 
adventurer to whose wife and 
child Pius the Ninth afterwards 
enjoyed the luxury of shewing an 
ingratitude eminently Papal, an 
unusual locus penitenti@ was given 
to the restored Pontiff. How he 
availed himself of the opportunity 
let Mr. Trollope tell. The first 
shock of the earthquake that over- 
threw the thronelets of Italy, and 
the antique chair—a Mohammedan 
piece of art, bearing the inscrip- 
tion in Arabic, ‘‘ There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is 
His Prophet ”’—of St. Peter, 
made itself felt on an ap- 
parently trivial occasion. Con- 
ducting his semi-idiotic son, 
Francis, afterwards the second of 
that name, to meet his bright and 
spirited bride at Bari, King Fer- 
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dinand the Second was stricken by 
the intense cold of the season in 
his passage over the Appenines. 
The road, excellent as his care had 
made it, was blocked with snow. 
The King alighted, and walked 
for a portion of the way. The 
peasants, when the Royal train 
came near a village, spread their 
cloaks and bedding for the Royal 
footcloth. But it was of no avail. 
The King never again held up his 
head. And the minute guns which, 
after his painful return to Portici 
by sea in the following year, 
announced the decease of Ferdinand 
the Second, pealed the knell of 
the royalties of Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, Naples, Rome, and of 
their great cognate support, the 
Austrian Power in Italy. The 
French Emperor was compen- 
sating Italy for his maintenance 
of the Pope by his attack on 
the Holy Roman Empire. Of all 
that followed the story has yet to 
be told in a manner becoming the 
gravity, and at the same time 
adorned by the graces, of a great 
historian. It has been told by a 
great novelist; but the constant 
interposition of the claim quorum 
pars magna fui is enough to in- 
dispose the English reader to take 
his account of these stirring events 
from Alexandre Dumas, The ad- 
vance of Garibaldi, which was 
more like a series of incidents from 
a fairy legend than those of a 
chapter of European history, would 
have come to a speedy close, over 
and over again, had a single fri- 
gate, or a single regiment, of the 
navy and army of the Two Sicilies, 
upheld the honour of their flag. 
The intervention of King Victor 
Emmanuel, when at last General 
Fanti crossed the frontier, was a 
sheer act of humanity forced on 
Sardinia, against the wishes of all 
the northern statesmen, and ren- 
dered necessary to prevent the 
Sicilian Vespers that would have 
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followed when the vengeance of 
thereaction had its course—invited 
as it was by the miserable incom- 
petence of Garibaldi and his 
motley crew. It was the opinion 
of Cavour, the maker of Italy, 
that the incorporation of the 
barbaric elements composing the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies would 
materially thwart and delay the 
consolidation of the more civilised 
people of the North. Events have 
justified the hesitation of the 
Italian statesman. But the one 
ery that rang through Italy, from 
the Alps to the Ionian Sea, was. 
Viva Italia Una. The people, or 
rather the many distinct peoples, 
of that geographical expression— 
Italy—uttered that cry from their 
very hearts, with all the peculiar 
energy of their Southern blood. 
There was nothing to be done but to: 
attempt to ‘‘make Italy,” although 
wise men would have wished to 
defer the operation for another 
quarter of a century. And inthe 
making of Italy the case foreseen 
by Machiavelli occurred. Rome 
was wanted—and the Pope-King 
had to go. 

It was in the interval that elapsed 
between the fall of the Bourbon 
dynasty at Naples and the dis- 
astrous extinction of the Buona- 
parte comedy at Sedan, that Pius 
the Ninth threw away the grandest 
opportunity for consolidating a 
spiritual throne that was ever 
offered to a Bishop of Rome. A 
man who stands on the lofty 
eminence of sovereign power has. 
the opportunity of throwing more 
far-sighted and piercing glances 
around him, and thus of more surely 
anticipating coming events, than 
any other human being, with the 
exception, perhaps, of a great 
minister of State. And even the 
greatest minister, owing to the 
short and uncertain tenure of 
office which is often more marked 
in constitutional than even in 
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autocratic governments, is but an 
outsider compared with a prince 
born in the purple. From the 
uniqueorder of the Papacy, the Pope 
is at a disadvantage in this respect 
among the sovereigns of Europe. 
He attains power more like a 
minister than like a prince. On the 
other hand, the long and unswerv- 
ing policy laid down by so many 
great Pontiffs had surrounded the 
Papal throne with a subtlety of 
counsel not elsewhere to be found. 
With this traditional wisdom, as we 
have said, Pius the Ninth abruptly 
broke. It may, therefore, well 
be the case that in looking from 
the solitary eminence of his throne 
when the neighbouring peaks of 
Italian sovereignty had been sub- 
merged by the rising tide, he 
could see nothing but mists, and 
lightings, and driving storm. But 
if a cool-headed and far-seeing 
Pope had occupied the Holy See 
at that critical moment, he would 
have seized an occasion which pro- 
mised to commence a second period 
of twelve centuries of Papal 
primacy, if not of Papal supremacy. 
The Latin peoples love a stately 
rite. Nor is it the Latin peoples 
alone who are now displaying a 
strong tendency to the re-establish- 
ment of pompous ritual where it 
was overthrown three centuries 
ago. The Italians would be proud 
that Rome should remain the me- 
tropolis of Catholic Christendom ; 
that the Roman Bishop should ever 
continue to be the Primate of the 
Church. The higher his spiritual 
claims, the greater the glory of 
Italy. Sweep away only the in- 
tolerable cancer of sacerdotalism— 
the administration, under the 
loftiest pretexts, of the meanest, 
falsest, foulest tyranny known to 
Europe, and the Romans them- 
selves would respect the Pope. 
At the moment, then, when his 
temporal power was the one ob- 
stacle to the fulfilment of the 
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passionate desire of the Italian 
people—when a counsellor like 
Machiavelli was hardly needed 
to whisper from his tomb “ the 
temporal power is doomed,” the 
Pope had an opportunity, to seize 
which it was not even necessary 
for him to take the initiative. 
What he had, not to ask for, but 
simply to accept, was this: the 
neutralisation of Rome, as a sacred 
or pontifical city; the acknow- 
ledgment for the Pope of the rank 
and immunities of a sovereign; 
the power to accredit nuncios, and 
to receive ministers, with personal 
inviolability for him and for them ; 
the maintenance of his splendid 
council of seventy-two Cardinals, 
each gratified, besides his episco- 
pal revenue, with an income of 
£1000 a-year; and a civil list— 
a privy purse—call it which you 
will, of a million sterling per 
annum, guaranteed by all the 
Catholic Princes of Europe, and 
perhaps of the New World. That 
was the position on which Pope 
Pius the Ninth unhesitatingly 
turned his back. Has he not been 
a sore Pope for the Papacy ? 

A question is hinted at by Mr. 
Trollope which demands a more 
careful and thoughtful investiga- 
tion than can be lightly given 
ambulando. We have already 
spoken of the fact that a sovereign, 
even if not a person of the highest 
intellectual order, is wont to pos- 
sess a keener insight into the 
essential necessities of his position, 
and to some extent of the welfare 
of his people, than can be attained 
by the ablest man of inferior 
birth. It is impossible to come into 
any close proximity to sovereign 
princes without being impressed 
with this truth, which, after all, 
is only accordant with human 
nature. But the question has be- 
fore been raised (and amongst 
other persons by the present Prime 
Minister of England) whether a 
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yet more marked difference be- 
tween esoteric and exoteric know- 
ledge is not accorded to the 
occupant of the Papal throne. In 
the ancient mysteries, there are 
many grounds for concluding, the 
aspirant was led on to a point 
where he was informed that all 
which up to that time he had 
been taught to hold with a literal 
faith was shadowy and symbolic. 
Sacred legends, sacred emblems, 
sacred places, the images, names, 
and persons of the gods 
themselves, were but symbo- 
lical of fragments of a deeper 
central truth—the truth of the One 
in whom all live, and breathe, and 
have their being. In one of the 
orders of knightly monks that 
fought for the Holy Land, and at- 
tained a sort of sovereign power 
in Europe (unless the Templars 
are much maligned), a somewhat 
similar secret doctrine was ultima- 
tely inculeated. And in a more 
ancient and widely disseminated 
order of men, associated for pur- 
poses of human welfare and bro- 
therly charity, the entrance to 
which is surrounded by many 
curious precautions and pledges to 
secrecy, it is said that in the 
highest grades all oaths are re- 
laxed, all promises retraced, and 
the Master Mason is left to the 
sole control of his own sense of 
honour and of propriety as to what 
he shall say and of what he shall 
be silent. Itis very hard to regard 
the conduct of Pius the Ninth, at 
the crisis to which we have referred, 
without the suspicion that some 
special light of this nature was 
shed on his counsel, or guided 
that of his real advisers. Unless 
this be the case, his conduct must 
be regarded as purely imbecile and 
fatuous—that of a spoiled child, 
and not that of a man of the 
most ordinary common sense. 
If he felt, in very truth, that 
he and his predecessors wielded 
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that tremendous spiritual power 
which they so loudly boast, and 
the limits of which they are so 
anxious to extend, or, indeed, to 
declare to be beyond the bounds 
of earth—it is inconceivable that 
he should not have grasped, with 
secret exultation if with outward 
hesitation, an offer that would have 
secured such a basis for the con- 
duct of his rule of the Church as 
no Pope before his time could even 
have dreamed of attaining. The 
idea that a petty Italian 
sovereignty, the possession of 
which entailed rather humiliation, 
from the meanness of its extent, 
than increase of pontifical dignity, 
could give to the Pope such a 
status as that above indicated, may 
be dismissed from serious question. 
The sovereign of Rome had before 
now seen the city sacked by the 
troops of the Constable de Bourbon. 
That sovereignty had led to the 
seizure and shameful deportation 
of Pius the Seventh as well as 
of Clement the Seventh. It had 
subjected Pius the Ninth to the 
patronage of what he would 
himself be apt to term the scum 
of the French Revolution. Could 
an intelligent Pontiff hesitate for 
one moment, unless it were from 
the intimate conviction that the 
pontificate was a magnificent im- 
posture, the charge of the Keys 
was a lucrative fable, and that the 
spiritual power was a splendid 
dream, to the delusive nature of 
which no human being could be 
so thoroughly awake as_ the 
Pontiff himself ? 

Whether Pius the Ninth was or 
was not the depositary of so tre- 
mendous a secret, we have no 
opinion to offer. If he were, to his 
memory is due that honour which 
is accorded to the brave, unflinch- 
ing, and persevering defender of 
a position which he knows to be 
untenable, but which he will sur- 
render only with his life. If he 
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were not, his character should be 
‘shortly summed up in a significant 
and disrespectful monosyllable. 
But leaving, perforce, this great 
question unsolved, there can be no 
doubt that, in other respects, Pius 
the Ninth has proved not only a 
sore saint for the Church of Rome, 
but a signal impugner of the 
authority, and impairer of the 
hope, of Christianity. 

For a tree is known by its fruits. 
It may be the case, at times, that 
men will take fungus for fruit; 
but it is hard to prove that such 
has been the case with the develop- 
ments given, in concrete form, to 
the floating faith of the Catholic 
obedience, by the definition of the 
-dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, by the Syllabus, and by the 
declaration of Papal Infallibility. 
In all cases where men of earnest 
faith, after long exercise of their 
minds, have split off from the 
‘Catholic unity, and have led other 
men so to split, the comfort that 


they have laid to their souls has: 


been the idea that they reverted 
to the teaching of an earlier and 
purer age of the Church. Such 
was the hope of Luther, who 
dreamed that the Bible could be 
its own interpreter; that the pos- 
session of a book rendered a teacher 
unnecessary ; that laws could work, 
and enforce themselves, without 
organised and authoritative minis- 
ters. Such has been the dream of 
Newman, of Dollinger, of Pusey. 
But in each of them, and of all 
similar cases, occurs the same ter- 
rible gap—a gap which has to be 
leaped, for it cannot be bridged. 
The claim of the historic Church is 
submitted to private judgment. 
To a man born in a certain obe- 
dience, and content to live and to 
die in the faith of his fathers, this 
question need not arise. In every 
great heretic—using the word in 
its original, and not in its abusive 
sense—it does. If authority be 
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once so impeached as to be sub- 
mitted to private arbitration, its 
awful sanction is gone. Luther 
may lop off this; Dollinger that; 
Pusey proposes to substitute some- 
thing else; the vital unity is 
broken. The destructive element 
of literary criticism once ad- 
mitted, nothing remains, in tho 
logic of events, but the exhaustive 
testing of all dogma by the same 
powerful solvent. 

As to the probable result of such 
a process, when once exhaustively 
carried out, opinions of course 
differ very widely. In the antici- 
pation of one school of earnest and 
able men, that result would be the 
reconsolidation of a perfect Catho- 
lic unity. In the view of others, 
it would be a free league of inde- 
pendent and partially differing 
religious communities. In the 
expectation of a third class of 
thinkers, it would leave unshaken 
very little of modern Christianity 
but the name. But whatever 
might be the positive result, the 
negative consequence would be 
certain. The principle of un- 
questioned authority would have 
received its death blow. The 
claim to represent Peter, the rock 
on which the Church was built, 
and in his name to rule and to 
legislate, giving account to no man, 
would be at an end. A Pope who 
was but the highest teacher of a 
scientific theology (supposing such 
a reconstruction of faith to be pos- 
sible) would be altogether a 
different personage from one who 
claimed to be chosen and moved 
by the Holy Ghost, and to utter 
the dicta of infallible truth. 

The actions of Pius the Ninth 
since, to borrow the idea of Mr. 
Trollope, he turned his thoughts 
from the condition of being a great 
king to that of being a great 
Pope, have all tended to increase 
this menacing peril to the Church. 
On all those points where eccle- 
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siastical and scientific tendencies 
come most apparently into colli- 
sion, the Syllabus has directed the 
full light of day. It has forced 
on the minds of men the solution 
of questions which they might 
never themselves have raised, and 
from the discussion of which the 
Church, assuredly, can derive nei- 
ther power nor prestige. And it 
has done this with the certain, and 
almost the sole, result of producing 
a wide-spread irritation both with- 
in and without the Church. Thus 
with regard to the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, the defini- 
tion of which was the first attempt 
to render generally obligatory on 
the Catholic Church matters that 
the wisdom of her greatest rulers 
had been content to leave under 
the shadow of scholastic learning, 
the Pope challenged trouble. ‘To 
those to whose minds the notion 
that the Virgin Mary had been 
from the earliest moment of her 
existence exempt from all human 
frailty brought a mystic comfort, 
the private teaching of the Church 
gave all the aid that could be 
desired. To those who felt that 
the very formulation of such a 
question was a sorrowful abuse of 
the faculty of articulate speech, 
and that the attempt to define it 
as a dogma was a negation of the 
wholesome action of the human 
mind, the proclamation of Pius 
the Ninth only proved the incom- 
patibility of Catholic dogma and 
common sense. To this perilous 
issue has tended all the subsequent 
train of action—the Syllabus and 
the proceedings of the Council ; 
in a recent account of which an 
English Cardinal has shewn so 
cynical an appreciation of the in- 
telligence of his readers, not to 
say so remarkable an absence of 
respect for what should be the 
central characteristic of an histo- 
rian. In each and all of these 
sinister procecdings has been 
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betrayed a systematic endeavour, 
to use the words of Mr. Trollope, 
“to cause a doctrine, involving a 
more grovelling, more degrading, 
and more dangerous superstition 
than any which the ‘ages of faith’ 
had invented or tolerated, to be 
adopted as a constituent part of 
the Catholic faith.” It has been 
a policy of combat, and already 
the world at large is more per- 
plexed as to the origin of such a 
policy than doubtful as to its 
tendency and ultimate result. 

The Constitutions of Loyola do 
not justify the historian in at- 
tributing to the chiefs of the Order 
of Jesus such a doctrine as was 
before referred to, and illustrated 
by the history of the earlier 
religious Order of the Temple. 
None of their works, as far as 
accessible to ordinary research, 
directly justify such an attribution. 
But we have only to recall the 
great name of Pascal to remind 
the reader to what results the 
moral teaching of the Order has 
long been held to tend. The his- 
tory of the Jesuit missions, both in 
India and in Paraguay, is enough 
to shew that the Constitutions do 
not reveal the motive principles of 
the Order. The fact of the repeated 
suppression and banishment of a 
body of priests of such high culture 
and such educational activity, not 
only by Catholic princes, but even 
by Popes, is one of extreme 
significance. In committing the 
Papacy to an internecine struggle 
with all that the human mind holds 
to be of the province of ascertain- 
able certitude as to truth, the Order 
of Jesus has presented to the world 
an enigma darker than any which 
has arisen from any former part of 
their eventful history. 

The personal character of Pope 
Pius the Ninth becomes a matter 
of supreme insignificance when 
compared to the course of the great 
drama in which he has been, first, 
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an over-parted actor, and then an 
unconscious puppet. Nor has his 
been the case of a well-meaning 
fanatic, so confident in the truth of 
his own views that he has courted 
the light of investigation and the 
judgment of his contemporaries. 
We have lately had forced on our 
attention, by lectures, by lithogra- 
phic eenEENee by advertised 
wager, and by legal trial, the 
dogma that the earth is ‘flat. But 
. Parallax proposed methods, though 
they told against him, by which 
to determine that what he stated 
to be the case was ascertainably 
correct. Pius the Ninth has stirred 
up against the Church, as con- 
stituted under his infallible head- 
ship, every element of human pro- 

ress and of human civilisation. 

e has courted, and even forced 
discussion. But when it arises he 
can only reply, ‘‘ Anathema sit.” If 
this policy be, on the part of his 
advisers, that of a genuine despair 
—a sense that nothing can ever 
hereafter be hoped for by them 
except from the comparatively few 
who will give themselves up, 
body and soul, sicut ae cadaver, to 
this direction, it is intelligible, and 
even, to some extent, self-con- 
sistent. But unless a deep despair, 
founded on a dreadful and uncom- 
municable knowledge of the inti- 
mate untruth of their exoteric 
teaching, possess the counsellors 
of the Papacy, the conduct of the 
Pope since his return from Naples 
to Rome has been marked by a 
fatuous imbecility that might well 
have earned him the reputation of 
being a most signal jettatore—one 
whose eye was indeed evil, and 
which had done its mischief on the 
Church. 

During what has appeared to be 
the long last agony of Pius the 
Ninth, there has been much stir 
as to some alteration in the law 
of Papal Conclave. The idea has 
been, and it has not been un- 
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natural, that the secret counsellors 
of the Vatican would strain every 
effort to secure the succession of a 
Pope who would carry on, or at 
all events who would not reverse, 
the headlong race to ruin through 
which the Catholic Church has 
been urged during this ponti- 
ficate. Of the wish to effect this, 
and of the power of the wishers to 
obtain any sort of aid or sanction 
that Pope Pius could give, there 
is little room to doubt. The 
counteracting influence is fear of 
the extreme danger which would 
be incurred by any such proceed- 
ings—danger, not to the actors, 
but to the Papacy. What fever 
or plague is to the human body, 
is in the body of the Church called 
schism. And schism, to a Romar 
Cardinal, means division of obedi- 
ence as tothe Pope. Of all evils 
that. can afflict the Church, accord- 
ing to her great doctors, that of a 
disputed Papacy is the greatest. 
To prevent the recurrence of such 
an event, the law regulating the 
election of the Pope has been 
elaborated with the most anxious 
care, amended with the maturest 
experience, and found to work 
with admirable regularity, as far 
as that main object is concerned, 
for centuries. It is not conceiv- 
able that any men should be so 
insane (unless, indeed, they were 
traitors in disguise) as to attempt 
in any way to proclaim a new 
Pope who had not the legal 
sanction of the suffrages of two- 
thirds of the Cardinals who should 
enter into conclave on the decease 
of Pius the Ninth. The utmost 
that could be attempted, with any 
chance of success, would be to 
surprise a majority. As to this, 
there is a consideration to be: 
urged which may probably have 
been well discussed in camera at 
Rome, but which has not attracted 
attention elsewhere. It is now 
thirty-one years since a Conclave 
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has been held, and the menleft alive 
who have any personal experience 
of the ordering of such a solemnity 
are few. During that thirty-one 
years a change of such magnitude 
has occurred in Europe that 
the Court of Rome would find a 
full justification—if Rome at any 
time recognised change as a condi- 
tion of human existence—in mak- 
ing a certain alteration in the law 
of Conclave. As that law has long 
stood, the space of nine days, 
which are occupied by the funeral 
‘solemnities for the late Pope, are 
allowed to intervene before the 
Cardinals enter the Conclave. 
‘Once entered, a Pope may be 
created in a moment, by the rare, 
but not unexampled, process of 
adoration. However small the 
number of the Cardinals present, 
the majority of two-thirds of them 
holds the tiara at its disposal. 
It is difficult to doubt that the 
Papal Court, which has a private 
reason for every public ordinance, 
fixed that delay of nine days with 
the purpose of allowing all the 
Italian Cardinals, and none of 
‘those who resided beyond the 
Alps, to be present at the opening 
of the Conclave. Divided as these 
prelates might be between them- 
selves, yet the great object of 
excluding a French or a German 
Pope would give them a point of 
union—and at least an opportu- 
nity for such an accord was afforded 
by the existing law, under circum- 
stances which no longer exist. 
For by the furrowing of Europe 
during this long pontificate by rail- 
ways, and the binding together 
of all the episcopal cities by the 
wires of the electric telegraph, 
the time formerly required for 
sending notice of the death 
of the Pope is annihilated, and the 
time required for the journey of 
the distant Cardinals to Rome on 
the receipt of that summons, is im- 
mensely reduced. A Conclave 
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opened four and twenty hours after 
the death of the Pope would not 
now give the Italian Cardinals a 
greater start over their transalpine 
brethrenthan was afforded to them, 
before the introduction of steam 
locomotion, by the prescribed nine 
days of delay. 

In that respect, then, there is a 
real and sound reason for the 
holding of a Conclave presenti 
cadavere, supposing the alteration 
of the law to have been made with 
due deliberation and formality. 
But it is hardly to be expected 
that a vote could be, even by this 
means, surprised. Interests are tuo 
personal, Te md too pronounced, 
Italian ecclesiastics too wary, too 
timid, too accustomed to demand 
time for reflection, to render the 
success of a coup d’état of this na- 
ture probable. As to that, however, 
no one out of Rome, and very few 
persons in Rome, have the means 
of forming an opinion. In the hot- 
bed of intrigue which precedes and 
accompanies a Conclave, the infor- 
mation of even the best informed 
loses its value if it is three hours 
old. It would be absurd to offer any 
prediction as to the issue of a 
Conclave. It may last an hour, it 
may last days, it may last weeks. 
That every provision which 
astute cunning can suggest will 
be—has been—made to secure 
such a successor of Pius the Ninth 
as would probably be found in 
Cardinal Apazzo, there can be no 
doubt. That the risk of schism 
must, to some extent, paralyse the 
energy of the party of the Syllabus, 
is probable, and that if it has not 
this effect a schism will ensue, is 
yet more probable. The whole 
question may be solved before 
these lines leave the hands of the 
printer’s compositor; it may drag 
on until their argument is almost 
forgotten by those who read it. 
But sooner or later, for good or 
for evil, the Conclave that elects 
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the successor of Pius the Ninth, 
the 260th Pope, designated in the 
ancient prophecy of the Popes 
under the phrase lumen in celo, 
will be one of the most memorable 
and important that has been held 
since King Charles of Anjou 
threatened to unroof the building 
when the Cardinals had been so 
long in debate, because he feared 
that the Holy Spirit could not de- 
scend through the roof to inspire 
their hearts with concord and 
with wisdom. 

Grasped by feeble hands, and 
surrounded by blind or by 
treacherous counsellors, the two 
great theocratic princedoms of the 
Old World are in extreme peril. A 
remarkable chronological bond 
may be traced, since the date of 
the firss preaching of Mohammed, 
between the fortunes of the Papacy 
and of the Caliphate. At notime, 
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since the close of the great Schism 
in 1429, or since the establishment 
of the Crescent at Constantinople, 
have the prospects of either insti- 
tution been so gloomy. But there 
is between the two this striking 
and shameful contrast. While the 
fear that the Sultan may be driven 
from Constantinople only excites 
the faith of the followers of Islam 
to a more glowing fervour, the 
loss of that small territorial 
dominion, in the acquisition and 
increase of which the Popes have 
shewn so cynical a coutempt for 
the precepts of the Founder of their 
religicn, is bewailed as the death 
blow of Catholic Christianity. No 
association, either in history or 
in romance, is more grotesque, if 
impartially viewed, than that of 
the lordship of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna as a necessary appendage 
of the Fisherman’s ring. 
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NEW SERIES.—No. I. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Unver the shadow of tall, dark fir-trees, in a garden not far from the 
Thames, here rather in mid career than a “ youthful” river, it was our 
lot ten years ago to pass a brief holiday. Beautiful memories clung about 
the place ; the house in the garden was a modern building, but the 
old house lived still in warm tradition, as having formed the shelter of 
Thomas Arnold and his family. 

Here, at Laleham, near Staines, where his father had been settled a 
few years, taking private pupils to prepare for the higher studies of 
the University, Matthew Arnold was born, the eldest son of nine 
children. His birthday is the 24th December, 1822. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Mary Penrose, was daughter of a clergyman 
of literary tastes, and sister of one of his father’s school and college 
friends. ‘The Arnolds were a Suffolk family, but Thomas Arnold’s 
father held an appointment in the Customs, at Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

The child manifested early a lively interest in the world around 
him by crawling about the room with great vigour as on mighty 
voyages of exploration. This promising faculty, combined with the 
fact that at that period his body was large in proportion to his legs. 
earned for him from his father the nickname of ‘‘ Crab.” As he grew 
out of baby-clothes he became of fine, well-proportioned physique, fond 
of games and sports, and a good hand on the river with the fly. His 
father was wont to bathe, sail, row, and join in gymnastic exercises 
with the young men who were his pupils, so that the boy was 
not without a healthy example in matters physical as well as spiritual. 

In 1827 or 1828, Matthew Arnold was sent to Rugby, but after- 
wards came back to Laleham to school with Mr. Buckland, his father’s 
brother-in-law, and former coadjutor in private tutorship. Here 
several who are now famous were his schcolfellows. 
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After this he was sent to Winchester for two years, but did not 
much like the life there, and was thence removed to Rugby, where he 
lived at home, his father being then head-master, and attended: lessons 
at the school. Havitig gained an exhibition, he went in 1840 to Balliol 
College, Oxford. : 

In 1843 Matthew Arnold won the Newdegate prize for English 
verse with his poem entitled “Cromwell.” This was printed in the 
same year as having been recited in the Theatre on the 28th of June, 
but Commemoration Day of that year was so uproarious that the poem 
was never delivered aloud. The young poet’s first contact with 
‘‘Philistinism,” therefore, was among his own fellows, atid he might have 
thought, with his longing glance toward Greece, that so unseemly a 
disturbance would not have been allowed at the Olympic games, or the 
Panathenaic festival. Perhaps, never being one to unduly estimate 
himself, he might have been glad to escape the ordeal of employing 
against these uncircumscribed Philistines the jaw-bone of power in the 
recitation of his own poem. . 

“Cromwell” is of no remarkable promise; of no manifest genius ; 
but it is much above the average of Prize Poems. It contains beautiful 
passages, and shews a practised fluency, but there is no mighty 
presence of Cromwell in the poem. We may surmis® that it would 
have been a very different work if its year of appearance had been but 
two or three delayed, for in 1845 appeared the first edition of the 
” of Thomas Carlyle. The following from ‘‘ Cromwell” 
has been objected to :— 


‘< elucidations 


With feet that spurned the ground, lo! Milton there 
Stood like a statue ; and his face was fair— 

Fair beyond human beauty ; and his eye, 

That knew not earth, soared upwards to the sky. 


But the objection is a piece of Philistinism that may match much that 
has since appeared in misappreciation of Matthew Arnold. The 
theory of the objection is, no doubt, that an eye closed like 
Milton’s could not soar upwards to the sky. If it were to be 
said, however, of a man who now and again grew weary of 
the pettiness of earth, that he found comfort in the sky, would 
it mean on a cloud? The sky is an old, old symbol for life that 
is not of earth. Milton’s eye, debarred of the external orb, looked up 
and found no blank, but the skyey portal of the inner world. When 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has shewn a literal generation how to interpret 
Oriental symbolism, he will have added to the number of those able to 
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appreciate his own style of thought, and not only here, but especially 
in his later work, 

Matthew Arnold may be cited as an instance of poetical heredity, 
for his father had composed a tragedy in blank verse at the age of seven, 
and when at school was the author of a poetic drama which took his 
school fellows for characters, and with other effusions éarned him the 
appellation of Poet Arnold, by which he was distinguished from 
another boy of the same surname. In 1812, moreover, Thomas Arnold 
competed for a Latin verse prize at Oxford. He was poetic, but not a 
poet. 

Along the pleasant path that was wont to follow scholastic success, 
Matthew Arnold stepped out into the world. Having taken a second 
class, he graduated in 1844, obtained an Oriel Fellowship in 1845, and 
in 1847 became the private secretary of the then Marquis of Lansdowne. 
This post he held for several years, learning much that no school or 
college could have taught him, in the view behind the scenes of political 
and diplomatic life. In 1851 he married the daughter of the late Mr. 
Justice Wightman, resting, no doubt, for his material prospects on 
kindly promises of patronage; for an appointment as one of the Lay 
Inspectors of Schools, under the Committee of Council of Education, 
was bestowed upon him ata date so near to that of his marriage, that 
it may be considered to have been Lord Lansdowne’s wedding present. 

We regard Mr. Arnold, in spite of the start in life which in great 
part must have been owed to favouring circumstances and friends, as 
a strong believer in a man’s making his way, if at all, by his own 
powers, and not by the favour of others. An instance of his adherence 
to this principle may be found in the fact that his first venture into the 
wide world of letters was not made under his own name, which, through 
his father’s position and friends and his own, would have given adven- 
titious aid toward his success, nor brought out by any University 
bookseller who might have forced a sale. Matthew Arnold went out of 
the channels where might have been a specially favouring tide, and 
published his little volume signed ‘‘A” (asignature used by his father 
also in a periodical of which he was one of the conductors), in Ludgate 
Street, whither aspirants to Parnassus rarely stray, and where was 
found a bookseller not much known to fame, one, however, who in 
former years had brought out his father’s pamphlets, and afterwards 
published Stanley’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence.” 

Tn the principal poem of this early volume, afterwards included in the 
** Poems by Matthew Arnold” of 1853, there is a certain beauty, but no 
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great force or glow; and the beauty is somewhat coldly carven and 
remote from the strong sympathy that may make such works take hold. 

In the ‘‘ Forsaken Merman ” appears an exquisite quality of romance 
that softens into real poetry the formality which makes too harsh 
some of the earlier attempts. Out of classic regions the poet had 
come to England by way of fairy-land. We wish we could quote it 
entire; no child or man that loves poetry but must find delight in it. 
Still more deeply he enters into the spirit of English beauty in the 
following, from another poem :— 

But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear ? 
Say, has some wet bird-haunted English lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn? 
Or was it from some sun-fleck’d mountain brook 
That the sweet voice its upland clearness took ? 
Ah! it comes nearer— 
Sweet notes, this way ! 

We doubt whether the more ornate Tennyson has ever reached a 
more exquisite picture of pure morning or of a birdlike woman so full 
of morn’s music. 

Matthew Arnold’s preface to the first poems published under his 
name, shews a vivid sense of form, and of the modern need of it in 
literature. But it may be doubted whether he did not go too far in 
his insistance upon method, the glorification of which might tempt 
mechanical persons to imagine themselves poets. If glowing form 
should not rise within the poet’s mind sufficient to make large sustained 
expression natural, it would be as sorry work to strain after an 
elaborate construction as to move idly scattering star-dust of thought 
and eccentric images. Were a writer to take to heart the advice, 
‘‘Penetrate yourself with the feeling of the situations” of “a fitting 
action,” might not this result rather in a historic sketch than a poem, 
with a danger of its being but a stately piece of weariness if taking on 
the form of verse? If the original inspiration or passion be strong 
enough, it will form its own channels, while if there be in the mind 
the orderly habit and sense of form due to culture, the mechanical 
faculties will play their parts as the great primal current flows in. 
Failing this wide, glowing stream of impetus, it may be doubted 
whether occasional bursts of musical fire are not after all preferable to 
a cold but faultlessly constructed house of bare marble. 

A single verse of a true worshipper’s song would to us outweigh 
in delight the carven structure of the most majestic dramatic temple, 
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with no glad worshipper therein. Fully allowing the present lack of 
the larger actions of poetic inspiration, we think aspirants would be 
truer to themselves if they followed Thomas Arnold than his son. The 
former speaks of poetry as ‘‘the most natural thing in the world,” often 
“regarded as the most artificial.” ‘‘ It has accidentally happened,” he 
says, “that the language of poetry for many years in this country was 
quite unnatural.” ‘ Poetical feelings,” however, ‘‘are merely, in other 
words, all the highest and purest feelings of our nature,”’ and he quotes 
the following in illustration of our common temper :— 


Our better mind 
Is like a Sunday’s garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do,—but at our work 
We wear a worse for thrift. 


But our rarer awakenings, our holiday garments, so to speak, 
neither of Sunday nor week-day, these are of the nature of poetry. If 
we follow the father, with these we should content ourselves, and in 
these find some joy ; the son would say, Select your subject, make your- 
self feel fully its possibilities, carefully work out the whole. 

The moral afforded by a consideration of the effect of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry goes against his theories. His larger efforts have won 
rather the forced approbation of critics than the favour of spontaneous 
minds. His ‘Merope” will be forgotten before his ‘“‘Merman.” 
Strangest fact of all, his ‘‘ occasional bursts,” his subtle flashes, thoughts 
occupying not more'than a line or two of language, form the element of 
his work which has received the natural sanction of absorption into 
current thought. 

For so recent a pdetic appearance, Matthew Arnold’s lines have 
. become proverbial to a greater extent than is common even with the 
work of great poets. How often have we not taken his form upon our 
thoughts without remembering at the moment that his form it was ?— 

Yes : in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 


Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 


We mortal millions live alone. 
Or, 


Light half-believers of our casual creeds. 
Or again, from the sad and splendid ‘‘ Scholar Gipsy ” :— 
This strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 
Who is not familiar with the epigrammatic passage from the same 
poem ?— 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 
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The following seems at least to have the prestige of a few hundred 
years of appreciation. What is ‘‘ Growing Old” ?— 
It is—last stage of all— 
When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of ourselves, 


To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 


This too, we imagine, is pretty well known :— 
Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar ! 


The will to neither strive or cry, 

The power to feel with others give ! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 


And here is a great truth, expressed very simply :— 


What poets feel not, when they make, 
A pleasure in creating, 

The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. 

In 1855 appeared a second series of “Poems,” and in 1858, 
‘“‘Merope,”’ which has been already referred to, a one-act tragedy on a 
classic model, with a preface that some might deem the more important 
part of the work. Nine years later was published a second collection of 
verse, ‘‘ New Poems.” It seems strangely easier for poetic writers gene- 
rally to allow their later works some years to mature in than to keep 
their first efforts back till the ink is dry. Of these ‘‘New Poems” a 
second edition was called for in the year following their publication: 
which is great honour to verse in this country at the present time. In 
1869 the public was ready for more, if we may judge from the fact that 
in that year appeared a collective edition in two volumes; a very 
satisfactory work, gathering up all that was best of the author’s up to 
its date. 

In 1858, Matthew Arnold was elected to the chair of Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, a post for which an art-purist like 
himself is, no doubt, much better fitted than the masterful minstrel of 
the troubadour kind, who will be happy in a ragged shirt, but sees 
everything transfigured in the sunny land of poetic elevation. The 
professorial chair Matthew Arnold occupied until 1867. 

2—2 
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The “‘ New Poems” begin with the mournful confession of an idea 
which has haunted Mr. Arnold too much through life :— 

Though the Muse be gone away, 

Though she move not earth to-day, 

Souls, erewhile who caught her word, 

Ah, still harp on what they heard. 

He feels, in other spheres also, the lack of originality which he so 
sweetly deplores in poetry. 

In sympathy with this feeling is the saying that his father cites 
from Harrington, ‘that we are living in the dregs of the Gothic 
empire,” and have not yet come into our own kingdom. 

The noble schoolmaster, to whom we feel a personal indebtedness, 
since we received the benefits of the school which he had impregnated 
with his influence, was such a father that his son, without some great 
inversion, could not well have been without some measure of light. 
For political bias he had the splendid true Conservatism of Thomas 
Arnold, that ‘‘there is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed.” 

Here is another example of Thomas Arnold’s thought:—‘‘I am 
delighted that you like Oxford. . . . . My love for any place or 
person, or institution, is exactly the measure of my desire to reform 
them; a doctrine which seems to me as natural now as it seemed 
strange when I was a child, when I could not make out how, if my 
mother loved me more than strange children, she should find fault with 
me and not with them.” This may be misunderstood by persons 
afflicted with the gadfly of discontent, or the nervous restlessness of 
reform ; but it can only be misunderstood by those who ignore the 
antecedence of love to the idea of reform. 

Thomas Arnold looked upon the central idea of doctrinal 
Christianity as an aid, suitable to our present state, toward under- 
standing the notion of God; or, as “supplying safely and wholesomely 
that want in human nature, which has shewn itself in false religions, in 
‘making Gods after our own devices.’”” ‘‘To know God the Father, 
that is, God as He is in Himself, in His to us incomprehensible essence, 
seems the great and most blessed promise reserved for us when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality.” One who should have said to 
Thomas Arnold, I know nothing of your sacred traditions, but I find 
God supplying my want through the large pulse of Nature, and 

reminding me of Himself by the voice of humanity, however disturbed, 
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hoarse, or broken; by the whisper of conscience, and by the inspirations 
of history and of to-day; and I wait with you the emergence from the 
corporeal cloud to see more clearly, must have found him ready to be a 
brother. Intolerance, with Thomas Arnold, is the over-estimating of 
points of difference, with the under-estimating of points of agreement. 
These were the thoughts that went out from the great schoolmaster 
of Rugby ; this the luminous atmosphere in which Matthew Arnold was 
reared. The laity, with Thomas Arnold, is. ‘‘the Church minus the 
clergy.”” Reviewers should have met this broad unimpeachable truth 
(unimpeachable if the word Church really means anything) before 
bringing a railing accusation against Matthew Arnold’s later books, as 
‘amateur theology.” How subtly does sacerdotalism yet lurk! 

In one so idealistic as Matthew Arnold we ought to be free from 
fear of old prejudices peeping out, but they are so strong to survive 
that it would seem the mind must find rest in having some corner of its 
domain untouched by pure reason, and given up to conventional 
notions, Matthew Arnold is rather a martyr for the new than the old, 
the free than the effete, but we cannot help feeling with Herbert 
Spencer a certain regret that he does not take an entirely cosmopolitan 
view on some subjects. For instance, as Mr. Spencer puts it, ‘‘ Avoid- 
ing that provincialism of thought which he says characterises 
Dissenters, I should have expected Mr. Arnold to estimate Dissent, not 
under its local and temporary aspect, but under its general aspect as a 
factor in all societies at all times.””’ But Mr. Arnold may feel that with 
a Church motherly enough to be loved, there could be no Dissent, 
Dissent being only a deviation in things indifferent. We scarcely can 
imagine that he would apply, on behalf of the broadest establishment of 
a Church, his maxim of “‘ Force till right is ready,” with regard to those 
who chose to be free. It is necessary while the higher elements of 
society are unable to win over the lower, to have a police force; but 
sad will be the time, and coming never, we hope, when the Church of 
the greatest power shall be allowed to establish a police of conformity. 
Matching the vigorous vagaries of his childish time, and those early 
locomotions on the floor, Mr. Arnold’s mind has made many busy 
voyages, returning not without freight. But if he had been absolutely 
constrained to conformity and to intellectual merchandise of only one 
prescribed pattern, it is likely that he would never have pressed 
forward toward such journeys at all; and the coastguards of conformity 
would have thus limited our gains. 

To very many persons Matthew Arnold’s mind must be an intricate 
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puzzle, with its exceeding and often fanciful idealisms, and yet with an 
exorcising attitude towards the dreams and delusions of “‘ extra belief.” 
To some confusion of this kind no doubt it is due that Mr. Arnold’s 
theological works have been sweepingly stigmatised as ‘repulsive to 
every order of religious thought.” As Mr. Arnold, in spite ‘of his semi- 
cynical or assumed playfulness, a quality which does not prove him 
lacking in earnestness any more than bluster, which is often a cover 
for unsteadiness of nerve, proves intrepidity, is certainly a man of deep 
religious thought, he must, if all agree in such an accusation, either be 
utterly alone and unapproached in his order of religious thought, or 
repulsive to himself. We would say rather that in a time of difficult 
throes, he holds, or partly holds, a difficult outpost on the way of 
struggle toward light, and that if he does not fully reach the goal him- 
self, he is at least one of those honourable warriors whose bodies fill up 
the trenches, and offer themselves as bridges for the rest. 

The quotations which face the title page of ‘Literature and 
Dogma” are most significant, and by their juxtaposition, a whole argu- 
ment in themselves. First we have the glow of faith, here at once 
pagan and Hebraic in its warmth and reality :—‘‘O quam magna 
multitudo dulcedinis Tus, Domine, quam abscondisti timentibus Te!’ 
Ps. xxxi. (xxx. in Vulgate), 19. Critics of Mr. Arnold’s book are 
divided by this, as by a flaming sword, into those that cannot feel with 
it and those that can; those that cannot and say they can, and those 
that can and think they cannot. Then comes the following from Bishop 


Butler, manifesting the best and broadest spirit of the Reformation :— 
























‘‘And as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet 
understood, so, if it ever comes to be understood, it must be in the same 
way as natural knowledge is come at: by the continuance and progress 
of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons attending to, 
comparing and pursuing intimations scattered up and down it, which 
are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the world. Nor is 
it at all incredible that a book which has been so long in the possession 
of mankind, should contain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all 
the same phenomena, and the same faculties of investigation, from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age, were equally in the possession of mankind several 
thousand years before.” Then follows what shews the hope and power 
of the sound idealist, he who reads history as illustrating principles, 
and thus learns prophecy :— 

“Tf a great change is to be made, the minds of men will be fitted to 
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it, the general opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, 
every hope, will forward it ; and then they who persist in opposing this 
mighty current will appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence 
itself, than the mere designs of men. They will not be resolute and 
firm, but perverse and obstinate.”—Burke. These are grand texts, and 
Mr. Arnold’s book is a sermon upon them. 

The reason why Matthew Arnold, who affirms that a truth we gain 
is not necessarily to be at once proclaimed, breaks silence as he has 
done, is this: That there is a general sense of the loss of the hold of 
religion on the masses, not only as an intellectual but as a moral power. 
And “those among the working class who eschew the teachings of the 
orthodox, slide off towards, not the late Mr. Maurice, nor yet Professor 
Huxley, but towards Mr. Bradlaugh.” When the Churches lament this, 
says Mr. Arnold, what they seek to restore is not religion pure and 
simple, but the Bible with their gloss upon it. And feeling this re- 
enthronement to be for ever impossible, Mr. Arnold strives to get 
beneath the gloss, and to see what in the Bible is humanly and generally 
receivable, and so find its greatest common measure to all of us. As 
works designed for such an end, ‘‘ God and the Bible,” and “ Literature 
and Dogma” are too sprightly, too clever. To any but a highly intel- 
lectual man they will be confusing from the wide flashing of the thoughts 
they contain, More warmth, steadiness, and sobriety would have given 
them the highest value. To follow ourselves for a moment humbly in 
the wake of Mr. Arnold’s literary method, we may say that while ancient 
apostles and the greatest divines have been indeed “fishers of men” 
through their earnestness, he himself, by the play of his fancy, and its 
gyrations above the heads of the simpler men who cast the net, brings 
in a new element, and might rather be styled ‘‘a fly-fisher of men.” 
He will take some pretty fish, perhaps among the monarchs of the pool, 
but he will not take so many as the steadier fisherman. 

If, for instance, instead of his clever jeu d’esprit upon the Trinity 
and the three Lord Shaftesburys, he had shewn how the Trinitarian 
conception had really grown ; what of value it held, and what of mere 
dogma and shibboleth, he would have shewn a way to walk in to many 
a struggling soul, to whom the three Lord Shaftesburys may be only 
confusion. And yet we cannot but feel that his outspoken works are 
valuable contributions to thought, and aids toward a solution of present 
problems. The glory of “ sweet reasonableness” is so sweetly shewn, 
the moral sense so finely clarified, the necessity of righteousness so 
gladly insisted upon, that few will be much the worse for reading these 
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books. They may feel Mr. Arnold to be rather in a balloon than an 
omnibus; they may feel that he has lost his hold on the old faith in 
personal immortality ; but if they have any of the old instinct left in 
them, they will appreciate that Mr. Arnold is too good ever to suffer 
annihilation,—too spiritual to absolutely believe in it. 

Mr. Arnold’s delicate perceptions have, we think, done rare and good 
service in reaching toward the Oriental manner of thought, especially 
with regard to the spiritual passages of the Fourth Gospel, some of which 
he really elucidates. 

But his tendency, due to too narrow a study, is toward an ideal 
scepticism. For instance, he refers to the saying of Jesus, ‘‘ The third 
day I shall be perfected,” as a reminiscence of Hosea vi. 1-2. There is 
truly a connection between them, but if Mr. Arnold had read farther, in 
the Parsee books, for instance, or in the Talmud, he might have found 
the key to both passages, and the opening of a deep psychological truth. 

‘“‘ Jesus,”’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ checked questions of theosophy.”’ Yes, 
but because he did not wish to have to treat them as is done by revivalist 
preachers in order to fit them to take hold of the minds of the most unde- 
veloped, not because he did not realise, in a way unknown tosuch as are less 
infra-natural, the glory and reality of God. Now, Mr. Arnold, in face 
of this difficulty of bringing the sublimest truths down to the lowest 
level, seems rather to proceed by attenuating them and making them 
unreal to himself. 

Possibly in his inmost heart there are more mysteries than troubled 
his father’s simpler faith, waiting to be solved in the time when one 
existence merges into another :— 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night wind 


Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


‘“* Morality touched by emotion” is Mr. Arnold’s definition of re- 
ligion, a definition savouring too much of the manner of one whose 
principle is to set himself a subject for a task in poetry, then seek a 
stimulant for the imagination with which to give it that glow in which 
the topic ought to have appeared at first. But the word “emotion” 
may by some be understood as signifying feeling, though we take Mr 
Arnold for so great a purist in language that he could not forget in the 
word its sense of change and movement. Strictly construed, the definition 
means that in the still, quiet depths of our souls we cannot have religion 
abiding ; that before the consciousness in us that makes the revelation 
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of every day can be called religion, it must be moved and heightened. 
With persons tending to materiality of mind, it may be true that they 
must be deeply stirred before what may be called religion can reach 
them. But it is not necessarily so with all; there are wise and well- 
controlled religious souls of placid earnestness. If we are to call God 
‘* the power, not ourselves, which makes for selene: why not 
call religion the instinct of that power? 

In his theology it is on Miracle, that yielding before the scientific 
accuracy of the modern day, Mr. Arnold’s mind shews its main weakness. 
He does not know enough of his subject, and so takes the tremendous 
leap of accounting supernaturalism fable. It might be imagined that as a 
consequence his whole system of faith would crumble ; but no ; the poetic 
element that mingles with his religious nature comes to his support, and 
he saves himself as a believer in the Bible by a renewed consciousness of 
its virtue, as the great inspirer of righteousness or beauty of conduct, 
and so the upholder of what is really three-fourths of life. 

It seems to us cruel toward weaker minds to spend so much force 
in upsetting the dogma of the “‘ magnified and non-natural man of 
popular theology,” when strength might have been directed towards the 
work of making this best representation of the Eternal that many minds 
can yet reach, free from contradictions and repulsive elements. This 
would have helped many struggling souls; while to make the English 
mind, so much less imaginative as it is than the Oriental, strain to a 
metaphysical abstraction, is equivalent to taking from it a rude symbol 
which might contain more of secret fruitfulness than a scientific analysis 
of it could shew. 

Before adopting new and definite views about the wisdom of the 
Hebrews, Mr. Arnold, as an apostle of culture, ought to have spent 
years in the study of the lore of Egypt, India, and Assyria. But 
though he is not indefinite, he is not dogmatic; and seeing that it is 
impossible for the most finished scientist to dogmatise effectively on 
abstract colour or abstract magnitude, the most materialistic should at 
least in logic permit Mr. Arnold his claim for thoughts ‘‘thrown out 
at a not fully grasped object of consciousness.’”” In claiming sympathy 
for states like this, so intelligible, and yet so little allowed for as things 
are, Mr. Arnold is rendering aid to the grand growth of tolerance, and 
opening room for hope. 

Mr. Arnold’s theological plan reminds us sometimes of one that was 
long in vogue with Jewish Rabbis, that of adhering to the verbal 
sanctity of the old law while informing it with a new spirit. Only the 
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greatest could do this, and they went so deep that they appeared rather 
to bring spirit through the old channels than to find it in them. For 
those of less perfect vision to attempt this is to make a patchwork fit 
only for intellectual old women to wear. For examples we have but to 
turn to portions of the Talmud, to Maurice on the Athanasian Creed, 
and we say it with regret, to an occasional mystification of Mr. Arnold’s. 

His “‘Fourth Gospel from Within” we regard as the finest 
section of “‘God and the Bible.” In the quiet land afar from the clash 
of argument, Mr. Arnold penetrates by subtle historical methods, 
for which mode of work his fine apprehensiveness fits him well, to the 
circumstances that might be expected to attend a prophet of the time 
of our era. The criticism resulting as to the gnomic form of speech 
and the manner of a Greek editor, the observations with regard to the 
natural and probable misunderstandings of the meanings of the Master 
by those about him, and the conclusion that he was “ over the heads of 


’ 


all his reporters;” all this is of real value. The instances adduced to 
shew the constant effort of Jesus to elevate the materialistic Messianism 
of the time; these too are a valuable contribution towards our slowly 
developing conclusions. ‘‘ While an allegorising theologian, such as 
Philo, uses images” (such as the ‘‘ bread of the soul”’ ) “‘ like a pedant, 
Jesus uses them like a poet,” says Matthew Arnold. We do not know 
how far in his secret soul this fact would depreciate their value. 
Certainly the poetic method in question is very different from that 
of selecting a stated subject, preferably an action, and building an 
artistic structure upon it, such as Mr. Arnold would teach us to learn 
to form; so that it is allowed the method of a neo-classical drama is not 
the only way of attaining poetry. But we are not sure whether Mr. Arnold 
feels that if a being were to come to our world from a sphere of love, 
and to remember it, his language must be poetry; he could not speak in 
prose. But into the very heart of Mr. Arnold’s sublimations we doubt 
whether we are fully admitted. We do not know, for instance, 
whether or no he is satisfied as to continued identity past death. 
We do not speak of personal or individual immortality for the 
reason that part of the apparent man is hereditary and local, and 
must vanish. Jesus “lived in the eternal order, and the eternal order 
never dies”; what does this Rénanesque assertion mean? ‘The 
immortality propounded by Jesus must be looked for elsewhere than 
in the materialistic aspirations of our popular religion.” Does Mr. 
Arnold merely abandon the harps and crowns laid up for souls 
indiscriminately, even for souls without music, and feeble souls that 
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have no kingdom; or does he abandon all that makes the battle of life 
worth fighting, that old dream of the impossibility of utter vanquishment 
for ever so long as we strive, whether on plane of earth or plane of spirit ? 
We cannot tell, and this brings down Mr. Arnold from the position of a 
friend standing on higher ground and in clearer light than ourselves, 
to that of a literary critic—of unusual power indeed, but not a prophet. 

In his preface to the second edition of his ‘“‘ Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany,” Mr. Arnold writes :—‘‘Men in general 
may think little and feel bluntly ; buf the chief exercise of the higher 
thought and emotion which they have, is their religion. Their conduct 
may be very imperfect, but the chief guide and stay of conduct, so far 
as it has any at all, is their religion. Nothing, therefore, is of so much 
importance to them. This is where the philosophical Liberals, who 
think that religion is a noxious thing, and that it must die out, make 
so great a mistake. Their mistake is so great, indeed, that they them- 
selves cannot persistently keep to it, and we find even the acutest of 
them contradicting themselves flatly.” Here Matthew Arnold shews his 
strength ; when he passes into deeper regions there is something lack- 
ing in him. The following is about as flat and tame a conception of 
religion as could be found anywhere :—‘‘ Men want religion, a rule and 
sanctions of conduct which enlist their feelings ; and the actual forms of 
Christianity are approximations to this. And men want it public and 
national, to prevent religion, the proper source of all solidity and union, 
from being precarious and divided. Hence the national Churches.” 
Tn other words, the sole reason for unity is union. That union without 
unity should be sought, is a comprehensible thing; for the only unity 
worth striving for is a spiritual unity, not an external concurrence ; the 
former may be obtained through freedom, and by consent to abandon 
things indifferent; the latter is only maintained by shutting out the 
deepest. We wonder that sense of order should have so blinded a poet 
to the joy and value of freedom. We have compared M. Rénan with Mr. 
Arnold. They differ also. Mr. Arnold writes—‘ ‘Church history,’ says 
M. Rénan, with a wistful gaze towards that happy time, ‘ was a tissue 
of schisms till the Christian Emperors stopped them ;’ to an ordinary 
mortal, that is just the merit of Constantine’s work.”’ Surely it is possible 
to form a happier ideal than that of either the great French or the 
great English critic. 

“A Study of Celtic Literature” and ‘‘Friendship’s Garland,” 
two very dissimilar books, we ought not to forget in enumerating 
Mr. Arnold’s writings. Another work, and one to which special attention 
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is due, is ‘‘ A Bible-Reading for Schools: the Great Prophecy of Israel’s 
Restoration.” This is a little book, published at a small price, and isa 
brave attempt to bring literature, in the pure sense of the word, within 
the reach of school children. The revision of the translation is so 


excellent as to make us wish Mr. Arnold were on the Revision 
Committee. 


It is a hard lesson, but we have to learn that novelty is a drug 
useful where aspiration is weak ; we think Matthew Arnold shews traces 
of having learned it :— 


The Master stood upon the Mount, and taught. 
He saw a fire in his disciples’ eyes ; 
‘* The old law,” they said, ‘‘ is wholly come to nought ! 
Behold the new world rise !” 
‘* Was it,” the Lord then said, ‘‘ with scorn ye saw 
The old law observed by Scribes and Pharisees ? 
I say unto you, see ye keep that law 
More faithfully than these !” 


* * 






















* ~ * * 








Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That men did ever find. 

The danger is to give up the stimulant novelty before the uplooking 
faith is strong enough to do without it. It would be better to allow 
“extra-belief” as the tempting novelty than in giving it up too soon, 
and before the eternal lights are clear to us, to reduce religion to a too 
orderly level of expedience, political, moral, or even emotional. 

Mr. Arnold’s theological works have been described as probably 
having their ‘“ value as a sort of intellectual stimulant, and as a warning 
to the clerical order to put themselves en rapport with the littérateur 
order.” If we read rightly Mr. Arnold’s mind, he would, at such a 
criticism, be consumed with almost Aristophanic laughter at the idea of 
a blend of the Daily Telegraph with Mr. Mackonochie. But that so 
desirable a rapprochement as that of religion (even of orthodox nurture) 
and letters is not absolutely impossible, may be discerned by the appre- 
ciators of Bishops Fraser and Temple, Dean Stanley, Canon Lightfoot, 
Stopford Brooke, Baldwin Brown, and a host of others, all on that 
gradual mission of reconciling literature and religion. 

The Greeks seek after wisdom: how far Mr. Arnold is Hellenic 
may be discerned from the ease with which his own modes of thought, 
wherever expressed, blend with the thoughts he partly borrows from, 
partly gives to, the Greek thinker in ‘‘ Empedocles on Etna : ”— 
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I will not judge ; that man, 
Howbeit, I judge as lost, 
Whose mind allows a plan 
Which would degrade it most ; 
And he treats doubt the best who tries to see least ill. 


Be not, then, fear’s blind slave ! 
Thou art my friend ; to thee, 
All knowledge that I have, 
All skill I wield, are free ; 
Ask not the latest news of the last miracle. 


Ask not what days and nights 
In trance Pantheia lay, 
But ask how thou such sights 
May’st see without dismay ; 
Ask what most helps when known, thou son of Anchitus. 


* * * * * 


Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ! 
Man gets no other light 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself ! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine! 


* * * * * 


In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue ! 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do ; 
Born into life are we, and life must be our mould. 
Born into life—man grows 
Forth from his parents’ stem, 
And blends their blood, as those 
Of theirs are blent in them ; 
So each new man strikes root into a far fore-time. 
* * * * * 


Born into life—we bring 
A bias with us here. 


* * * 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance will bring us through ; 
But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers. 


* * * * * 


Fools ! that so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think, might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere ! 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire. 
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Strange! to come to the same conclusion as the Philistines, who do 
not ‘‘ fly to dreams”’ but very ‘‘ moderate desire,’”"—so moderate, indeed, 
that comfortable houses and carriages mostly satisfy it. 

The next poem we will quote marks a higher mood :— 


Ruesy Cuaper, November, 1857. 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 
Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel walls in whose bound 
Thou, my father ! art laid. 


~ 






* cm * 


For fifteen years, 
We who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might, 
Bare, unshaded, alone, 
Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now ? 





































* * * * 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere,...... 
Still thou performest the word 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live. 


~ 











* * 





~ 






Most men eddy about 
Here and there, eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing ; and then they die— 
Perish ! and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 

More than he asks what waves, 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midmost ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 


And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round, 

In an eddy of purposeless dust. 


Mr. Arnold may fairly be called a great poet; poetry we deem his 
most sublime function ; the form of the poem just quoted is, however, 
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too much like that of the chorus of a Greek play to be popular with the 
masses; and Mr. Arnold will never be the poet of the average drawing- 
room. 

Here is a specimen of what we may term Matthew Arnold’s “cry” :— 
“ The active politician can hardly get on without deferring to clap-trap 
and even employing it. Nay, as Socrates amusingly said, the man who 
defers to clap-trap and the man who uses his intelligence are, when 
they meet in the struggle of active politics, like a doctor and a con- 
fectioner competing for the suffrages of a constituency of schoolboys; 
the confectioner has nearly every point in hisfavour. The confectioner 
deals in all that the constituency like; the doctor is a man who hurts 
them, and makes them leave off what they like and take what is dis- 
agreeable. And, accordingly, the temptation, in dealing with the 
public and with the trade of active politics, the temptation to be a 
confectioner is extremely strong, and we see that almost all our leading 
newspapers and leading politicians do, in fact, yield to it.” 

When a man sees that humbugs have to be kept up by reason of 
the preference of the majority for the worse over the better, he has 
choice between cynicism and faith, and in deciding between the two, 
there is often a trying time; a struggle between faith and despair. 

It may be the wavering lights and shadows of this struggle that 
frighten away the timid religionists from Mr. Arnold; but his doubts 
are, we cannot but say it, vastly nobler and more spiritual and closer 
to true worship than much of that conformity which men have agreed 
to call by the unsuitable name of faith. Faith in the old sense, is the 
free spiritual instinct, the being ‘in love” with God even though afar 
off; what goes for faith to-day is often hackneyed make-belief. To 
pierce this humbug even with the lance of doubts is to do no harm. 

Mr. Arnold has indeed found the only key that will unlock the 
secrets of all true theology. Even inspired teachers may have fallen into 
intellectual fancifulness, they may have been narrow, mistaken, pre- 
judiced, local ; but they were ‘in love;” and those that would get at 
their true spirit must discard their mere nomenclature, their formal 
mould, and learn of them by being “in love’’ too. 

That Mr. Arnold is not an idealist only, but as kindly natured in 
matters practical as he is amusing in companionship or sparkling in 
criticism, we had occasion to know when engaged upon this paper. An 
artisan poet with a true lyric gift, delicate health, and a wife and family 
to keep, told us how once, not long ago, when things were so bad with 
him that his children were asking for bread, Matthew Arnold sent such 
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timely and generous supplies as brought grateful tears to the eyes of 
the recipients, and interesting himself in their case got a subscription 
started for the poor fellow; all was so delicately done that the mention 
of Matthew Arnold’s name brings out a sincere God-bless-him in that 
family. 

Mr. Arnold in his inaugural address from the Poetry Chair of Oxford, 
quoted the loving admonition of the Buddha to his disciple: —‘‘Go then, 
having been delivered, deliver; having been consoled, console ; being 
arrived thyself at the farther bank, enable others to.arrive there also.” 
Mr. Arnold strives bravely so to let his light shine forth before men ; 
it is our deepest regret that we have to feel that his deliverance is of one 
not yet delivered himself, his consolation of one not wholly consoled, his 
helping hand the very kindly hand of one yet buffeting the mid stream. 
Perhaps, after all, it is not the less a help on that account. 

The importance of such works as Mr. Arnold’s latest is enhanced by 
the fact of their proceeding from one well versed in the traditions, and 
we may fairly regard them as sign-posts on the ways of coming thought, 
especially when we remember that they are the work of an author who 
has not only fully attained years of discretion, but is reaching that 
maturity both in years and in experience which may claim to be 
wisdom’s appropriate time. We have named the date of Mr. Arnold’s 
birth; he will be found to have completed fifty-five years on the 
Christmas Eve we have just passed, and as he is of a constitution of no 
common vigour (we wish he had not given us that pet phrase of his, 
‘vigour and rigour,” which most inapplicably haunts the mind), we 
may hope to see much philosophic fruit gathered from him during the 
next twenty years. It is a long time to look forward to, a short time 
to look back upon. The grounds of theological discussion in times of 
intellectual high pressure like these, shift appreciably in briefer periods 
than twenty years. We can see entirely new elements on the horizon; 
we shall watch most earnestly Mr. Arnold’s relation to them now that 
he has entered into such a field, for his presence is that of aman who 
is at least awake. 
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THE IDEAL 


‘Once invent printing,” says 
Carlyle, ‘you metamorphosed all 
Universities, or superseded them ! 
The true University of these days 
is a coilection of books.” The 
thought is clearly stated, but it 
seems to contain a flaw. Univer- 
sality does not necessarily include 
the concentration implied in the 
word university; it may be but 
vague chaos ; the one is indefinite 
expansion, the other is definite in- 
corporation. The smallest Literary 
Institution in working, with its 
lectures, its School of Art, its 
organised Reading Club, nay, the 
humblest Trades Union, has a 
better historic and logical right 
to be described as a university 
than the Library of the British 
Museum itself; and this is so filled 
with the results of the invention 
of printing that, as has been well 
said, it represents a larger aggre- 
gate of human industry than the 
most renowned of the great cities of 
the world. But a person seeking 
education might enter it, and if 
he had no instructors, pass years 
therein without profit, finding at 
last that he had lost his way 
among dreary deserts of inferior 
literature, from which a word of 
direction would have saved him. 
The man, on the other hand, who 
is fresh from Carlyle’s despised 
University, might indeed, without 
further guidance make of the 
Library, together with himself, a 
university of power; but without 
a centre or centres round which to 
accrete itself, ‘‘the chaos of that 
Library” would be great. As 
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matters are, the Library of the 
British Museum and other large 
organised libraries, are in a sense 
universities—universities of re- 
ference. But they do not merely 
consist of accumulated books, 
they are books administered 


by officials able to aid by biblio- 
graphical knowledge, and resorted 
to by pom of full age, bent on 


—— pursuits, and possessed 
already of sufficient signposts, so 
that they can indeed make of the 
library all the university of learn- 
ing that they want. But to sup- 
pose with Carlyle that theinvention 
of printing has disestablished 
universities, would be like saying 
that because grapes grow a gar- 
dener isa superfluity. Mr. Carlyle 
is so pre-eminently removed from 
belief in things managing them- 
selves without living rule, that it 
is singular to find him evolving 
a fallacy such as would lie in the 
argument: Because there are herbs 
and flowers, people learn botany. 
Because there are flowers, people 
learn to pluck them at random; 
would be reasoning of a more 
general truth; and until the 
former argument can be made to 
take its place, we may defer the 
consideration of the question 
whether libraries will ever super- 
sede universities. 

Any library may be made the 
nucleus of a university of grown 
men, but they must have some 
common objects to bind them 
together, or they cannot rightly 
bear the name. The British Mu- 
seum Library might, as we have 
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said, bear in a qualified sense the 
title of the University of Refer- 
ence. In addition to being the 
consulting room of writers and 
thinkers of all classes, it is also 
the convenient resort of journalists, 
and the field of labour of a small 
army of heraldic copyists and 
draughtsmen. The Heralds’ Col- 
lege is not a very dread institution 
in nineteenth century life, but it 
would be inclined to shew its 
teeth—at least in luughter—if the 
British Museum Library took the 
title of University of Arms on 
account of its stores of heraldic 
books, and the plodding use made 
of them. The function of a library 
is to contain books available for 
readers ; the function of a univer- 
sity is all its own and a widely 
different one. 

It is quite true that great 
changes have been taking place 
which peculiarly affect universities. 
The wide dissemination of litera- 
ture which has followed printing 
has raised up masses of students 
as untouched by the influence of 
existing universities as the huge 
classes of workers, formed since 
the break up of feudal life, are 
untouched by any influence of a 
master born; as opposed, that is 
to say, to a master at will, or by 
contract. 

Before discussing how far old 
prestige may have departed, or 
what might lead to access of new 
power, we may briefly examine 
the term “university” itself, as 
its meaning is not too well known. 

The word “ wntversitas” is found 
both in pure Latin and law Latin. 
Cicero speaks of mankind, viewed 
as a whole, or a oneness, in the 
hrase wniversitas generis humant. 

nity and universality combined 
make up the idea of the words 
untiversitas rerum. With the jurists 
the whole of a property, as con- 
trasted with its parts, is universitas 
bonorum, the university, or gather- 
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ment into one head of the whole, 
of the effects. 

The next step is that persons by 
incorporation may form an univer- 
sity. At Rome were found corpo- 
rate bodies, or universities, of 
bakers, tax-farmers, scribes, and 
others. In our own country, in 
the charters of ancient boroughs, 
may be found terms denominative 
of the trades guilds, as the Univer- 
sity of Smiths, the University of 
Tailors. It is to this we referred 
when saying that a Trades Union 
of the present day had a better 
historic right to the title University 
than an accumulation of books. 

The word “ university ’’ does not 
occur in the present Authorised 
Version of the Bible, but in 
Wiclif’s we find it (James iii. 
5, 6):— 

‘‘ So also the tunge is but a litel 
membre, and reisith greet thinges. 
Lo hou litil fier brenneth a ful 
greet wood? and oure tunge is 
fier, the unyuersitee of wickidnesse.” 
Here the word evidently means 
head-quarters, and is, perhaps, a 
better rendering of the original 
than the present translation, 
“world,” which does not quite so 
fully convey the notion of cen- 
trality. In the following (Chaucer, 

soecius, b. v.) the word is not quite 
so strictly employed, but stands 
for ‘* universe :”—‘‘ Reason sur- 
mounteth imaginacion, aud compre- 
hendeth by vniuersall lokyng, the 
common speache, but the iye of in- 
telligence is higher, for it sur- 
mounteth the enuironnyng of the 
vniuersitie, and looketh ouer that, 
by pure subtilitie of thought.” 

In the following from Strype 
(Eccles. Mem. Hen. VIII., An. 
1530) we find the term used ina 
broad but technical sense, as a 
centre of universal knowledge :— 

* As it resembled a aa court 
in regard of those many noblemen 
and persons of quality that lived 
in it, so one might esteem it an 
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university, for those many accom- 
a eg men in all kinds of know- 
edge and good learning that were 
his domesticks.” 

And yet in the seventeenth cen- 
tury we still find the word used in 
the sense of universe (Dr. H. 
More, Psyches Bios I. 13) :— 


‘The great womb 

From whence all things in the wniver- 
sity 

Yclad in divers forms do gaily bloom, 

And after fade away. 


In the following (Barrow’sSerm. 
Il. 12) we see the effect of the 
Latin usage :— 

“That thou givest them (saith 
the Psalmist, speaking with re- 
spect to the university of things, ) 
they gather.” 

A university, which once was 
understood to denote any definite 
class or incorporation of persons, 
—such as a number of churches 
united under the superintendence 
of one archdeacon, or a body of 
canons at one cathedral—came by 
degrees to be limited to such as 
comprised the members of a general 
school or place of study. It was 
not universality that was taught, 
but what teaching there was was 
given freely to all. The corpora- 
tion mostly comprised not the 
teachers only, but also the stu- 
dents; the qualifying words of 
“masters and scholars ” being un- 
derstood to follow the word univer- 
sity. Universities, as we now know 
the word, were not theological in 
their origin, but literary, being 
mainly due to the upspringing of 
intellectual life in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There was 
an early struggle on the question 
of the morality of pagan literature, 
but the most ancient part of the 

University of Paris was its faculty 
of arts or philosophy, whence its 
graduates took the name of artiste. 
One of the oldest universities, that 
of Bologna, gave admission to 


women, not only as graduates, but 
as lecturers. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is but returning to an old ideal. 
The universities in the fourteenth 
century were the advocates of the 
right of private judgment in the ac- 
ceptation of theological dogma, and 
in the sixteenth century the Paris 
Parliament adjudged the Univer- 
sity to be a secular and not an 
ecclesiastical corporation. As the 
universities flourished, the monas- 
teries correspondingly degenerated. 

In their earliest days uni- 
versities fulfilled two functions: 
their lecturers attracted students 
unable otherwise to gain learning ; 
the lecturers themselves found a 
congenial seat of thought and 
a mutual protection in being 
together. Crowds of students 
gathered round, and by their 
poverty—for the student of old 
time was notoriously poor—at- 
tracted the benefactions of gen- 
erous and wealthy persons, and 
found free board and lodging in 
the, inns that began to cluster 
round the lecture-rooms. Some 
of these inns aimed, no doubt, 
like the monasteries, at being as 
far as possible self-supporting. 
One of the colleges at Cambridge 
has still its kitchen-garden. 
Lectures were at first desultory, 
for teachers were rare. An Alcuin, 
an Anselm, or an Abelard would 
draw great crowds of students, and 
to themselves rather than to an 
institution. Doctor, Master, Pro- 
fessor,—each term was in- 
discriminately borne by the 
teachers. Afterwards the term 
Master became applied to teachers 
in Arts, while the Doctor was a 
teacher of Law, Medicine, or 
Theology. 

As learning progressed, and 
benefactions enriched the schools, 
the necessity-of organisation be- 
came manifest. aculties were 
established, bodies of teachers on 
special subjects who, besides 
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teaching, had the duty of 
examining their pupils and 
the privilege of conferring degrees, 
under distinct statutes. The uni- 
versities became important insti- 
tutions holding a monopoly of 
public instruction. Instead of 
consisting .of a few compara- 
tively isolated and transitory 
lecturers of distinction, each uni- 
versity established a continuity, 
maintained by resident professors 
and graduates. With such a de- 
velopment and the increase of their 
wealth, there came to the univer- 
sities increase of wer and 
permanence, but subject to the 
accompaniment of heide of spon- 
taneity, for “it is the professor 
and not the charter which really 
makes the university.” And the 
Popes stepped in, claiming to 
recognise, sanction, and regulate 
these growing institutions, givin 

in exchange for the power yielded 
to them, an authority throughout 
Christendom to the degrees granted 
by each separate university, which 
might otherwise have conferred, 
at least for a long period, only a 
local prestige. 

As circumstances are, the univer- 
sity has other functions than the 
school ; it might indeed have been 
the parliament of mind and head 
of educational work, but the 
universities have lost, for the 
present at least, their natural 
position as the instruments of 
national education. 

The first-class schools of the day 
turn out young men as well edu- 
cated for practical purposes as are 
most of those who have succeeded 
in satisfying the university ex- 
aminers of their worthiness to pass 
to a degree. There is a certain 
prestige or hall-mark, of di- 
minished value, it is true, from 
that formerly possessed by it, in 
this degree; and the student has 
received a certain tincture from 
his passage through the course of 
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study, and the associations of the 
place, which may be of the highest 
value. It is not of this, however, 
that we propose to speak, but of 
those who do more than merely 
satisfy an examiner, those from 
whom are drawn the members that 
constitute the strength and per- 
manence of a university, and distin- 
guish it from a school. A large 
number of these are held to the 
bosom of their kind mother by 


offices, fellowships, tradition, 
sympathy, esprit. 
A body of elect, drawn by 


adequate intellectual tests from the 
body of the nation; proved in 
character, known to one another, 
strengthened by the support of 
their fellows, dowered at will with 
all that is to be known, held back 
by their own historic tradition 
from ‘‘raw haste;” trained to 
wait wisdom’s bloom, rather than 
run to seed or grow to weed, with- 
drawn from the meaner fret of the 
world, with leisure to contemplate 
its larger issues; such are the 
members that partake of the en- 
dowments of the ideal university : 
What do they for us? 

What have they to do but act 
as schoolmasters of a superior 
kind? we can imagine to be the 
objecting question of the ordinary 
practical man. But here we have 
an opinion from one of the wisest 
of Dons, which will lead our 
thought into a different channel 
from that of the views of the un- 
informed critic :— 

ae — mind is often a 
more serviceable instructor to a 
learner than a formed mind ; hence 
the well-known fact that the young 
often learn more from a young 
tutor, just a little their senior,. 
than from an accomplished man of 
science.” Pattison. 

If, then, there are a sufficient 
number of these young men of 
energy to carry out the scheme of 
instruction, the powers of those: 
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wn old and wise enough for 
eeper thought and wider work 
are to spare. 

The actual work of teaching 
being done by the younger profes- 
sors, at the colleges, and by private 
tutors, the elders become Fellows, 
and have to do rather with men 
than youths, with the problems 
outside rather than inside the 
university. They may act as 
senators in the University Parlia- 
ment, regulate its practices, inform 
it with their special wisdom, but 
that need not so monopolise their 
energies as to shut them out from 
larger use. Neither, indeed, need 
those who are actual lecturers be 
wholly absorbed by that special 
work. 

When we affirm that the proper 
function of the permanent element 
of a university is to teach ideas to 
the nation, the sour thought will 
arise in the minds of many that 
we do not want ideas; what is the 
good of idealism to us? 

Turning again to the Rector of 
Lincoln College, we find :—‘“‘ Every 
one of us is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, working out this double 
problem, to combine specialty of 
function with generality of cul- 
ture.” To bring the thought to a 
lower plane: a man must earn his 
bread in the world, but that 

roblem solved, is seeking how to 
i a free man, and earn the bread 
of Heaven, which is wisdom. And 
that wisdom, if it be real and not 
fanciful, will bring with it aid 
rather than obstacle to the earning 
of the bread of the world. 

Hatred of ideas can only arise 
from stupidity, in which case the 
state is rather one of “ inaccessi- 
bility to ideas”; from a low and 
brutalised state which shrinks from 
everything elevating; from the 
Misappointing experience of weak 
and misguided pretenders to ideas; 
or from miscomprehension of the 
term and misapprehension of the 
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thing. Ideas are simply prin- 
ciples, capable of informing 
practice because drawn from 
experience, which is combination 
of, and deduction from, facts; or 
they mszy be partly due to 
the rarer flash of insight 
which is genius, and gained we 
know not how. The form, or 
idea, of the American axe has at 
last reached this country, the 
Eee of the ‘‘ inaccessibles ” 

eing at length estimated at their 
true value. If a man ignorant of 
axes had to perform a certain work 
of felling trees, and were given a 
score axes to use at will, he would 
probably end in selecting the best. 
The man accustomed to his grand- 
father’s axe only would take the 
instrument that resembled it most. 
But if he were accustomed to ideas 
also, they would fight with him 
until he became as wise as the man 
who trusted to the unbiassed ex- 
perience of the event. Ideas and 
experience are at one. 

The Churches are wrangling, the 
scientists are making abstruse dis- 
coveries ; politics, social life, re- 
ligious thought, are almost a chaos 
for lack of ideas, round which fit 
externals might cluster as steel 
filings about the pole of a magnet. 

What is required is not novelty ; 
there is abundance of useful 
thought in the world which only 
requires arrangement. In the 
history and records of philosophy 
can be found philosophy itself; in 
past experiences distilled into prin- 
ciples may be found the lost clues 
of politics; within the wrappages 
that have taken the name of re- 
ligion may be found its live heart 
and proclaimed anew ; the anoma- 
lies of our social and economic life 
may be detected by rigorous and 
logical application of principles, 
detail by detail; all this would be 
fit work for sober minds in the 
learned leisure of the ideal uni- 
versity. 
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‘*Education,” says Whewell, 
*‘ necessarily holds te the past. To 
act in the hope of introducing into 
the University course every novelty 
which attracts admiration in the 
world, would be to bewilder and 
intoxicate those whom we ought to 
direct and discipline.” Just as 
bad would it be to reflect worthless 
novelties back upon the world; 
but those dowered with ideas 
would find for novelties their 
place, for there are really no 
novelties, but only developments 
of the application of ideas. A 
sane idea, supported by its ana- 
logies and evidences, need provoke 
no controversy; but were such to 
arise, it would be limited by logic 
and refined by reason. But what- 
ever the result, the sphere of the 
university as a home of thought 
and the centre of the minds it has 
trained, ought to be not merely of 
academical but of national activity. 
And its teaching, if it were the 
teaching of principles drawn from 
experience, and the teaching of the 
habit of the use of principles for 
guidance, would be fruitful beyond 
measure. 

Said Prof. F. W. Newman in 
1843 [ Pref. to (Huber’s) ‘English 
Universities”’ | : — 

‘* If for the last two centuries the 


universities had grown healthily , 


and moderately, no faster change 
might perhaps now be requisite 
than actually went on for thirty 
years together; but they need a 
more than juvenile vigour, such 
as can only be gained by either 
new elements or new organs, to 
expand proportionally to the free 
intellect which has been formed 
without them, and every day wins 
upon them.” 

There is a stir in the universities: 
there has been a throwing off of 
shackles. Those who are conscious 
of the waning of university influ- 
ences in the complex bustle of 
modern life may find a hopeful 
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lesson in Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
observations, which are strictly in 
the style of the ideal university :— 

“The fact that it is more than 
three hundred years since the 
universities ceased to be metro- 
politan centres of learning and 
science, seems to throw an unprac- 
tical air over the suggestion that 
they should now become such. 
What has not been for so long, 
cannot, it is thought, ever be 
again. There must be some reason 
in the nature of things against it. 
After so long a desuetude, the 
privilege must have lapsed. To 
meet this prejudice, it 1s enough 
to cite the case of the German 


“universities, which, like ourselves, 


slept from the Reformation till the 
latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We are only now setting 
about an operation which was 
gone through in Germany a cen- 
tury back.” 

Organisation is a mighty power. 
The ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” we 
take it, were rather a university 
than an ecclesiastical outcome. As 
an effort in a particular direction, 
how strong they were, and of how 
much stronger influence than if 
they had been scattered anony- 
mously over periodicals, or written 
by men ignorant in a general 
sense of the drift of one another. 

Attention to ideas, to the princi- 
ples underlying daily experience, 
would gradually tend to simplifica- 
tion of statement of them. Prin- 
ciples are essences which may go 
in a very small compass and are 
pleasanter to take than watery 
dilutions. And with a little trouble 
taken to make its form perfectly 
clear, an idea may be inculcated 
upon an ignorant mind more 
readily than a congeries of con- 
flicting external facts. The 
teacher may draw his ideal result 
from a multitude of instances ; but 
once let it be caught by the mind 
of the most ignorant—and be it re- 
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membered the mind loves toexpand 
to an idea when encouraged to do 
so—it will not be lost as easily as 
the memory of a fact, and it will 
gather spontaneously for itself such. 
analogies and supports as may be 
existent in, or occur to, the mind 
into which it has found entrance. 

The true limitation of the power 
of the teacher of,wisdom is that 
minds in a really low state prefer 
depraved forms to perfect ones. 
A glaring, gaudy ornament will 
attract the savage mind much 
more than the most exquisite re- 
sult of harmony. This attraction 
to the grotesque rather than the 
beautiful may fairly have its ana- 
logies in the spiritual. Moody and 
Sankey, with their highly coloured 
Inferno and rhapsodical Elysium, 
attract those to whom the words 
“The kingdom of heaven is within 
yourselves ” would be meaningless. 
But there would be nothing to 
labour for if minds were all 
perfect crystal for inspiration to 
pass through in unimpeachable 
logical form. It is no reason for 
the withholdment of ideas that 
they have to make their way by 
their own expansive power. 

The ideal method, if we may 
judge from the ideal masters, 
rather than from the fanciful and 
incomprehensible pseudo-idealists 
who claim to be followers, is not 
to force upon unprepared minds 
ideas that are foreign, strange, or 
too large for them at once to 
expand to; but to discover for 
them the principle inherent in that 
which they are upon, and so make 
their business a thing of life to 
them. The terrible warning, ‘‘Cast 
not your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet 
and turn and rend you,” is not to 
be forgotten; but the dangerous 
course is that neglect which limits 
the scope of the best influences by 
not carrying them outwards into 
something appreciable by the 
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generality. The subtle thought 
that might be flashed by paradox 
from one keen mind to another 
would confuse the humble intellect : 
the wise man knows—but, alas, 
how rare is he even among the 
intellectual, the learned !—that 
to simplify thought until it 
becomes suitable unto the lowest 
intelligence, it requires but to be 
mingled over and over again witli 
love. To the creature of no 
intellectual appreciation at all, it 
would come as simple kindliness. 
Our great men too often shut 
themselves up within a narrow 
coterie, when they ought to be 
copying Nature’s method in the 
message of the mother to her 
child. Ideas are spiritual forms ; 
the glow of them, which is love, 
is caught first, for Love is ultimate 
Lord ; but the cultivation of the 
faculties is required before they 
become intellectually appreciable ; 
just as with a young child much of 
the test and correction of experi- 
ence is necessary before it can 
realise even natural objects in the 
manner ordinary to man. 

Ideas form the standard which, 
consciously or unconsciously, we 
have before our eyes in aiming at 
any object; whether our aim be 
high or low depends on the cha- 
racter of those ideas, and whether 
they are the best we can lay hold on. 
If means are not taken to enable 
the mind to entertain such ideas, 
there can be no orderly conduct 
save through instinct among the 
simple, and by fear among those 
of complex capacity. Where fair 
ideas are not, grow dwarfish phan- 
tasms, caprices and prejudices, 
which find bodies of selfishnesses, 
and hold disorderly rule. 

Modern prophets have said that 
the ancient irruptions from the 
hardy, barbarous North, which 
were wont to upset civilisations 
that had lost earnestness in 
luxury, might one day find their 
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counterpart in eruptions from be- 
low. The “lapsed masses,” held 
neither by loving nor intellectual 
sympathy, would claim to possess 
the world by such rude hold as 
pleased their fancy best. 

False hierarchies have so ob- 
scured the idea of the true, that 
perhaps few realise that they are 
most happy when imparting to 
those who look to them for protec- 
tion, and absorbing from such as 
are their natural superiors; not 
being subordinated in personality 
but held spell-bound as regards 
any quality, so long as the condi- 
tion of itscommunication continues. 
Said one who was a Father himself, 
We call those that have instructed 
us, Fathers. 

Until the Churches realise what 
one who is at once of the Church 
and the University(C. Wordsworth) 
proclaims as ‘the ancient and 
noble theory that to aim at all 
science is to aim at theology,””—and 
such realisation seems a long way 
off, there is work to be done for 
which great powers are needed ; 
and such are to be found in the 
linked minds of the ideal univer- 
sity, if yet somewhat dormant in 
the real. There is the trained 
capacity for thought and the 
leisure for its exercise; there are 
stored ready for use the history 
and philosophy of the world. 
Wisdom is the sleeping princess 
ever ready to respond to the 
awakening kiss of the earnest- 
eyed prince. Those who win her 
ought to do something for very 
glow and gratitude on behalf of 
those who are powerless to enter 
upon the same quest for them- 
selves. 

Amid the petty strife of sects, it 
may appear positively ludicrous to 
some who have almost reached Pyr- 
rhonism by living so long in chaos, 
to talk of ideas as of calm, bene- 
ficent, harmonious powers. But 
the sole reason of such miserable 
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confusion is that the dominant 
ideas are missing; we require 
more ideas, and above all, that 
they come with integral form, not 
scarred by prejudice, or wizened 
through bigotry, but large with 
honest love. We turn with de- 
light tothe words of Jowett, who, 
from the intellectual observatory, 
if we may so speak, of his univer- 
sity position, speaks thus hope- 
fully of that which at present 
—_ rise to the hottest strife, the 
criptures on which the national 
religion claims to support itself :— 
‘Could all be brought to an in- 
telligence of their true meaning, 
all might come to agree in matters 
of religion, That may seem to 
be a hope deferred, yet not alto- 
gether chimerical. If it is not 
held to be a thing impossible 
that there should be agreement 
in the meaning of Plato or 
Sophocles, neither is it to be re- 
garded as absurd that there 
should be a like agreement in the 
interpretation of Scripture. The 
disappearance of artificial notions 
and systems will pave the way to 
such an agreement.” 

This leads us to the connection 
of the Church with the University. 
In the ideal Church and the ideal 
University, the leading minds ara 
at one on the philosophy of their 
religion. Personal religion, which 
is not creed but life, dwells in all, 
and here again there is unity. But 
the function of the Church is to 
bring the reality of this religion, 
and something of this philosophy, 
to help the feeble and the ignorant ; 
the function of the university is to 
keep philosophy fresh and bright 
by use, to impart knowledge for 
special uses, to gather and convey 
the lessons of history, and to be 
the store-house and source of ideas. 
The Church has to give comfort and 
example to the people of feeling ; 
she spreads out and becomes paro- 
chial, with most varied uses ; the 
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university has to comfort the men 
-of mind by bringing order and ful- 
ness into philosophy; it isa thought 
-ceutre from which should emanate 
rays tending to cancel cloudy chaos 
by shewing how large is the 
world’s day. 

The circumstances that have pro- 
duced the relations between Church 
and universities with us have been 
peculiar. Says Gibbon :—“ the 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge 
were founded in a dark age of false 
and barbarous science, and they are 
still tainted with the vices of their 
origin.” Says Smith (‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations’) :— 

“The present universities of 
Europe were originally, the greater 
part of them, ecclesiastice1 corpora- 
tions, instituted for the education 
of Churchmen. They were founded 
by the authority of the Pope ; and 
were so entirely under his im- 
mediate protection, that their 
members, whether masters or 
students, had all of them what 
was then called the benefitof clergy, 
that is, were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction of the countries 
in which their respective nniversi- 
ties were situated, and were 
amenable only to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. What was taught in 
the greater part of those universi- 
ties was suitable to the end of 
their institutions, either theology, 
or something that was merely pre- 
‘paratory to tieology.” 

The Reformation, while it smote 
abuses that were grown rampant, 
and a religion that had lost its way 
in luxurious ceremony, introduced 
an element peculiarly affecting the 
relation of Church and University, 
that of Doctrine. Doctrine, thatis to 
say, not as being the form of truths 
that were naturally or spiritually 
evident, and so to be appreciated 
according to the growth of the 
mind and quality of the soul, but 
as a system to be inculcated intact, 
and constituting the whole and 
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completion of religion. This 
being the case, it is evident that 
either the University or the Church 
must be dictator ; and the Church 
being vastly the larger power, 
overwhelmed the University. In- 
tellect thus comes under bonds, 
with the usual result of degrada- 
tion following upon the removal 
of free play and healthy interest; 
and we cannot wonder if Adam 
Smith should have had some justi- 
fication for his words, cal as 
they seem to us to-day :— 

‘The discipline of colleges and 
universities is in general contrived, 
not for the benefit of the students, 
but for the interest, or more pro- 
perly speaking, for the ease of the 
masters.” 

How narrowed may become uni- 
versity feeling, that should be 
broad to receive the impress of the 
universe; into what jealousy and 
timidity it may fall, may be 
judged from such a fact as that 
of the University Orator in 1669 
inveighing against the Royal 
Society, established in Oxford at 
the middle of the century, as un- 
dermining the University. The 
generous University, awake to 
ideas, would have absorbed the 
Royal Society into its own bosom, 
with its workers as a free com- 
mittee of investigation, enjoying 
University privileges and support. 
But Robert Boyle was much too 
broad and sturdy to be taken in by 
such as could not open their arms 
very wide. 

‘Taking a leap of something over 
a century and a half, we find 
Oxford, not much improved, endea- 
vouring to crush a new University 
that proposed to omit conventional 
theology from its curriculum, with 
its petition ‘‘that serious injury 
would accrue to numerous ancient 
institutions, and much consequent 
evil to the public, if a right to 
confer any academical distinctions 
designated by the same titles or 
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accompanied with the same privi- 
leges as the degrees of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should be given by royal 
charter, either expressly or by 
implication, to a society who had 
no immediate connection with the 
Established Church, and taught no 
sy stem of religion.” 

This was nearly fifty years ago ; 
and great changes have taken 
oe in the relation between the 

niversity and the Established 
Church ; changes as great in 
their way as the difference between 
the present system of examinations 
and that early state in which the 
student could undergo his exercises 
at the hands of an old toping com- 
panion of his choice, or as the 
difference between the present 
state of the Bodleian Library and 
its condition when the father of 
Beddoes the poet, an  experi- 
mentalist, and friend of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, was complaining of 
the neglect and incivility of the 
librarian. Then college libraries 
were ‘‘ attics haunted by pigeons 
and drowsy with dust.” Whata 
brief space of time, if we will but 
realise it, is between us and bar- 
barism. It is incredible to think 
during how short a period has 
been enjoyed such a pursuit as the 
study of Greek. We may be very 
hopeful that the Reformation is a 
great event not yet concluded. We 
hear of the decadence of England : 
truly we are moving rapidly in 
certain evil directions, but taking 
a view that will allow for ups and 
downs, and pauses and renewals, 
do we realise how very recent is 
our rise ? 

No doubt a narrow view of 
theology has stood in the way of 
university expansion, and the over- 
shadow of the Church cannot but 
have specialised or limited the 
university idea. Now there is a 
hope that both may grow in grace 
and breadth together. There is 
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now no longer the same implied 
reproach to the elder universities 
in the words of F. W. Newman as 
when they were written (1841) :— 

‘The Scotch and the German 
universities are as open as that of 
London ; Dublin University admits 
Roman Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants. The Moors of Spain 
generously allowed Christian 
youths of France and England to 
study in their University of Cor- 
dova.” 

That which the universities have 
lost in prestige, that subtle power 
so difficult to regain, they owe to 
their subjugation to ecclesiastical 
modes. We raise no question as 
to whether these modes were in 
themselves evil or good; there is 
fault none the less either way in 
the subjugation to them of the 
soul of a university. Here is the 
feeling, for instance, of some plain 
man writing in Rees’ Cyclopedia 
in 1819 :— Within the last twenty 
years London has presented nearly 
all the advantages, without any of 
the fetters, of established univer- 
sities; for in this vast city many 
literary and scientific institutions 
have been formed, and many 
courses of lectures delivered, all 
calculated to improve the rising 
generation.” 

The power of unfettered ideas 
is to allow us to take compreheu- 
sive views and breathe in expan- 
sive air; the palaces where love 
and wisdom may dwell are no 
theologic fantasy, but as real as 
the hovels of ignorance and 
brutality. ‘If we ask,” says 
F. W. Newman, with much force, 
‘‘wherein the civilised differs from 
the savage intellect, we find it is 
mainly in the disposition and 
power to look backwards and 
forwards; while in the most de- 
graded barbarism, the mind is 
fixed solely on the present 
moment.” 

To-enable persons to acquire this 
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priceless power is the work, not 
only of the ideal but of the real 
university. 

‘‘ The university,” says Pattison, 
‘is hereby distinguished from the 
school, that the pupil here takes 
leave of disciplinal studies, and 
enters upon real knowledge.” 

Again, the university is not an 
academy, which has for its object 
the extension of knowledge only, 
and the stimulation of philosophi- 
cal inquiry. These pursuits may 
be in connection with the universi- 
ties or not; whether they are or 
not, the ideal university will have 
its own portion of them. To cite 
Pattison once more :— 

“The university is to be an 
association of men of science. But 
it is not for the sake of science that 
they are associated. Whether or 
no the State should patronise 
science, or promote discovery, is 
another question. Even if it 
should, a university is not the 
organ for this purpose. A _ pro- 
fessoriate has for its duty to main- 
tain, cultivate, and diffuse extant 
knowledge. This is an everyday 
function which should not be con- 
founded with the very exceptional 
pursuit of prosecuting researches 
or conducting experiments with 
a view to new discoveries. The 
professoriate is ‘to know what is 
known and definitely acquired for 
humanity on the most important 
human concerns’ (Grant Duff).” 

In accordance with this wise 
view of university functions, law 
should be taught as a science, and 

in its principles. And as they re- 
tire from the actual business of 
teaching, the professors in the 
ideal university would endeavour 
to contribute towards the reduc- 
tion, through principles, to order, 
of the gigantic, overgrown waste of 
law that appears daily to grow 
more ugly and hopeless, and is a 
disgrace to a community possessed 
of brains capable of being made 
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the vehicle of ideas. In medicine, 
similarly, there ought to be no 
fear of resolving practice into its 
ideas: ‘‘pneumatology” Adam 
Smith sneers at as constituting a 
preferential department to physics 
in the common course of the 
greater part of the universities of 
Europe ; but of psychology, bug- 
bear though it be from its diffi- 
culty and novelty as a definite 
study, the ideal university, which 
is the very representative of “the: 
men who know,” is bound to learn 
something. The term knowledge 
can be employed but in a very 
imperfect sense if any part be 
shirked, as far as its principles at 
least are concerned, of the omne 
scibile. 

Has the ideal university any 
business to interfere in polities ? 
By no means to interfere; but 
being the representative of princi- 
ples, certainly to inform. The 
National Church, having been 
long a party, or rather several 
parties, instead of a comprehensive 
rallying ground of earnest men, 
we have said that the ideal uni- 
versity must hold aloof, as in duty 
bound, from. sectarianism. So with 
politics. There is a philosophic 
region, lit by the intelligence of 
the highest, and above party; in 
this the university-soul should 
dwell. There would be plenty to 
do without meddling in the mise- 
rable squabble that among all 
below statesmanlike men, and in 
all things below Imperial measures, 
misuses as cruelly the name of 
politics as fanatics take in vain the 
word republic. England is noto- 
riously content with taking life 
from day to day, and ignoring the 
light of principles upon the future. 
Wise men know this, and shrug 
their shoulders; a philosopher is 
an anomaly in the very House of 
Commons, he is so terribly lonely. 
Nevertheless, there is a workable 
field of somewhat neglected know- 
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ledge in scientia civilis. How dif- 
ferent might events have been in 
France, if the University of Paris 
had sustained in luminous reality 
the noble title of ‘the perpe- 
tual Council of the Gauls’! 
‘The ideal university, or rather 
those in it who form its element 
of continuity, and are free of task 
work, have a duty to perform. 
They need interfere in no actual 
operation; they need excite the 
ire of no individual monopolist or 
vested interest; theirs is not to 
war against persons or details ; 
they have to do with principles ; 
and these they proclaim fearlessly, 
and in time to be of service to 
those who might wish to adopt 
them in any actual conduct 
of affairs. Without being doc- 
trinaires, they might treat the 
subject of shoddy-work as a matter 
of philosophic and national in- 
terest and importance ; they might 
work out the complete theory of 
labour-disputes by the light of 
historic progress from feudalism, 
and shew each side its strength 
and its weakness. They would 
teach to look ahead. They might 
open the eyes of short-sighted 
business men, who are very quick, 
however, to follow a lead if they 
are left free to turn away from it. 
Their truths should not be pressed 
upon people; publication, with 
the natural authority of those 
known to be familiar with that 
of which they treat, would be 
enough ; truth wins her own place 
in the end. The Government it- 
self is not unwilling to entertain 
ideas provided they are not 
brought as a pill with a deputa- 
tion present to see it swallowed. 
But as Matthew Arnold says :— 
‘“While, on the Continent, 
through Boards and Councils, the 
best educational opinion ‘of ‘the 
country,—by which I mean the 
opinion of . - men who have 
established their right to be at least 
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heard on these topics—necessarily 
reaches the Government and influ- 
ences its action, in this country 
there are no organised means for 
its ever reaching our Government 
at all.” We may treat the phrase 
*‘ educational opinion” here in a 
wider sense than was intended. 

There is a miserable contempt 

prevalent among unreasoning 
minds for what is only a theory; 
they are unaware that a theory 
is only a view, or would be com- 
yelled to allow that a thing must 
S seen in one way or other before 
anything can be done with it. We 
may interest ourselves in the old 
picture of the astute counsellor 
standing breathing into the ear of 
the king. That potentate, be he 
prince or people, may not always 
follow definite advice, but he is 
influenced by it to a greater extent 
than he is himself aware of. 

In these days of growing luxury, 
the stainless ideal university would 
enter its protest and establish a 
kingdom wherein it was recognised 
that intelligence is superior to the 
costliest upholstery, and where 
poverty would be refined and 
allowed to be no bar to a share of 
intellectual life. 

In former days universities were 
devised to benefit poor students ; 
now they mainly help only the 
comparatively rich ; while the class 
that now in a peculiar way needs 
most help, is neglected. The 
methods of apprenticeship, the 
necessity that a lad shall earn 
money, the fear of pauperising 
parents; these prevent us from re- 
deeming our squalid masses by 
passing them when young through 
a course that would make them 
able to earn their bread honestly, 
and set our country far above its 
rivals in the enhanced power of 
our handicraftsmen, and the con- 
sequent economy of their work- 
manship. We patch up at large 
expense the gaping social defects ; 
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we hem in with police; provide 
ample prisons; but to attack the 
root, what is it fails us? It is not 
money, but ideas. These the 
universities might supply. Not 
transcendental ideas, but ideas 
capable of being developed into 
practical statesmanship. 

We would not go so far as to 
say that Oxford or Cambridge 
should build workshops to train 
mechanics, or should establish 
schools of design for calico printers, 
or should train the scamping work- 
man of the day into a responsible 
wealth-producer ; but the ideal 
university would give patronage 
and support, as well as suggestion 
and impetus, to institutions fitted 
for such purposes. 

But as universities are of all 
kinds, literary, theologic, medical, 
Jesuitical, free; so the ideal uni- 
versity might contain a department 
or found a special branch for the 
training of handicraftsmen, or the 
teaching of useful arts, in a more 
economic manner than the present 
blundering system of apprentice- 
ship; it might overcome jealous 
secrecy and opposition to the ob- 
taining of special knowledge. 
There was an attempt made 
some few years ago to establish 
in London a National Univer- 
sity for Industrial and Technical 
Training, but the scheme fell 
through, doubtless for lack of 
ideas having previously done their 
sufficient m4 The Kensington 
School of Science and Art, with 
its branches, is, however, an exten- 
sive university; while the School 
of Cookery is really a technical 
university of an important kind, 
in view of the health, comfort, and 
economy of the community. It is 
at least more important to work at 
such a purpose than to edit a 
classic that has been several times 
well done already. 

The Catholics claim to have once 
had the ideal university. ‘‘ Every- 
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thing,” say they, ‘had with them 
asingular unity, and a wonderfully 
practical turn. Theology, meta- 
physics, poetry, history, painting, 
architecture, all formed for them 
one grand fabric.” When Catholics 
learn that private judgment would 
be the strength and glory of a 
real Church which would embrace 
every good aspiration, whether it 
took an ancient, a medisval, or 
a modern doctrinal form; and 
when Protestants, still protesting 
against slavery of the reason 
through voluptuous ceremonial 
and narrow rules of faith, still 
further expand the growing toler- 
ance, and exchange doctrinal and 
trifling disputes for a more truly 
catholic spirit and love, then may 
we hope for the ideal university 
on a grander level than ever. 
What would unite both would be 
the realisation of a present inspi- 
ration, in the light of which the 
authority of any Peter is put on a 
level with the authority of Shake- 
speare, that is, on his own merits, 
and not on prescription or inculca- 
tion. This disintegration of what is 
unreal is actually taking place. 
We see the signs of it day by day. 
Furthermore, the ideal of to-day 
is the hope of to-morrow, and the 
working clue of the years. 

On difficult questions the best 
informed men have taken up a 
feeble fashion of observing silence, 
putting their conclusions aside as 
referring to tender and untouch- 
able topics. Their conclusions 
may be wise and valuable, and 
known to a limited circle of their 
friends, but they shrink from 
giving them forth. Isolated effort 
is paralysed before such questions. 
On the permanent element in the 
ideal university, and on all gather- 
ings of trained and well-stored 
minds, it depends to be schvol- 
teachers of men. Where ideas are 
honestly launched forth, even 
though they may fail of reaching 
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directly such as they were designed 
to benefit, they are seized upon by 
intermediates, and passed on in a 
more or less adequate, a more or 
less altered, a more or less masti- 
ested and digestible form, to those 
whom they would otherwise fail to 
reach. Ifthe ideas are withheld, 
there can be no such communica- 
tion. How great an influence is 
wielded by an university of con- 
spicuous men may be determined 
by the effect of the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews.” We want the essays 
and reviews of the ideal university 
to touch on all the burning topics 
with sanity and power. 
Oxford sets herself to culture as 
a quality, to poetry combined with 
accuracy. Cambridge aims at 
mental discipline and the furnish- 
ing of the mind with rules that can 
be made applicable to their own 
uses. These are alike noble ob- 
jects; they but require to be 
prosecuted in a wider field. 
As regards University Reform ; 
what is the quality of education 
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given at each university, the 
governing bodies are the natural 
sovereigns. Informed by the 
general opinion of the members, 
who in turn take into account 
current opinion as formed without, 
with its conclusions that may be 
of permanent value, or of only 
temporary vogue, weighing them 
by the more intimate knowledge of 
their own ; quick to take in ideas, 
deliberate in acting upon them; 
these should themselves be the 
University Reformers. Their duty 
is to teach what they deem best 
and most in accordance with their 
wisest traditions. And if they are 
quick to take in ideas—which 
faculty is gained best by giving 
them out—they will never let 
popular opinion take them by 
surprise. The only motto for the 
ideal university is vigilance; by 
watchfulness any valuable reform 
from the outside will be ever fore- 
stalled, and ideas will have time to 
work out their own mature forms, 
within as well as without. 


Kentncate Coox. 
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A STATESMAN OF AN OLD SCHOOL. 


(Hor. Opes iii. 5.) 


High thundering Jove, the king of heaven 
We own; on earth our God we greet 
Augustus, with wild Britons driven 
And surly Persians, to his feet. 


Hath Crassian warrior lived defiled 
With savage wife, and eked his age, 
(Oh, Senate-house ! oh, world gone wild !) 
A yokel, with kin villeinage ? 


A Marsian, an Apulian made 

A vassal Mede—of Bucklers, home, 
And Gown, and Vesta, renegade, 

While Jove existeth yet, and Rome! 


’Twas this the shrewd mind had foreseen 
Of Regulus, denouncing base 
Conditions, and example mean, 


Entailing curse on coming race ; 


Unless the captive youngsters died, 
Unhelp’d, unwept—‘‘ Our standards, lo, 
' ” 


In Punic temples hung !” he cried, 
‘¢ And trophies piuck’d without a blow ! 


‘¢ This I have seen, and seen have I 
Gyved Roman arms on Roman back, 
And gates flung wide, and ploughs in ply, 
On lands we always used to sack ! 


‘* Weighed back in gold, faint heart, I wot, 
Shall come home stout! Ye fools that so, 
Pile bane on bale. Can wool, arot 
With drugs, retrieve its sullied snow ? 
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‘¢ True manhood lost is lost for aye, 
Nor deigns reclaim degenerate clan ; 

When turns the carted fawn to bay, 
Then he shall quit him like a man, 





‘* Who craved of perjured foes parole— 
He conquer Carthage, by and by, 
With shackled arms, and abject soul, 
Who felt the lash, and feared to die. 





*« To save his life was all in all ; 
For peace, or war, what odds? Oh, shame, 
Oh, Carthage, hoised to power and fame, 

On Italy’s indecent fall !” 


His chaste wife’s kiss he waived aloof, 
And little sons, as one allowed 

No rank, no rights ; and passion-proof 

To earth his manly aspect bowed. 





Until, by one relentless will, 

The wavering sires he over-rode, 
And leaving friends to weep their fill, 
Away the lordly exile strode. 





His doom right well he wot—the rack 
By savage headsman worked ; yet so 

He swept obstructive cousins back, 

And folk that barred his passage fro, 


As if from irksome cares he went, 
And litigating clients freed, 
For pleasure, to Venafran mead, 

Or Lacedzemonian Tarent. 


R. D. Biackmore. 


A Picturesque Transformation. 


A PICTURESQUE TRANSFORMATION. 


By Juxtian HawrTuorne. 


Tue studio of Mr. Edward Tre- 
maine, artist, presented a striking 
illustration of the romantic dogma 
that genius and affluence are in- 
versely proportional. Unless he 
sold the picture now on his easel, 
he could not pay his board-bill, 
and the picture was a work of 
genius. I would not, indeed, 


undertake to say that Mr. Tremaine 
(still a very young man) was him- 
self an assured and full-fledged 
genius, every stroke of whose 


brush must necessarily bear evi- 
dence of divine afflatus. It were 
safer to regard him merely as a 
youth of grand possibilities, who, 
under the influence of a profound 
and happy mood, had produced an 
immortal work. If his subsequent 
productions reached or surpassed 
the level of this, his claim to 
artistic pre-eminence must be ad- 
mitted ; if not, it ought not only to 
be rejected, but the artist’s temerity 
in making it sternly denounced. 
The subject of the picture was 
simple: three faces, two—bright 
and vivid—in the foregfound; a 
third, grave and shadowy, appear- 
ing behind. Nevertheless, the 
design, pleasing even at the first 
glance, gradually satisfied the in- 
most heart of the beholder. It 
touched the mainsprings of human 
interest, yet was there sufficient 
ideality in the treatment to exalt 
without weakening its effect upon 
the mind. Love was the key-note 
—love in its fullest phase, dimmed 


by no stain of sensuality or sordid- 
ness. And, whether gazing at the 
young girl who, with sweet, ap- 
pealing eyes, and blushing as it 
were at her own timidity, shrank 
while she clung to the vigorous 
youth beside her ; or, again, at his 
noble young visage, which, bright 
with the fresh lustre of lofty 
thoughts and impulses, was 
softened and made tender by the 
maiden’s reliance on his strength ; 
or, once more, at the grave eyes, 
thoughtful brow and eloquent lips 
of the sage in the background, 
mellowed by their expression of 
sympathy with the untried young 
lives before him :—toward which- 
ever of these the gaze was turned 
it recognised, under their several 
guises, the various phases of the 
immortal passion. And Mr. 
Edward Tremaine, having added 
the finishing touch to his work, 
stepped back a few paces, with his 
head on one side, and contem- 
plated it in silence. 

** T call that good !” he remarked 
at length, with the candour of one 
who is by himself. ‘ Hope it’ll 
prove a true prophecy, and that 
the Doctor will take the hint. Take 
the hint! By Jove, he can’t help it!” 

This observation was not, per- 
haps, inspired by a_ sentiment 
altogether so lofty and ideal as 
that which pervaded the picture ; 
but even young men of genius oc- 
casionally stoop to ordinary con- 
siderations, and their noblest 
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achievements may sometimes be 
brought about by other causes 
besides abstract love of art. A 
work, destined to elevate and de- 
light the world hundreds of years 
from now, will not therefore be 
less useful as a provision against 
its author’s immediate personal 
necessities; and Edward Tremaine, 
deeply as he reverenced his pro- 
fession, probably rejoiced in his 
present success more on account of 
the benefit to result therefrom to 
his private purse and prospects, 
than because of any profit that 
unborn generations might derive 
from it. 

At this juncture the Doctor 
knocked at the studio door, and 
was cordially—I will not say 
obsequiously—welcomed by the 
artist. He said very little, but 
sat down in a chair opposite the 
picture and studied it in silence. 
He was not an effusive man, though 
kindly in his manner, and under- 
stood to be benevolent in dispo- 
sition. But brains, learning, and 
money combined in sufficiently 
large quantities, will cure any one 
of loquacity; and the Doctor was 
renowned for all three. 

‘“You have been more than 
successful here, Edward,” he pro- 
nounced at last,in his slow, soft 
tones. ‘‘The world might remember 
you for this.” 

Edward wore an air of pleased 
shyness. So far, all was going 
well. He resented the idea of a 
trumpery board-bill having ever 
given him annoyance. 

“‘ To look behind the veil Society 
draws ‘over our real selves,”’ pro- 
ceeded the Doctor, folding his arms, 
‘‘ and to reveal to us what we are 
inwardly conscious of being, or of 
the capacity to be, is a great 
achievement. You have at once 
caught and idealised the likenesses, 
and with the most difficult part of 
your subject—the maiden, Fran- 
cesca—you have best succeeded. 
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Fair as she is, you have painted her 
soul rather than its fleshly: er.” 
Veil, he would have said, but 
remembering that he had used 
that word already, and disdaining 
to be tautological, the Doctor 
finished his sentence by a gesture 
of the eyebrows. 

Edward’s pleasure had by this 
time overtopped his shyness. His 
patron was taking the very course 
which his fondest imagination had 
mapped out for him—nay, he was 
even improving on the original 
plan. For the artist had long 
loved Fannie (or, as her guardian, 
the Doctor, preferred to call her, 
Francesca), and in painting this 
picture he had intended to indicate 
this fact to the Doctor in a delicate 
and esthetic manner, and so pre- 
pare the way for a full and 
explicit confession. Such a con- 
fession was balancing on his 
tongue, just ready to jump out, 
when the elder gentleman spoke 
again, in a musing tone. 

‘Yes, itis confirmatory of my 
theory,” he said. ‘‘ Who regards 
life dispassionately alone portrays 
it clearly. In this idealised con- 
junction of maidenhood and youth 
—of Francesca and yourself—is 
embodied love’s true essence; but 
you could never thus have pictured 
the passion had you yourself been 
subject to its influence.” 

Edward’s countenancefell. ‘“‘Con- 
found his theory!” he ejaculated 
—very much below his breath. 
Evidently the language of paint- 
brush and canvas was not unam- 
biguous enough. It would be 
necessary, then, to break the ice 
in a more direct, if less artistic 
fashion. He cleared his throat, 
put his hands in his pockets and 
took them out again, glanced at 
the Doctor; and finally, fixing 
his eyes on the toe of his own 
boot, he began, in a gently argu- 
mentative manner— 

“Of course, what you say must 
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be true, dear Doctor, and no one 
could help ‘agreeing with you. 
Still, don’t you think that love 
may sometimes be the best teacher 
—the truest expounder? Might 
not the success achieved in this— 
in a picture of this kind, be due 
less to the skill of the artist than 
to—you know—the sentiment that 
inspired him ?” 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows 
and let them fall again ; folded his 
arms a trifle tighter than before, 
and looking full at Edward, said 
in his softest tone— 

“T don’t understand . . .?” 

Had Edward been older or wiser 
than he was, he would have per- 
ceived that the Doctor did under- 
stand, but that he desired, not an 
explanation, but a disclaimer; and 
that he was pausing in that inter- 
rogative manner in order to give 
him a chance to retract ere it was 
too late. But Edward was neither 
old nor wise, and furthermore he 
was in love. So, having made up 
his mind beforehand that the 
revelation should take place to- 
day, he was blind to all sinister 
omens, and with little further pre- 
face he blurted out the whole 
story. 

It is unnecessary to give it at 
length here. The burden of it 
was that Edward loved Fannie, 
and Fannie, Edward ; and by way 
of eloquently impressing the fact 
on the Doctor’s mind, the unlucky 
youth so amplified, beflowered, 
and bespangled it with rhetorical 
ornament, that redundancy could 
no farther go. Had his Saar 
been thirsting all his life long to 
hear precisely this communication, 
the prolixity of its delivery must 
needs have bored him; but he 
never had so thirsted. When, 
therefore, Edward at last stopped 
the torrent of his words, and stood 
before his patron with flushed 
cheeks, kindling eyes, and the 
conviction that he had made a 
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profound impression, the Doctor— 
well, the good gentleman’s face 
was shaded by his hand, and he 
made no immediate reply; but it 
was likely enough that a profound 
impression had been made on him, 
for all that. 

He remained undemonstrative 
so long, however, that Edward 
began to grow restless. Not that 
he had misgivings ; his cause was 
too reasonable as well as too well- 
pleaded to allow of that; but he 
did feel a slight disappointment 
that the response had not come 
with greater spontaneity and gush, 
And to do the young man justice, 
he had fair grounds for hope ; and 
but for one untoward circumstance, 
which he could not be expected to 
know of, all might have turned 
out happily. Imsomuch as a 
knowledge of this circumstance 
will throw some necessary light on 
what happened afterwards, be the 
reader informed that it was simply 
this: the Doctor was himself in 
love with Francesca. 

The Doctor had always been an 
excellent man as the world goes; 
but persons with a large amount 
of uninvested intellect on hand 
are not always trustworthy, 
whether as regards themselves or 
others. And it was scarcely to 
be expected that he should make 
haste to enrich a rival at the ex- 
pense both of his purse and his 
heart; nor can he be blamed for 
taking whatever advantage of a 
young and handsome rival a 
gentleman quite in the meridian 
of life might find possible. Now, 
the Doctor held two trumps—his 
wealth, and Edward’s ignorance 
of his rivalship. A romantic 
notion of self-sacrifice might, 
perhaps, have prompted him to 
forbear playing them; but he was 
past the age of romantic notions, 
and to play his trumps he was 
resolved ; the chief question in his 
mind was how best to do it. 
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He unfolded his arms, laid hold 
of the root of his nose between the 
eyes with his thumb and forefinger, 
and brought them slowly down its 
somewhat excessive length to the 
tip. Then, looking up at Edward 
with a mildly inscrutable ex- 
pression, and speaking in a tone 
of musical gentleness, he said— 
‘‘Edward, I will be sincere 
with you. You have surprised 
me—even shaken me—not a little. 
As for Francesca, a father’s love 
and care for her could hardly 
equal my own; andI must allow 
no partiality even for you to blind 
me to her highest good. Because 
I must be judicious and con- 
scientious, do not think me selfish.”’ 
Oh no—no indeed! Edward was 
poor—he knew that; but he 
trusted not always to be so. He 
had hopes that in time— 
“The practice of your art may 
enrich you?” the Doctor inter- 
posed gently. ‘‘ Yes: but, J ask 
you, Edward, does genius always 
mean wealth ? Does not the very 
excellence of this picture of yours, 
for example, militate against its 
 : Is it not a rule of 
ife—The loftier, the more iso- 
lated ?” 

‘* But, dear Doctor, might not 
even a comparatively narrow circle 
suffice to—” 

“Well objected! Yes,—com- 
mand the right audience,—the fit 
though few—and your fortune, 
comparatively speaking, may still 
be secure. Nay, gain the hearty 
patronage of but a single admirer, 
whose taste and whose means are 
both of ‘the first order,—and why 
seek further? Do you take my 
meaning, Edward ?”’ 

Edward might perhaps have 
failed to do so, had not the Doctor 
happened, at this juncture, to thrust 
his hands carelessly into his 
trousers’ pockets, eliciting thence 
a subdued clinking sound, the in- 
ference from which was irresis- 
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tible. The young man coloured, 
and threw upon the other a quick 
questioning glance. The Doctor 
nodded his head slowly. 

‘“‘On two conditions,” he re- 
sumed after a pause, ~ ‘‘ both of 
them simple and easy of fulfilment, 
I will engage to assure your 
fortune. The first condition is 
this :—All pictures painted by you 
from this time forth, are to belong 
to me. The second condition is 
this :—You are to paint nothing 
but copies of the picture now on 
your easel. Do you agree?” 

Edward grasped his benefactor’s 
hand fervently. ‘Oh! can it be 
true?—How good, how kind you 
are! how—” 

‘“‘There, there!’ the Doctor in- 
terrupted, a peculiar covert smile 
accompanying the deprecating 
gesture thathe made. ‘‘ And now 
as to terms. I propose to pay you 
a thousand pounds for the first 
completed copy of your picture ; 
eleven hundred for the second; 
twelve hundred for the third, and 
so on, increasing at the rate of 
one hundred pounds on each suc- 
cessive reproduction. On your 
simple diligence, therefore, will it 
depend in how many years or 
months you become rich.” 

“Oh, Doctor! you are 
angel! and Fannie——” 

**But remember!” the Doctor 
added, rising from his chair and 
lifting his finger emphatically ; 
‘if you paint for any one but me ; 
or if you produce anything else 
than copies of this picture, all 
money up to that time received is 
forfeited. You understand ?” 

‘Perfectly, dearest Doctor. And 
when I’m rich I may marry 
Fannie ?” 

The Doctor laid his hand on 
Edward’s shoulder, and looked 
long and fixedly at him. At last 
he said— 

‘“When you feel no further 
need or desire for money, Francesca 
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is yours. But so long as you are 
conscious of requiring yet a single 
shilling to make up the sumof your 
pecuniary ambition, you must not 
claim her.” 

‘“‘T’m sure,”’ exclaimed Edward 
impulsively, ‘that a thousand 
pounds will be all I want—more 
than [ want! And it won’t take 
me long to paint that one copy; 
not more than a very few months, 
at most.” 

‘A year is not such a very long 
time, Edward,” remarked the 
Doctor, still with his eyes upon him, 
“and you and Francesca are still 
very young. Probably, by apply- 
ing yourself diligently, you could 
paint at least three copies in a 
year. That would be three thou- 
sand three hundred poundssterling. 
Don’t you think you could make 
your wife more comfortable and 
happy with such a sum than with 
a single thousand? Remember, 
she has always been accustomed 
to luxury: 

‘*Oh, but we love each other, 
and love is better than money!” 
interrupted the young man en- 
thusiastically. 

‘“‘Itis to be just as you decide,” 
rejoined the Doctor musically. 
‘Your future is in your own 
hands. Loveis better than money, 
no doubt; though money may 
have its uses, even for love.” 

Edward hesitated; the bright 
light in his eyes became a little 
less bright, and the flush of en- 
thusiasm died away on his fore- 
head. After a few moments’ 
reflection he spoke in a heavier 
tone. 

“T suppese you 
Doctor ; a year is not so very lon 
to wait; and I daresay I coul 
get four copies done in that time, 
by working hard. That would be 
four thousand six hundred pounds! 
dear me, what a lot of money! 
Almost five thousand.” 

‘Well, I must go now,” said 
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the Doctor, looking at his watch 
and moving towards the door. 
“And my advice, Edward, is, take 
short views ; don’t commit yourself 
to either one course or the other 
too rashly. Paint your first copy ; 
then, if it seems best to you to stop 
there, do so; if not, go on. There 
is no need of settling it all before- 
hand. Good-bye; I suppose you 
will want to be getting to work 
forthwith.” 

“‘ Good-bye,” returned the artist, 
rousing himself as from a reverie, 
and sighing. ‘‘ You are very kind 
—and very wise!” 

As the Doctor descended the nar- 
row stairs to the street, the peculiar 
smile. which had dwelt upon his 
features a while before, returned, 
and was broader than before. 

‘“‘T am sure of him,” he mur- 
mured to himself; ‘‘and as for my 
little Francesca, she is a beautiful 
—young—girl!” 

Edward, when he found himself 
alone, did not immediately fall to 
work upon the first copy, but threw 
himself into a chair, lit a pipe, and 
composed himself to reflect upon 
his good fortune. But, somehow 
or other, he was not quite so cheer- 
ful as he ought to have been ; not 
even so cheerful as before the Doc- 
tor’s munificent offer was made. 
Whither had vanished that glow 
and fervour for his art which he 
had felt an hour since? Whence 
came this vague sense of a desecra- 
tion committed somewhere ? A cer- 
tain throb of the heart, half fear- 
ful, half exultant, which, when 
looking forward to the battle of 
life, it had been his wont to feel, 
was absent now. But that could 
hardly be otherwise. His future 
was already a thing of the past: 
there it stood upon the aan 
jingled in the Doctor's pocket! 
The studio wasa mint; he himself 
—a coiner. Artist, indeed ! 

But here Edward knocked the 
ashes irritably out of his pipe and 
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called himself a fool. What could 
be more absurd than for him to 
indulge himself with such morbid 
nonsense? Was not love—Fannie 
—the cause and end of all his 
efforts? What reason had he, in 
the name of common sense, to be 
discontented? Iv was plain, as the 
Doctor had pointed out, that only 
the power to support Fannie could 
confer upon him the right to possess 
her. Why be romantic and silly? 
Life was not, now, what it used to 
be in the Golden Age; it was a 
serious, practical business, not a 
rose-coloured vision. Money first, 
therefore, and afterwards—F annie. 
Yes, that was the correct principle. 

Doubtless his friend and bene- 
factor, the Doctor, would have 
been gratified could he have heard 
his protégé enunciate it. The 
learned gentleman lay stretched 
out in his favourite easy-chair, 
abstractedly stroking his long 
nose. His countenance had in a 
measure lost the grave philosophic 
calm that ordinarily belonged to 
it. Perhaps it was due to the 
extra glass of wine which he had 
that day taken after dinner, but 
his expression was astute, not to 
say roguish. He was playing a 
very shrewd game, wherein his 
penetrating insight and worldly 
wisdom were serving him well. 
An interesting, absorbing game, 
too; for what could be more 
fascinating than to take a fresh 
young soul, and, by dint of one’s 
knowledge of its elements and 
tendencies, to mould it into some- 
thing quite at variance with its 
Creator’s intention? And how 
additionally agreeable, were the 
experiment fraught with desirable 
consequences to one’s self—with 
nothing less than the successful 
consummation of a sincere attach- 
ment! Therefore, thrice happy 
Doctor! No wonder he smiled so 
peculiarly, as he stroked his long 
nose. 
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A certain class of timid and 
pettifogging moralists might, it is 
true, inquire whether, in the pro- 
cess of reconstructing other people’s 
souls, he did not risk the symmetry 
of his own? and whether the 
record of his curious ‘researches 
might not one day come to be 
read upon his own philosophic 
visage ? But the Doctor, it is 
needless to observe, would have 
been superior to such innuendoes ; 
ethensh I will not go out of my 
way to prove that his conduct in 
this matter was, from the moral 
point of view, altogether unexcep- 
tionable. But, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that many a 
man, in his position, would have 
acted in a far less gentle and con- 
siderate manner. Would it not 
have been easy for him to have 
sent Edward packing, without a 
shilling, and to have forbidden 
him ever to come near Francesca 
again? Instead of that, was he 
not stuffing the young fellow’s 
empty pockets with gold, with a 
prospect of connubial bliss to come 
on the top of that? Let hair- 
splitting moralists say what they 
would, the Doctor was, from any 
rational and logical stand-point, 
the most benevolent and liberal of 
men. 

Meanwhile the innocent and 
lovely cause of these effects was 
pursuing her wonted occupations 
of feeding her birds, watering her 
flowers, singing her songs, and 
reading her books of fairy tales. 
But on the morning following her 
guardian’s visit to the studio, 
while she was sitting in the con- 
servatory under an orange tree, 
an orange in one hand and an 
orange blossom in the other, a 
letter was brought to her, the per- 
fume of which brought to mind the 
tobacco pipe of her dear Edward. 
The orange rolled unheeded to 
the floor, the blossom dropped 
in her lap, and she snatched 
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the letter with a coo of pleasure. 
Of the depth and fervour of such 
love as hers, what further proof 
was needed ? 

She began the letter with a 
smile; but as she proceeded, the 
smile gradually died away, and her 
sweet eyebrows arched themselves 
plaintively. Her tender blue eyes 
opened themselves very wide at 
nothing, she put one taper finger 
to her lips, and sighed. 

‘‘Oh dear me!” she murmured, 
‘‘what dreadful things men are! 
and now Edward is going to be 
just as dreadful as the rest of 
them. He never used to say any- 
thing before, except that he loved 
me ever so much, and that I was 
the inspiration of his art, and the 
object of his life, and all sorts of 
nice things of that kind; but now 
he’s beginning to bother about 
money, and supporting me, and 
business, and being practical, and 
everything else that is tiresome. I 
declare it is too bad! He’s going 
to be like other men. I do wish 
there wasn’t any such thing as 
money; I don’t see the use of it. 
I’m sure I never want any; 
Guardie gets me everything that 
I ever want. It was sweet of dear 
old Guardie, though, to be so gen- 
erous to Edward. And perhaps, 
after all, money may be useful 
after one’s married, though it’s 
horrid to be always talking and 
thinking about it, I wonder how 
much will be enough? I'll ask 
Guardie when I see him. I don’t 
believe anybody ever could spend 
so much as a thousand pounds, 
however much they were married. 
Oh dear!” 

So sustained a stretch of thought, 
reasoning and speculation was too 
exhausting for our pretty Fran- 
cesca. She resorted to her fairy 
stories for rest and consolation ; 
but she failed to get as much out 
of them as she had been accus- 
tomed to. Again and again the 
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beloved and hitherto inexhaustible 
legends seemed to lose their charm ; 
the book closed, and the pensive 
look returned to the reader’s face. 
And when, that afternoon, she 
came into the Doctor’s study to 
— out his cup of tea for him, 

er white forehead was corrugated, 
and the corners:of her mouth 
drooped in a pathetic manner. 
The Doctor, however, appeared 
not to notice her distraught con- 
dition ; he did what was better ; 
he made her forget it. Francesca 
had always thought him good and 
kind, but this afternoon he was 
fascinating ; she had never been so 
well entertained. Edward’s letter, 
and all the doubt and distress 
which it had brought upon her, 
slipped clean out of her remem- 
brance. She sat ona little stool at 
the Doctor’s feet, and while he 
sipped his tea and stroked her soft 
brown hair, he told. her no end of 
delightful stories, more amusing 
even than those in the fairy-book, 
though of a very different kind. 
They were about real people, and 
about things that happen in the 
real world. One of the funniest 
was concerning the misfortunes of 
an absurd young couple, who got 
married without money enough to 
pay the minister his fee. It was 
irresistibly ludicrous, as _ the 
Doctor told it, and Francesca 
laughed her blue eyes full of tears. 
In the midst of her mirth, however, 
she was suddenly sobered by the 
reflection that, no longer ago than 
that very morning, she would have 
known no better than to do just so 
absurd a thing herself! Ah! how 
much she had learned since this 
morning. But, as the Doctor had 
said, she was only a beautiful young 
girl, open to be taught anything. 

Edward was not long in getting 
to work upon the first copy of his 
and by dint of constant 
abour he finished it in a very few 
months. It was beautifully 
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executed; and was, in the artist’s 
opinion, the superior of the original 
in every respect save one. That 
single defect, oddly enough, was 
in the portraiture of the young 
man himself. He could not say 
exactly where the fault lay; nay, 
comparing the face on the canvas 
with his own reflection in the 
mirror, he could not but acknow- 
ledge it a truer copy of his actual 
self. Nevertheless, something was 
wrong. At times, he fancied that 
it appeared almost common-place 
beside the inspired features of his 
first creation. 

Its technical merits as a work of 
art were, however, so great, that 
he feared to injure it by any at- 
tempt at alteration; and the ex- 
cellence of the other two faces of 
the group was so undeniable that 
he had no misgiving lest the 
picture should not meet with his 
patron’s approval. Accordingly he 
despatched him a neat missive, 
written on ribbed and stamped 
notepaper, requesting the honour 
of a call from him and Fannie to 
inspect the new work. ‘The in- 
vitation was promptly responded 
to. 
The Doctor took his seat in the 
critic’s chair with an aspect of 
genial affability; but before he 
had scrutinised the picture three 
minutes, it became evident that 
something was not quite right. 
Had he also discovered that 
changed, hardened look in the 
portrait of the youth ? 

“My dear Edward,” he said at 
last, folding his arms and casting 
up his eyebrows, “‘is there not— 
the picture, let me say, is in all 
other respects admirable, and in- 
deed almost above criticism—but 
is there not, think you, a consider- 
able—er—deterioration, shall I 
say? inthe expression of the sagein 
the background. Methinks there 
is less of lofty philosophic repose, 
and more of a certain crafty dis- 
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simulation, observable in the 
copied than in the original 
countenance. What say you, 


Francesca darling? Do you not 
agree with me, my pet ?”’ 

“Why, it seems to me, Guardie 
dear,” replied that young lady, 
who, after staring a while at the 
canvas, had turned away with a 
toss of her little head and an im- 
patient movement of her graceful 
shoulders, ‘‘it seems to me that 
your portrait and Edward’s are 
perfect images! But I think it’s 
very unkind of him to have made 
such a looking thing of me. I’m 
sure the old one was a great deal 
better. He’s made me look as 
though I cared a great deal more 
for my earrings and my pearl 
necklace, than for the—the——”’ 

She stopped and pouted her 
pretty lip: it was too much to 
expect that she should complete 
so complicated a sentence. But 
enough had been said, both by the 
Doctor and by her, to prove to 
Edward’s satisfaction that the best 
people in the world might be very 
unintelligent critics of a work of 
art. He forebore, however, to 
give utterance to his conclusion: 
men with an eye to business know 
that the truth is not to be spoken 
out at all times. His self-control 
had its reward. 

The Doctor, after a while, took 
out his velvet-backed and gold- 
mounted purse, which looked like 
a kind of pecuniary prayer-book. 
Opening it, he produced a cheque, 
signed and crossed, and handed it 
over to the artist with a smile. 
Edward flushed as he took it; it 
was for a thousand pounds 
sterling. 

“You can pay it into my bank- 
ers’ whenever you like, and open 
an account with them. Allow me 
to congratulate you on having 
become a man of capital. 
And now, how about congratula- 
tions on another matter? Is your 
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ambition satisfied ? Are you ready 
to begin the world as Benedict the 
married man ?” 

There was a pause; the cheque 
for a thousand pounds rustled 
in Edward’s fingers as he 
twisted it thoughtfully about. 
He glanced at Fannie, but there 
was no initiative in her lovely 
face; his eyes reverted to the 
cheque once more. A thousand 
pounds! It had seemed an im- 
mense deal of money a few months 
ago; indeed, it had seemed so up 
to the moment when the Doctor 
had produced it. Yet now, for 
some reason or other, the sum 
appeared to havedwindled in value; 
it was not so large in his hand as 
it had looked in the Doctor’s purse. 
What could be done with a thou- 
sand pounds, after all? He had 
often gone through the calculation 
before, 7” the result had never 
appeared so insignificant as now. 
A small house might be hired and 
very plainly furnished; he and 
Fannie might have a severely quiet 
wedding ; they might spend an 
economical honeymoon at some 
unfashionable watering-place, per- 
haps; and then—then the real 
drudgery of life would have to 

egin. They would be obliged to 
live from hand to mouth for who 
could tellhow long? very likely as 
long as they lived, for Edward 
could never hope to meet with 
«nother patron so liberal as the 
D «ctor was, and (under the con- 
ditions imposed) would continue tu 
be. Whereas, if he could only be 
sem and wait yet a few months 
onger, his position and prospects 
would be better by one or two 
hundred per cent. than they were 
now. He put the cheque in his 
pocket. 

“It’s very hard to decide, dear 
Doctor,” he said; ‘“ but I can’t 
help feeling the truth and wisdom 
of all you’ve said; I know that 
it would be selfish for me to marry 
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Fannie now, and I’m sure she 
wouldn’t love me so well as she 
does if she had to think me selfish. 
She’s always had everything that 
money could buy her, up to this 
time; and a thousand pounds— 
though it’s a very generous price 
to give for a picture—wouldn't so 
much as dress her in the way she’s 
been accustomed to, for more than 
a year. I’m sure you understand 
how it is, Fannie,” he added, turn- 
ing to the mistress of his heart ; 
“‘ you appreciate my motives, don’t 
ou?” 

“Oh, I think it would be vecy 
nice to be married,’ returned she, 
looking up at him with her bright 
blue eyes; ‘“‘though of course,” 
she continued, turning the diamond 
ring that sparkled on her finger, 
“it would be nice to be married, 
and to be as I am now, both 
together.” 

Edward was silent; but the 
Doctor smiled, and taking Fannie’s 
band in his own, he patted it 
fondly. 

“That’s a sensible, prudent 
little woman!” said he; ‘“ both 
you and Edward have gratified me 
very much ; you have inspired, me 
with the fullest contidence. For I 
may confess, now, that I should 
have been both disappointed and 
anxious had you persisted in 
rushing upon matrimony with so 
insufficient a pecuniary jus- 
tification. No, Edward, as the 
greatest of poets has told us, ‘ Put 
money in thy purse!’ Money, 
wrongfully applied, may be the 
root of much evil; but money, 
properly and intelligently applied, 
is undoubtedly the source of most 
human blessings. Poverty is un- 
dignified ; wealth, in wise hands, 
is happiness, freedom, and power. 
Make money to-day, in the vigour 
of your youth and strength; and 
hereafter, when your faculties of 
enjoyment and appreciation are 
ripe, you will find the cup of 
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luxury and pleasure brimming at 
your lips !” 

After the delivery of this really 
eloquent exhortation, the Doctor 
and Francesca took their leave. 
The former was in capital spirits ; 
this experiment of his was really 
most interesting, and it was suc- 
ceeding toadmiration. Francesca, 
on the other hand, was a trifle 
pensive ; and after she got home I 
suspect she went to her room and 
had a little cry about she knew 
not what. As for Edward, when 
he found himself alone, he lit his 
pipe, set the picture and the copy 

eside each other, and planting 
himself in front of them, studied 
them a long while with frowning 
eyes. 

There was no use blinking the 
fact; the copy was the better 
executed of the two, but equal to 
the original in point of expression 
and elevation of feeling it was not ! 
What should be done? 

After some consideration, the 
artist took the original picture 
from the easel, carried it to the 
dark closet behind the fireplace, 
and stowed it away there in the 
furthest corner, with its face to the 
wall. 

*“Tll copy my copies for the 
future,” he muttered to himself. 
“So long as I get paid for it just 
the same, what’s the odds?” 

The wording of the sentiment 
was perhaps ungraceful; yet may 
not the action upon which it was a 
comment have indicated progress ? 
Is not the march of our improve- 
ment measured by the perception 
of our early short-comings—a re- 
cognition of the crudities and 
unrealities of our first efforts? 
And, making all proper allowances 
for diversity of taste and opinion, 
—some preferring the delicate 


colouring and chaste expression of 
the old Pre-Raphaelites to the 
warm grace and glowing fancy of 
the modern French school,—is it 
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not generally noticeable that up- 
holders of the former style are 
deficient in those practical, busi- 
nesslike ways which, nowadays, 
are indispensable to prosperity and 
success,—in other words the sum- 
mum bonum of existence ? 


‘‘ Two years gone, and not mar- 
ried yet! By Jove!” murmured 
Mr. Edward Tremaine, leaning 
back in his chair and yawning, 
with his arms above his head. 

Edward Tremaine: yet by no 
means the immature, boyish, ro- 
mantic young fellow whom we have 
heretofore associated with that 
name. What a change—what an 
improvement—what a develop- 
ment! Married or single, he is a 
man transfigured. His figure is 
stouter; his curly hair is cropped 
short and parted behind. In his 
face we note the complete absence 
of anything likethe unsophisticated 
sentiment and dreamy abstraction 
of his earlier youth; they have 
given place to the keen, self-con- 
tained expression of one who un- 
derstands what is for his highest 
advantage, and does not mean to 
be cheated out of it. Observe, too, 
those faintly indicated lines about 
the corners of the eyes, and from 
the outside of the nostrils to the 
mouth :—they speak volumes! 
For the rest, Mr. Tremaine is 
elegantly attired, in a silk velvet 
lounging coat, Roman scarf, and 
Turkish slippers. The studio— 
for he still retains his old quarters 
—is superbly fitted up; we feast 
our eyes on rich Indian screens ; 
Eastern rugs and stuffs; vases, 
and voluptuous statuettes ; carved 
ivory from China, and quaint dark- 
hued cabinets and furniture of 
antique design. But perhaps the 
most peculiar feature in the studio 
was the entire lack of those piles 
of old canvases, those half-finished 
sketches and studies of colour, 
those dusty casts and grotesque 
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lay-figures, wherewith an artist’s 
den is generally be-littered. No 
‘* properties’’ of this kind were to 
be seen; in fact, the only indica- 
tions of the painter’s art being 
actually practised in this luxurious 
retreat, were the easel of inlaid 
ebony, placed so as to take the 
cool northern light, the uncom- 
pleted picture resting upon it, and 
the other picture standing just be- 
yond, of which the one first men- 
tioned was a duplicate. Add to 
these the artist’s palette and 
brushes, and the catalogue of 
practical appliances is about com- 
plete. For it will be recollected that 
Mr. Tremaine, unlike the majority 
of his less fortunate brethren, fol- 
lowed his profession under some- 
what narrow restrictions, and 
could therefore dispense with the 
heterogeneous paraphernalia with 
which they are obliged to surround 
themselves. 

As regards our friend’s technical 
proficiency, by-the-bye, we need 
but glance at the fresh canvas to 
assure ourselves that it has kept 
pace with his moral, mental, 
and physical advancement. So 
thoroughly has he now drilled 
himself to the routine of his work, 
that by this time he might almost 
have gone through with it with 
his eyes shut. The rapidity and 
accuracy of execution to which he 
has attained are something mar- 
vellous. It is worth while to copy 
one’s self, if for no other reason, 
for the sake of the extraordinary 
perfection certain to be arrived at. 

Mr. ‘Tremaine, after the observa- 
tion above recorded, drew out a 
small leather-bound pocket-book, 
and became absorbed in consult- 
ing it. Judging from the affection- 
ate interest with which he dwelt 
upon its contents, it might have 
been supposed to hold extracts 
from the more tender passages of 
Fannie’s letters ; interspersed, per- 
haps, with original thoughts on 
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love, and wise maxims on the 
artistic life. 

‘“‘Hm! let me see now,” mur- 
mured the lover. ‘‘Three and one 
are four, and three are seven. 
Thirty-three — forty-six — ninety- 
one hundred. Won't do, my boy; 
youcan’t afford it earlier than next 
year, any way. You see you spend 
quite all your increase as you go: 
along, and that brings it right 
down to seven at the most. Fannie 
would never consent to marry on 
a paltry seven thousand pounds— 
you know that. Well, so be it! 
She won’t mind waiting another 
twelvemonth, that’s one comfort. 
Come, get to work! this ought to 
be polished off before night-fall.” 

He adjusted his mahl-stick, and 
laboured away diligently for half 
an hour. At the end of that time 
a smart knocking on his door 
caused him to stay his hand; but 
before he had decided whether or 
not to say ‘‘Come in,” the door 
was thrown open, and a young 
lady entered. 

She was very pretty, fashion- 
able and stylish. Her costume 
and tournure were the perfection of 
the mode. Her countenance and 
bearing evinced complete self- 
possession, and something more 
than that ; she looked independent 
and knowing. In short, she might 
have served as a fair type of the 
wealthy, aristocratic girl of the 
period; and were it not for a 
reminiscence of something not un- 
familiar to us in the contour of her 
face and the setting of her un- 
abashed blue eyes, we might be 
glad to take leave of her with but 
a single glance of admiration. 

“That you, Fan.?” inquired 
Mr. Tremaine, laying down his 
palette and rising indolently to his 
feet. ‘‘ Where have you been this 
long while? Hullo! another new 
bonnet, by Jove!” 

“Think it’s pretty?” returned 
she, throwing herself into a rock- 
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ing chair and unfolding the fan 
that hung at her chatelaine. 
“Paris. Only five pounds too— 
wasn’t it cheap? wear me! I 
wish we lived in Paris.” 

“Five pounds every week or 
two for a thing like that, eh ?— 
Well!” 

“Well? I’m sure you needn’t 
grumble—the bills don’t come to 
you. And as for Guardie, nothing 
would make him grumble, except 
my not getting everything I wanted. 
I vow, I believe he’d make a nicer 
husband than you would, after all. 
Hullo! why, I declare, if the boy 
hasn’t nearly finished another. 
Sixteen hundred for that, isn’t it ?”’ 
She lifted a pair of eyeglasses in 
her gloved hand as she spoke, and 
setting them jauntily astride her 
little nose, she brought her gaze 
to bear upon the canvas. ‘ You 


don’t succeed with me, yet,” she 
added, after a minute, letting the 


glasses fall. ‘I’m still a little be- 
yond you, my dear fellow!” 

‘‘ Your bonnets are, at all events, 
though I’m not sure I wouldn’t 
rather paint them than pay for 
them. But I’m a hard working 
man, Fannie.” 

“Goodness! what a pathetic 
sigh; anybody would think you 
didn’t get half paid for it. I’m 
sure you needn’t work unless you 
choose; but I suppose you'll say 
you do it all for love of me—you 
old humbug, you—ha! ha! ha!” 

To this sally Tremaine made no 
rejoinder. He reseated himself, 
and fixing his eyes upon the door 
of the dark closet beside the fire- 
place, he lapsed into a brown study. 
He was thinking, perhaps, how 
remarkably Fannie had improved 
during the past two years over the 
simple, ingenuous, innocent-eyed 
little girl that he had then loved. 
What had occasioned the change ? 
Could the cause be in any way 
allied to those which had developed 
him ? 
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‘Do you ever think about our 
getting married, Fan?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Did you ever hear of a girl 
who didn’t think about when she’d 
be married, goosey?” retorted 
the young lady, shutting her fan 
and meeting Tremaine’s glance 
without any symptom of prudish 
embarrassment. ‘‘Of courseI do! 
Haven’t I decided on my dress, 
and what it’s to cost, and who are 
to be my bridesmaids, and 4 

‘‘ And how soon the wedding is 
to take place, I suppose ?’’ inter- 
posed Tremaine, with something 
of a growl. 

“Tf you ever thought of any- 
thing but money, you old miser, it 
would have taken place long ago. 
But don’t be cross and quarrel,” 
she added, rising and shaking out 
the ruffled train of her dress. ‘I 
didn’t come to discuss our matri- 
monial prospects, but just to tell 
you that Guardie is coming over 
here this afternoon; and he says 
he wants to see that old thing you 
painted years ago—the first one, 
you know. So don’t forget to 
hunt it up. Good-bye, dear old 
Ned. There—don’t kiss me again 
—you’ll make me look spotty!” 

Tremaine opened the door of 
the dark closet andlookedin. The 
light from the outer room fell 
dimly upon confused piles of 
rubbish, heaped on the floor and 
against the walls; but couldhardly 
penetrate to that furthest, duskiest 
recess where stood the picture 
upon which the superstructure of 
his present prosperity had been 
built. Tremaine, however, stepped 
in across the dusty débris, and lay- 
ing hold of the antiquated produc- 
tion, brought it forth to the clear 
light of the studio, and set it on a 
chair by the side of his latest and 
still unfinished copy. Then, hav- 
ing brushed away the accumulated 
dust of years, he set himself down 
to a critical comparison of the two. 
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The first result of his inspection 
was an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise. Could this be the original 
design which he had believed him- 
self to be reproducing! was it pos- 
sible that the same man, with the 
same soul, could have painted this 
first and this last! hich should 
he rather trust—the identity of the 
picture or the identity of his soul ? 

Seldom does the opportunity 
occur to a human being to place 
his past side by side with his 
present,—to contrast the two in- 
dividualities: nor would it be easy 
to forecast in imagination the sen- 
sations which such a contrast would 
produce. The mere memory of 
what has been is not sufficient; 
for memory is tinged with the 
colouring matter of current life. 
Only that which embodies in visible 
form the essence of our past exist- 
ence, will serve. Edward Tre- 
maine’s picture, revealing as it did 
the innermost traits of his dis- 
position and character at the time 
of its production, afforded the best 
advantages for such an experiment. 
Yet the artist’s face, instead of 
expressing the gratified self-esteem 
of one who has come upon proofs 
of his advancement, suggested the 
horror of a wretch who has just 
discovered the existence of a loath- 
some and fatal disease, which for 
years has been feeding upon his 
very vitals. 

When Tremaine had hidden 
away that first picture in the dark 
closet, resolving to copy his suc- 
cessive copies thenceforth, he had 
done so from an unacknowledged 
conviction that it contained a subtle 
truth and beauty which he had 
lost the power to repeat. Once 
out of sight and mind, the distress 
which the recognition of impotence 
inflicts had subsided, and he had 
been able to live his downward 
life very comfortably. Now sud- 
denly the ghost of his forgotten 
excellence arose, and confronted 
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him with his degradation. Per- 
haps the strongest effect of the 
revelation was due to its abrupt- 
ness; but be that as it may, it is 
certain that Tremaine felt the full 
force of it. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the Doctor, in 
planning to ow the youth’s 
artistic integrity, had calculated 
on a corresponding decay in his. 
love for Francesca. So well-planned 
a scheme deserved to succeed; but 
success of that kind, when it comes, 
is apt to be too complete—to em- 
brace too much. Like the fiend in 
the legend, it is altogether too com- 
placent for comfort. 

After a while Mr. Tremaine’s 
outward composure in a measure 
returned; he took up his palette 
and brushes once more, and seating” 
himself at the easel, he began to 
work on the unfinished copy with 
great earnestness and rapidity, 
and with a singular smile playing 
about his lips. So diligent was he 
that by the time the Doctor and 
his ward were due, the picture was 
completed after a fashion, and was 
placed side by side with the other. 
And then Mr. Tremaine, with his 
heart beating high and fast, his 
cheeks flushed and his eyes bright, 
waited for the visitors to appear. 

he expected knock came at 
last. ‘‘Now for it!” Tremaine 
muttered; and opening the door, 
he admitted the suave Doctor, with 
the fashionable Francesca on his 
arm. 

The Doctor began his greetings 
with his customary smooth 
courtesy ; but the artist, seeming 
quite to ignore his presence, turned 
upon Francesca a glance of such 
earnest and appealing affection as 
could scarcely have failed to im- 

ress her, had she been on the 
ook-out for it. But she happened 
to be so absorbed in shaking out 
her skirts, arranging her scart and 
adjusting her hairpins, that she 
escaped it entirely. 
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Tremaine then addressed the 
Doctor. ‘‘ You wished to see the 
original design, Fannie tells me, of 
which all I have done since has 
been a reproduction. Your re- 
<juest has led to an odd discovery. 
If you recollect the exact terms of 
our agreement of two years back, 
you won’t need to be told what the 
discovery is. Be kind enough to 
compare the first with the last.” 

So saying, he drew aside the veil 
he had thrown over the two 
pictures ; and the Doctor assumed 
the attitude of an indulgent con- 
noisseur. 

‘Yes, very beauti— eh! what’s 
this?” he broke off harshly. He 
threw a malign side glance upon 
Tremaine, who returned it with a 
haughty smile. Francesca shewed 
her appreciation of the situation 
by remarking vaguely, ‘‘ How very 
mean and unkind!” 

But whatever doubts as to Ed- 
ward Tremaine’s genius had here- 
tofore existed, they were now dis- 
pelled. The Doctor felt this in the 
midst of his anger; Tremaine 
himself knew it, and his eyes 
kindled with the glory of the con- 
viction ; only poor Francesca failed 
to apprehend it; but that, perhaps, 
was not entirely her own fault. 

The two pictures were both per- 
fect in their way; and the excel- 
lence of each brought into startling 
relief the excellence in the other. 
Each borrowed from the other an 
awful power. They were dis- 
similar as life and.death, yet were 
bound together by an os 
kind of relationship, like that 
which links evil to . 

In those hasty touches which the 
artist had given his latest copy, he 
had but carried to its logical con- 
clusion the change which had all 
along been in progress. The three 
faces which now looked forth from 
the frame were the faces of con- 
demned souls; but deep as were 
the marks upon them of misery, 








degradation, and despair, these 
could not wholly hide the likeness 
borne by each to its inspired 
counterpart on the neighbouring 
canvas. The brightness and sweet- 
ness of the latter cast’ over the 
other’s murky darkness an addi- 
tional gloom. 

There was a silence; then the 
Doctor laughed shortly and de- 
risively; his bony finger sought 
his thin nose, and he looked at 
Tremaine with a malicious leer. 

‘‘Are you aware that you have 
broken the conditions of our 
bargain ?”’ inquired he. ‘‘ No one 
can call this last picture a copy of 
the original. Alt the money you 
have received up to this time con- 
sequently reverts to me.” 

Tremaine, contrary to his 
patron’s expectation, did not break 
out into entreaties and protesta- 
tions. He put the Doctor aside 
with a contemptuous gesture, and 
turned his eyes full on Francesca, 
who shrank nearer to her guardian. 
When he spoke, his voice was 
resonant with power, yet penetrat- 
ed with an undertone of sad and 
yearning tenderness. 

‘‘Come, Fannie; it is not too 
late. See—our souls are painted 
there—pure and loving as they 
were once, and dark and hateful 
as they have been growing since. 
But the spell that man had thrown 
over us is broken! Brush away 
the dust and stains that have 
settled on your heart. Cast off 
this slavery, and be my own little 
Fannie again!” 

But here the Doctor interposed, 
in tones as smooth and musical as 
of yore. ‘‘What has occurred, 
Edward, though painful in itself, 
renders easier the task of acquaint- 
ing you with an important piece 
of news. The regard which (I am 
pleased to note) you still retain for 
Francesca, is, [ am sure, greater 
than to desire her marriage to a 
penniless artist; and I know you 
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will rejoice to hear that she has 
this afternoon consented to become 
my wife—thereby securing to her- 
self the luxury and the tender care 
which otherwise she must have 
forfeited.” 

‘‘Oh, Fannie! ”’ cried Tremaine, 
in a deep, tremulous voice, “is 
this the truth? Can you leave 
me, now, and unite yourself to 
him ?” 

‘But you’ve lost your money,” 
Fannie whimpered ; ‘‘ and Guardie 
suits me better.” 

The Doctor gave his intended 
wife his arm, and they were about 
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to depart, when the artist, pointing 
to the satanic visage peering from 
the dark background of his latest 
work, said— 

“Tt may have escaped your 
notice, sir, that not only one but 
both the conditions of our bargain 
have been violated. This copy 
was painted for some one else than 
my old patron!” 

But did no punishment overtake 
the Doctor and. Francesca for their 
sins ?—Yes; a very ghastly one: 
has it not already been foresha- 
dowed ?—they married ! 
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I. 


Tuz subject of Miracle is one as 
to which what is called public 
a in England is in a state of 
chaos. It is not only a question 
which is regarded from opposite 
stand-points. That isthe case with 
most matters of great importance. 
It must rather be admitted that we 
fail, as a rule, to look at the ques- 
tion from any fixed and definite 
stand-point at all. Our hasty and 
perturbed glances are like the 
glimpses which are caught, from 
the deck of a storm-tossed vessel, 
of a coast veiled in drifting mists. 

The language for the most part 
used in describing the subject is 
equivocal and confused. Many of 
those to whom it is most import- 
ant to form distinct and tenable 
opinions on the matter, shrink from 
all discussion as a sort of impiety. 
Has not the Church spoken? Is 
not Christianity a religion of 
miracle, founded on, and by 
miracle? Are not its priests and 
bishops, according to the creed of 
the great majority of Christendom, 
clothed to this hour with direct, 
supernatural, miraculous power? 
Is not an implicit admission of this 
power spreading wider, day by day, 
among the descendants and suc- 
cessors of men who did not blush 
to be called Protestants? How, 
then, can there be any question as 
to miracles? To doubt on the 
matter is to doubt the truth of 
Christianity, to be one of the out- 
cast. There is the end of the 
matter. 
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Let the theologian rest satisfied 
with his wordy triumph. It is 
useless to dispute on such a basis. 
With men who can not only utter, 
but (if there be any such) believe, 
what has been cited, logical argu- 
ment is useless. Press them never 
so hard, the door of escape is 
always open. ‘I cannot reply to 
your sophisms—but that is only a 
trial of my faith. The wisdom of 
this world is foolishness in the 
sight of God. There is, of course, 
an answer to all that you have to 
say. I do not, atthe moment, know 
what it is; but that has nothing to 
do with the matter. Youare only 
blindly cavilling at Divine truth.” 

So long as the Church could 
present, or could make the slight- 
est pretence to present, a unity of 
front against all assailants, such 
a position as the above was not 
ouly proud, but tenable. And at 
the head-quarters of Catholic 
Christendom it is still regarded as 
the citadel of the Faith. I¥ the 
watchword Semper, wubique, ab 
omnibus can no longer be uttered, 
from a sheer sense of shame, as 
applicable to the rank and file of 
the Church, its whole power and 
virtue has become concentrated in 
her supreme ruler with a distinct- 
ness not attained by the greatest 
Pope who ever defied the world 
before the actual wearer of the 
tiara. And for the rank and file, 
not only of the Catholic Church, 
but of allthose who claim in any 
way to be provinces, or schools, or 
even guerilla bands, of Christen- 
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dom, the doctrine of obedience is 
one that brings much comfort. It 
may well be questioned whether it 
is not a grave offence to suggest 
to a private soldier, in matters 
ecclesiastical as well as in matters 
military, a doubt as to the strate- 
gical capacity of his officers, or as 
to the absolute strength of the 
positions he is ordered to defend. 
But it is another matter for the 
military student, for the engineer, 
for the staff-officer, for the man 
who may one day have the re- 
sponsibility of command. To him 
another chapter of duty is opened. 
He must not only know how to 
obey—he must be taught how to 
think and how to guide. It is in 
the case of the corresponding 
group of students in religion that 
it becomes a duty to have some- 
what clearer ideas as to miracle 
than they can derive from ecclesi- 
astical text-books. 


Il. 


In order to approach so vexed 
and thorny a subject of discussion 
with any prospect of advantage, it 
is necessary first to define in what 
sense ambiguous or comprehensive 
words are to be used, and then to 
employ them in that sense alone. 
First of all, therefore, it is, of 
course, necessary to explain in 
what sense the word miracle is to 
be used in the following pages. 
The definition given in the Tast 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
has either the disadvantage of 
excluding a large number of the 
events, or accounts of events, 
which are ordinarily called miracu- 
lous, or that of giving so vague 
and elastic alimit as to comprehend 
almost every event. ‘ Miracle, in 
theology,” is there said to be 
‘‘ Effect above human or natural 
power, performed in attestation of 
some truth.” This definition omits 
any reference to the worker, or 
assumed worker, of the miracle ; a 
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consideration which, according to 
the sole authority that can be 
properly invoked on the subject, is 
an essential element in the case. 
Again, in requiring the per- 
formance to be in attestation of 
some truth, it is not stated 
whether this is theprimary and es- 
sential condition of the miraculous 
or whether it is only a secondary 
and subsidiary condition. In the 
latter case the application is in- 
definite. Any event, whether from 
its regular occurrence, as that of 
the seasons, or from its unique 
character, as the destruction of a 
city, may besaid to be in attesta- 
tion of some truth. And to those 
who believe in the controlof human 
events by Divine power—and to 
others than these the discussion 
has no interest—-many effects are 
above human or natural power, if 
the word natural have its ordinary 
significance. 

An event so startling that, but 
for its occurrence, it would be 
regarded as impossible, which was 
not implored by any prayer, or 
predicted by any prophet, but 
which formed a main link in a 
certain chain of events, would not, 
or at any rate need not, be a 
miracle, according to this defini- 
tion. Thus, if we are prepared to 
accept as strictly historic the 
account given by the Book of 
Exodus of the crossing of the Red 
Sea. and not only so, but to attach 
to such a phrase as ‘‘a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on 
their left,’’ a literal sense, which 
is not the interpretation of Semitic 
scholars, this great wonder could 
only be called a miracle if it served 
to attest the truth of the words of 
Moses—not as being in itself a 
means of safety for the twelve 
tribes. Again, the case which 
Josephus cites as very similar to 
that of the escape from Egypt, the 
yassage of Alexander the Great 
into Asia, during an unprecedented 
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ebb of the sea, would be excluded 
from the category of the miracu- 
lous; while such a very likely 
occurrence as the blinding of King 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, 
being a direct attestation of the 
truth of the prophet who had 
warned the King of Judah not 
to submit, would properly come 
within the definition. 

It is, however, perfectly simple 
to point out, from the words of the 
Pentateuch, and from the careful 
provisions of the Synhedral law of 
the Jews, the limit and the essence 
of the miraculous according to the 
ancient law. No other definition 
can be held as binding on theology; 
and it is as to the theological use of 
the word that the inquiry arises. 
Whatever be the original date of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, there 
is no doubt of its existence, sub- 
stantially in its present condition, 
at least 270 years before the 
Christian era, at the date of the 
LXX. translation. The law re- 
garding prophets is laid down in 
the 13th and 18th chapters of that 
book. A sign, ora wonder, which 
is the primary meaning of the 
word miracle, is there mentioned 
as given by a prophet in attesta- 
tion of the truth of his message. 
The highest kind of sign, it is 
implicitly indicated by the pas- 
sage, and is fully declared by the 
Synhedral legislation, is the pre- 
dicting a future event, which 
subsequently comes to pass as 
predicted. Wonders of another 
nature, such as the healing of the 
sick, were attributed to holy men ; 
but they had not the accepted 
worth or weight of this one won- 
der of true prediction, which has 
come, in time, to monopolise the 
sense which we attach to the far 
more general word, prophecy. 


Even that chief miracle, however, 
was to be rejected, as a “lying 
wonder,” if the prophet who pro- 
duced it as the seal of his mission 
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counselled any departure from the 
Law of Moses. As at a later date 
a teacher familiar with the entire 
code of Jewish law insisted that 
the spirits of the prophets were 
subject to the prophets, so, from 
the time of the close of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, miracle, as a token 
of Divine truth, was subject to the 
primary condition of the accord- 
ance with Divine law of the 
message of him who appealed to. 
its sanction. 

We are thus bound to define 
miracle, asa theological term, as the 
occurrence of an event of a nature 
antecedently so improbable as to be 
considered impossible, apparently 
at the will, command, or prayer of a 
human being who claims a Divine: 
mission, for proof of which he 
appeals to the miracle. And 
further, in order to be accepted 
such message must be in ac- 
cordance with the Law of Moses. 
That wonders of a _ nature 
so similar that they could 
only be discriminated by the use 
of this test, might occur at the 
will or invocation of false prophets 
and teachers, is the doctrine 
alike of the Jewish Scriptures, of 
the Synhedral law, and of the 
Catholic Church. The truth or 
falsehood of these miracles, there- 
fore, was not to be ascertained by 
the nature of the miracle itself, 
so much as by the orthodoxy of 
the doctrine of the worker of the 
miracle. Miracles, then, are called 
true or false, not so much in virtue 
of the phenomena they exhibit as 
in virtue of their accordance with, 
or derogation from, the Law of 
Moses. And these wonders or 
signs, in either case, have the 
intent—the only intent which we 
are authorised by the literature 
of the subject to attribute tothem,— 
of avouching the truth of the mes- 
sage which the worker of the 
miracle declares that he has been 
commissioned to give. 
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Accurately speaking, therefore, 
no great or wonderful event, how- 
ever unprecedented, can be called 
miraculous in the theological sense 
of the word, unless it be apparently 
produced, or foretold, by a human 
agent, who refers to it as a proof 
of his own authority. That events 
occur, and have occurred, in his- 
tory, which may not improperly be 
regarded with awe, as appearing 
to be the immediate result of 
supernatural action, is not hereby 
questioned. But such events, if 
unconnected with the announce- 
ment of a prophet, are not theo- 
logical miracles. 


IT. 


It is evident from the examina- 
tion of the ancient literature 
bearing on the subject, that 
nothing can be more wide of the 
mark than the definition of a 
miracle as a suspension of the laws 
of Nature. Such a definition 
bristles with fallacies. In the 
first place, it confounds, under the 
term laws of Nature, rules and 
sequences of the most varied kind. 
In the second place, it assumes on 
the part of the definer an exhaus- 
tive acquaintance with natural 
law, of which ever category it may 
be a question, which no human 
being possesses. In the third 
place, it confounds what is per- 
fectly well known to Mechanics as 
the resolution of forces, with the 
impessible predication of the sus- 
pension of a law. 

Thus, under the term laws of 
Nature we may imply either the 
highest ultimate facts at which 
the human intelligence has yet 
arrived, such as the unvarying 
force of gravity, or the relation 
of the diagonal to the side of a 
square, or of the periphery to the 
radius of a circle ; or the inference 
we draw from a certain series of 
observations, such as the proba- 
bility that a certain form of meth 
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will issue from a certain chrysalis. 
Sometimes, in the latter case, from 
one of the rarest and largest of 
the English pupa, issues not a 
moth, but a fly. In former times 
this would have been regarded as 
a marvel, and a departure from 
natural law. We now know that 
it only arises from the selfish pre- 
vision of the ichneumon fly, which 
pierces the living caterpillar to lay 
an egg beneath the skin. But the 
interruption of ordinary sequence 
is one thing, and the fact of our 
ability or otherwise to account for 
it, another. 

Again, if, 1,400 years ago, a 
man had asserted that he could 
cause a block of iron weighing a 
quarter of a ton to fly for five miles 
through the air, and to alight 
within a given perch of land, the 
reply would probably have been 
that of course this might be done 
by miracle, by magic, or by the 
aid of the devil, but in no other 
way. If at the same time it had 
been stated that the priest who 
was conducting the service of a 
church had been raised, while in 
prayer, three feet from the ground 
on which he knelt, by invisible 
power, this would have been ac- 
cepted as a not unlikely occurrence, 
greatly testifying to the sanctity 
of the priest, but far less surpris- 
ing than the more rapid and dis- 
tant movement of the heavier 
material. The former wonder, 
unattainable in the fifth century, 
is wrought in our own times by 
magicians called Whitworth and 
Armstrong. The occurrence of 
the latter is matter of dispute. In 
the case of the flight of the iron, 
we know how the phenomenon is 
produced. In the case of the levi- 
tation of St. Francis, or of Mr. 
Home (if either of these events 
occurred, as the Earl of Dunraven 
says that he saw the latter do), the 
cause is not yet understood. In 
the language of a man of such 
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calibre as to be able to talk of 
a “suspension of the law of 
Nature,” the law of gravitation is 
suspended in either case. But the 
mechanist knows that the power 
of gravitation is as unsleeping in 
the flying bolt as it is in the Great 
Pyramid itself, or in the movement 
of any celestial body in its orbit. 
From the moment when the pro- 
jectile leaves the mouth of the gun 
to that in which it strikes the 
earth, the course of its trajectory 
is limited by the regular action of 
the law of gravitation. A known 
motive impulse has been given by 
a chemical agent. The path of 
the bolt is then a matter of calcula- 
tion. It results from the combined, 
and to some extent opposed, action 
of ascertainable forces. But in 
order to believe the latter marvel, 
the physicist would insist on very 
definite proof. He might still be 
in ignorance, if such proof were 
given, as to the source of the 
elevating power. But he would 
be the last man to stultify himself 
by assuming the movement to be 
impossible, or to attribute it toa 
suspension of the laws of Nature. 
To convince himself that it actually 
occurred, he would require an 
amount, and an accuracy of evi- 
dence which would be unnecessary 
in order to lead him to accept any 
more probable statement. But he 
would be aware that the assertion 
was one to be proved or disproved 
by direct testimony, not by an 
@ priori statement of its possibility 
or impossibility. 


IV. 


It will appear from the fore- 
going considerations that the idea 
of a miracle is thus to be dis- 
tinguished from that of a marvel. 
A miracle, according, to the 
rules laid down by the authority 
to which the earliest defini- 
tion of the subject is due, is 
an event contrary to probable 
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expectation, occurring at human 
instance, or in accordance with 
human prediction, as an attestation 
of a supernatural message. Under 
this generic description rank the 
opposite species of miracles con- 
templated by the author of the 
Pentateuch. In the absence of 
either of the elements specified, 
we may admit the occurrence of a 
marvel, or the display of super- 
natural power. But the express 
character of a sign given in attesta- 
tion of a prophetic message or 
injunction is the central idea of 
the miracle as contemplated by 
the Jewish Law. 

The most characteristic instance 
of a miracle, on this view, will be 
found in the account of the Sacri- 
fice of Elijah, the memorial of 
which yet lingers in the name of 
the Maharaka on the heights of 
Carmel. Apart from any ques- 
tion of literary or historic authen- 
tication, there were present on that 
occasion all the essential elements 
of the miraculous. There was the 
message of the prophet; the ap- 
peal to heaven for a sign; and the 
public occurrence of an event con- 
trary to all probable expectation, 
in accordance with the instance of 
the prophet. And as the appeal 
made by Elijah obeyed the con- 
trolling rule which was to decide 
on the species of miracle, and was 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the law, all the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Book of Deute- 
ronomy for the proof of the truth 
of the prophetic mission were 
accomplished. 

If we contrast the account of 
this event with that given by 
Josephus of the passage of Alex- 
ander the Great into Asia, we 
shall see at once the difference 
between a prophetic sign and a 
mere marvel, according to the 
Jewish definition. The retirement 
of the sea may be regarded as an 
event as appropriate at the mo- 
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ment, and as contrary to probable 
expectation. as the fall of a bolt 
of fire on the altar. Those who 
believe in the guidance of God’s 
providence by extraordinary as 
well as by ordinary means, may 
with equal propriety refer each 
occurrence to the former category. 
But the voice of the prophet was 
absent in the latter case. All that 
can be said, if we accept the ac- 
count of Josephus as literal, is 
that Alexander was counselled in 
a dream to invade Asia, and that 
the way was unexpectedly opened 
for his army. But no doctrine 
was announced, no message de- 
livered, no truth attested by the 
marvel. It was, as Josephus re- 
cords it, a marvel—supernatural, if 
you will, in its origin—but not a 
miracle, in the sense of being the 
seal of the mission of a prophet. 
It is essential to bear in mind 
the cardinal distinction between 
the attestation of a given message 
and a wonderful event uncon- 
nected with any such mission. 
Inquiry into occurrences of the 
latter nature may be highly desir- 
able. but the question is one 
apart from that of miracle, in the 
strict sense of the term. Thus the 
ten wonders which are said in the 
Talmud to have attended on the 
Temple, or the two most famous 
examples of what are now called 
annual miracles, the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januarius, and the 
holy fire, are deficient in the 
essential element of furnishing 
tests of the truth of a Divine mis- 
sion. Thesame may be said of the 
occurrences which are more fully 
and unquestionably attested than 
any other series of marvels, 
ancient or modern—the recoveries 
effected among the visitants to the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris. The 
belief in the Saypmarer of a cura- 
tive power by certain royal or 
holy personages, is as old as 
hieroglyphic records; and was 
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acknowledged by a solemn cere- 
monial even subsequently to the 
accession of the House of Hanover 
in England. Nor are those absent 
who attribute the abandonment of 
the ceremony of touching for the 
King’s Evil to the fact that the 
healing virtue accompanies here- 
ditary representation and is un- 
affected by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Tales of curative power 
are not unknown in our own 
day. But even if they can be 
verified, the phenomenon is quite 
distinct from theologic miracle, 
according to the definition inferred 
from the Pentateuch. 

The form of miracle regarded 
as the highest by the Jewish Law 
was prediction of a favourable 
event which subsequently occurred 
in accordance with the prediction. 
The form of seal or attestation 
most regarded by the common 
people of the Jews in Herodian 
times is spoken of by the Evangel- 
ists as a sign from heaven, that 
is to say, a predicted eclipse. Two 
very famous wonders in the Jewish 
history are of this class, and the 
prophetic books contain allusions, 
more or less intelligible, to cer- 
tain famous eclipses which occur- 
red within historic times. The 
prediction of an eclipse, which is 
now a matter of absolute certitude 
to the astronomer, was altogether 
out of the range of the science of 
a people who were forbidden to 
ae their year by a written 
calendar, and were bound to fix 
the first day of the first, and of the 
seventh, month by actual observa- 
tions of the moon. Supposing, 
then, the communication to a pro- 
phet of the approximate date of a 
coming eclipse, we have on the one 
hand a communication of the ut- 
most simplicity (if we admit the 
possibility of supernatural commu- 
nication at all), and on the other 
hand a sign of the most authentic 
sanction in the opinion of the peo- 
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ple in question. But the effect 
and virtue of this sign depends to 
a considerable degree on the igno- 
rance of the people. We are not 
insinuating that Isaiah or that 
Joshua had any information from 
Chaldean astronomers of which 
they made use in order to win the 
confidence of their own people. 
But at the present day the Arabs 
of Syria would regard a man as a 
prophet who announced to tiem 
with accuracy the details of a com- 
ing eclipse, which he had easily 
acquired himself from the nautical 
almanack. Thus, the degree of 
the knowledge or civilisation both 
of the people addressed and of the 
messenger who appeals toa sign 
in sanction of his message, must 
be understood in order to enable 
us to form a correct view of any 
asserted miracle. We must not 
argue back from an advanced state 
of knowledge to events occurring 
in a remote period. The case of 
our present anticipation of eclipses 
is directly in point. Neither, on 
the other hand, must we infer thata 
discovery of a modus operandi in that 
which was once considered to be 
supernatural, diminishes the 
weight of a sign which occurred 
in a less enlightened time. The 
cardinal point of the question is the 
communication to the messenger. 
If we admit this to be supernatural, 
other difficulties are trivial. Whe- 
ther the knowledge imparted be 
of a nature which now appears 
simple, or which still seems mar- 
vellous, matters little or nothing. 
All future events share in the con- 
ditions that they are vague, sha- 
dowy, uncertain in anticipation, 
but that they become historic by 
the fact of their occurrence. We 
are now acquainted, by telegraph, 
with the bursting of a monsoon in 
India within a few hours of its 
oceurrence. We are thus able to 
anticipate a sequence of events 
depending on that fall of rain. 
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In India itself, it might have 
been possible to anticipate that 
rainfall by telegraphic communica - 
tion with distant stations. Had 
a priest or a missionary done so 
(the people being unaware of 
the existence of a _ telegraph), 
he might have been accepted 
as a prophet. If the intel- 
ligence had been given, not by 
the wire, but by a dream, or by 
any other i impression on the mind 
of the man who announced it, the 
circumstance would have been 
exactly the same, except that the 
medium of communication would 
in one case have been physical, in 
the other metaphysical, or super- 
natural. Yet the occurrence of 
the latter cannot be said to be 
impossible. We _ have thus 
ourselves so far advanced in our 
command of physical elements 
that we can not only simulate, 
but in great measure understand, 
prophetic communications. To 
know what is now occurring at a 
distance, is to some extent to know 
the future. But the knowledge of 
what occurs at a distance may be 
a very modest acquirement for a 
disembodied intelligence. The 
whole question resolves itself into 
one of communication. Let us 
once admit the possibility of direct, 
intelligible communication to man 
from the invisible world, and the 
rest is but matter of detail and of 
evidence. 


We 


Under the head of communica- 
tion, it must be borne in mind 
that both the Bible and the New 
Testament place communication 
by dream on the same level as 
any other kind of Divine message. 
“Tf there arise among you a 


prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, 
and gives you a sign or a wonder,” 

are the words of the Pentateuch in 
the passage that lays down the 
The accounts of 


law of miracle. 
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Joseph, of Pharoah, of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of Jacob, of Abimelech, of 
Laban, of Solomon, of Daniel, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures; of Joseph, 
of Pilate’s wife, of Peter,* and of 
Paul,t in the Gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles, are in exact accord- 
ance with the Jewish theory as to 
dreams, which is expounded at 
much length in the Ghemara of 
the 9th Section of the Book 
Berachoth of the Talmud. It may 
be objected that the words used 
by the authors of the Acts of the 
Apostles are not identical with the 
words used by the first Evangelist. 
But it must be remembered that 
the distinction between them is 
one which we are not able, even 
at this moment, clearly to point 
out; and that to the Jew it was 
unimportant or unintelligible. It 
may make a considerable difference 
‘in our ideas whether the words 
‘‘in a dream” are inserted, as 
they are by the first Evangelist,t 
or omitted, as they are by the 
third.§ To the Jew of Herodian 
times, as to the Arab of to-day, 
the presence or absence of the 
qualification in either case would 
be matter of nomoment. A dream 
would naturally be supposed to be 
the form of the communication. 
Amongst ourselves it is held as a 
mark of superstition, or at least of 
want of education, to believe in 
dreams. The floating hints of 
intelligence thus communicated 
with which most of us have from 
time to time come in contact, are 
quietly set down to ‘‘coincidence.” 
It is not remembered that to 
speak of a coincidence between 
two events, apparently in some 
way connected, is only to admit a 
fact, not to explain it. Coincident 
facts should at least lead us to 
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search for common origin. Amid 
the vast mass of idle gossip which 
besets the subject, such established 
cases of significant dreams as that 
which preceded the murder of Mr. 
Percival, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, stand out with startling 
distinctness. We can but repeat 
the words of Aristotle, that while 
the majority of dreams are vague, 
unimportant, or explicable by the 
natural action of the brain, the fact 
that dreams not thus explicable 
do at times occur is beyond doubt. 

Dreams of this nature, then, as 
to which the Semitic people, the 
Latin races of Southern Europe, 
and the Celtic population of our 
own islands, attach an importance 
which men of English culture 
consider exaggerated, are ranked 
both by the Pentateuch and by the 
Jewish doctors in the same cate- 
gory as the mission of the prophet. 
A dream, afterwards fulfilled, was 
both a message and a sign. To 
read the hidden purport of the 
message taxed the powers of the- 
most venerated prophet. And the 
accomplished dream was regarded 
as a fulfilled prediction, in the 
highest sense of the word. 

We are thus continually re- 
minded of the totally different 
stand-point from which the ques- 
tion of the miraculous is regarded 
by the Englishman of to-day 
and by the hearer of Christ or 
of the Apostles. To say that the 
Jew lived in an atmosphere of 
marvel, will be only incorrect 
inasmuch as to him the occurrence 
of signs and wonders was a part of 
the expected course of things. He 
looked, in all cases of difficulty, 
for supernatural guidance, by 
oracle, by omen, or by dream. 
The Italian of to-day does the 
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same; at least, in the great ma- 
jority of the rural districts of Italy. 
Thus a sign of any kind, whether 
true or false, had a currency and 
acceptance of which we can form 
no adequate idea. If a person 
now appeared in our streets or 
places of public recourse and an- 
nounced that he came witha Divine 
message, he would only get him- 
self into a lunatic asylum. If he 
appealed to the fulfilment of a 
prediction, or the accomplishment 
of a dream, as a proof that he was 
not mad, but inspired, he would 
appeal altogether in vain. With 
the Jew, or the Arab, or many of 
the Southern people, on the 
contrary, even clear signs of what 
we call madness would not detract 
from the authority of such a self- 
proclaimed prophet. Those whose 
intelligences are thus clouded on 
the physical plane are regarded 
as all the more likely to be in 
direct communication with the in- 
visible world. 

It is thus clear that in order to 
form any intelligent opinion on 
this subject of miracle, we must 
lay aside very much prejudice, and 
must approach the subject with 
the modest pace of learners. We 
must endeavour to collect facts. 
Our search will be directed, in the 
first instance, to evidence alone. 
We must sift, as well as collect 
that evidence. But we must not 
apply to it tests altogether foreign 
to the matterin hand. To most of 
us the explanation thata prediction, 
published under known circum- 
stances, and afterwards definitely 
fulfilled, was made in consequence 
of a dream, would destroy 
the claim of the anticipation 
to be thought miraculous. To 
the Jew it was not so. That 
method was as acknowledged a 
mode of Divine communication, to 
his mind, as any other. Our in- 
quiry, then, should be as to the 
proof of the asserted fact, rather 
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than as to what we may consider 
the importance of the surrounding 
conditions. Ifa man arrived, on 
a given day, in London, stating 
that he had been informed that 
the Chancellor’s life was in danger, 
and if, at the very time when he 
reached the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, big with warning, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer fell 
beneath the bullet of the assassin, 
it is by no means so sure that the 
Semitic view of the case is errone- 
ous, and that the question whether 
the impression which sent him 
from Devonshire were made on 
his mind in the sleeping or in the 
waking state is matter of compara- 
tively unimportant detail. That 
the agent of death was a bullet, 
rather than a sudden and fatal 
disease, does not affect the case,. 
provided it be clear that the 
assassin and the author of the 
forebodings were not in communi- 
cation. 
Ti. 
The preceding inquiry has been 
limited to the views of miracle 
entertained by the writers of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and 
by the doctors of the Jewish Law. 
It has been so confined because it 
is within this circle alone that 
the authority for the Christian 
conception of miracle as a theolo- 
o or religious question is to be 
ound. Those Patristic, medieval, 
or modern writers who have at- 
tempted to deal with this subject, 
without familiar acquaintance with 
what may be called its common 
law, have rather perplexed than 
illustrated it. Those anti-theolo- 
gical writers who have insisted on 
the impossibility, or inherent in- 
credibility, of miracle have shewn, 
if possible, a still more profound 
ignorance of the matter of which 
they spoke. The primary princi- 
e is clear and simple. It is laid 
own with perfect distinctness in 
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the Pentateuch. It is discussed 
by Maimonides, and other great 
Semitic writers, as the belief in 
the occurrence of, and the rules for 
discrimination in, events of a mi- 
raculous nature entered into the 
daily life of the Jewish people. 
Thus regarded, while grave ques- 
tions may still be open with regard, 
first, to the physical limits within 
which miracle may be regarded as 
credible ; and secondly, as to the 
moral limits which define the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine ; the pri- 
mary question becomes reduced 
simply to that of the trustworthi- 
ness of the evidence brought for- 
ward in any particular case. 
There is, of course, a broader and 
more comprehensive view of the 
subject, into which it might be both 
instructive and interesting to enter. 
Between the belief of the Jews in 
the time of Moses, of Joshua, or of 
Hezekiah, as to the occurrence of 
tairacles, and that of the contem- 
porary Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Assyrians, the difference was simply 
that of the Object of worship. The 
King of Moab had the same de- 
scription of belief in the efficacy of 
sacrifice that was held by the He- 
brew Patriarch. The language of 
Sennacherib, Sargon, or Shal- 
manezer, as recovered from tablets 
and obelisks of cuneiform record, 
is indistinguishable, except as to 
the names of the deities invoked, 
and the sites of their temples 
and favoured abodes, from the 
language of Isaiah or of Jeremiah. 
But to enter on the comparative 
view of the question, to inquire 
into the oracles of Egypt, Libya, 
Greece, Rome, Gaul, England, 
Germany, not only demands 
ample space and careful research, 
but raises a philosophic, rather 
than a religious question, in so 
far as the term religious is con- 
fined tothe faith of Christendom. 
In the same way the history of be- 
lief in the manifestation of what 
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is called the supernatural, first 
from the dawn of history down to 
the closing of the temples by Con- 
stantine, and then from the days 
of Constantine to our own time, 
including the weird and little 
understood phenomena of witch- 
craft, religious mania, mesmeric 
trance, electro-biology, and Ame- 
rican Spiritualism, covers a large 
area of contemplation. An ex- 
haustive treatment of the entire 
subject is desirable. It will pro- 
bably be more possible to perform. 
such a task a few years hence than 
it is at the present moment. But 
it is unnecessary that the religious. 
treatment of the question, in so 
far as it is connected with the 
doctrines and the sacred books of 
the monotheistic religions, should 
await this more comprehensive 
labour. It is not as a philosophic, 
but as a religious, question that 
the doctrine of miracles is in- 
teresting to ninety-nine persons 
out of every hundred amongst us. 
And as this branch or portion of 
the inquiry is in itself simple, 
defined, and capable of exhaustive 
treatment, there seems no good 
reason for postponing discussion 
until the completion of a more 
arduous task, on the very bases 
and postulates of which much 
question will arise in all but very 
luminous minds. 

We can thus afford to neglect, 
on the one hand, such attacks as 
that of the famous essay on mira- 
cles, and on the other hand, all 
such defences as have been reared 
without full and familiar acquaint- 
ance with those precise rules which 
have been laid down by the only 
authorities to which the student of 
the view of the miraculous held 
by the writers of the Bible can 
confidently refer. The Chureh of 
Rome is to this hour consistent in 
her acceptance of the main doctrine 
of the written and of the oral law 
on the subject of miracles. How- 
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ever striking the appeal made by 
any event, wonder, or fulfilled 
prediction to the imagination, the 
acceptance of such event as not 
only a true, but a holy, miracle is 
subordinated to the accordance of 
the doctrine attested by the worker 
of such miracle with the Divine 
law. Conveyed in other words, 
the faith has been constant in the 
Church that the imagination must 
be subjected to the intelligence, 
and that wonder must sit at the 
feet of faith. It is the moral or 
religious doctrine of the worker of 
miracles that attests the origin of 
his thaumaturgic power. No such 
power is in itself to be held suffi- 
cient to attest the truth of any doc- 
trine inconsistent with the Divine 
law, or with the weightier matters 
of mercy, justice, and truth. 

It may be here observed how 
much worse than idle is the attempt 
which has been organised, some 
years ago, at acost of nearly a 
thousand pounds per week, raised 
from the pockets of well-meaning 
but misguided persons, to effect 
the conversion of the Jews to 
Christianity. Experience as to the 
benefit derived from the fund 
appears, happily, to have reduced 
the annual subscriptions. The 
primary position taken by the 
agents of these societies is that 
they understand the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures better than the custodians 
of the Law, to whom Hebrew has 
never become a dead language. 
Whereas, as a rule, they read (if 
they can read them at all) 
without any acquaintance with 
the necessary supplement of 
the Synhedral laws. And then 
they insist on the hard-hearted- 
ness of the Jews in resisting 
the truth of the miraculous 


attestations of Christianity. These 
searchers for proselytes are una- 
ware that neither Moses himself 
nor any prophet who followed 
him, 


could have assigned any 
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weight to any miracle adduced to 
justify a departure from the 
express language of the ancient 
law. Nothing was more carefully, 
positively, and authoritatively 
forbidden. The aim, then, of the 
Christian missionary should be, not 
to urge that miraculous attestation 
was given to doctrines subversive 
of the Law, but to shew that be- 
tween his teaching and that of the 
great Prophet of Mount Sinai there 
is a real accord and harmony. Let 
him do this, and he will persuade 
the Jew on ground which admits 
of no dispute. Let him fail to do 
this, and no appeal to miracle, 
however fully attested to have 
taken place, has, or ought to have, 
any effect in disturbing the faith of 
the believer in the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Not a jot or 
a tittle of the Law, according to the 
words of Christ himself, was to pass 
from the obedience of the Jew. 

Had the funds raised in a single 
year by these societies been de- 
voted to the founding, at our two 
great Universities, of a chair of 
Aramaic literature, the occupant 
of which should not (like Regius 
Professors of Hebrew) expound the 
books of the Prophets from the in- 
terpretation of St. Jerome, in con- 
temptuous ignorance of the mass of 
national literature which shews 
what was the Law as in action at 
the time of Christ, something 
more might have been done than 
the stirring up angry controversy 
or the purchase of a few temporary 
adherents to a professed creed. 
Only Christians very ignorant of 
Judaism can hope by the methods 
already employed to effect any 
change in the views of a Jew. 
Only a Jew who is something worse 
than ignorant is likely to be affected 
by any such argument. 


VIL. 


It is evident from the foregoing 
considerations that a perfectly 
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compact and intelligible theory 
of the subject of miracles is to be 
drawn from a study of the only 
writings which have any authority 
on the subject as a matter of 
theology. The entire structure of 
the attack or. the belief in the 
miraculous, based on a false defi- 
nition of the doctrine attacked, 
crumbles into dust. We see in 
‘the belief in the miraculous an 
integral portion of the Jewish 
religion, based on the express 
ordinance of the written law, and 
fully illustrated by the Synhedral 
legislation, by the civil and domes- 
tic life of the people, and by the 
writings of the great Aramaic and 
Arab writers. Of the perfect con- 
sistency of this belief with the 
faith of contemporary nations we 
have not allowed ourselves to 
speak. It was so accordant in 
point of fact; but that is part of a 
more generalinquiry. Above all, 
it is certain that the very law 
which acknowledged the evidence 
of wonder, prediction, or dream, 
-as a signof a Divine message, 
guarded that admission by the 
es that the message must 
e accordant with the law itself. 
No miracle, for instance, would 
have been held to give weight to 
tue words of a prophet or teacher 
who should attempt to distinguish 
between what he might choose to 
call the moral and the ceremonial 
law ; or to say that the spirit, and 
not the letter of the law was to be 
obeyed ; or that any part of the 
ancient institution was symbolic, 
unimportant, or transitory. And 
the Catholic Church, while holding 
that it was in accordance with the 
language of the Evangelist that the 
power of working miracles abode 
with her priests, as an attesta- 
tion of true fa‘th, has ever pointed 
out the danger of being misled by 
miracles which she considers not 
divine but diabolic. 
On the other hand, we must 
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acknowledge that when we seek 
for the evidence on which an im- 
partial student of history can be 
called upon to accept any par- 
ticular miracle as an established 
fact, we are very much at sea. 
All that we have firmly within our 
grasp is the fact that certain 
miracles were, at certain times, 
objects of popular belief; or that 
they are so represented in certain 
books of great antiquity, and 
highly venerated by their cus- 
todians. The establishment of the 
authenticity and perfectly historic 
character of these books is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the examina- 
tion of the exact sense in which 
their testimony is to be under- 
stood. It is only in the lifetime of 
the present generation that lite- 
rary criticism, in this country, has 
begun to apply itself to this pre- 
liminary task. With regard to 
the more ancient marvels of the 
Hebrew books, our oldest evidence 
as to the state of the text (for a 
portion of them only) ascends 
to about 270 years before the Chris- 
tian era. At that time we are 
made aware, by the variant Greek 
versions, that differences of some 
importance existed in the text. As 
to the state of the latter before the 
time of Ezra, and as to the actual 
date of many books or portions of 
books in their present form, we are 
quite in the dark. It was, indeed, 
held by some of the Jewish doctors 
that the whole of the Bible was 
re-written by Ezra. Divine in- 
spiration was claimed for his guid- 
ance ; but means of verification 
were wanting. The Talmud 
ascribes the earlier books to the 
prophets whose deeds or words 
were recorded in them; and even 
the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
speaks of Moses in the third per- 
son, and quotes particular passages 
as words spoken by Moses, is there 


ascribed to the authorship of that 


great legislator. We are brought 
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face to face with an ancient faith, 
an ancient public and popular 
opinion. We observe its general 
consistent harmony—but it is quite 
another thing to assume its his- 
toric exactitude. We can only 
say, So they believed. 

Nor does the case alter when 
we come down to the later historic 
period. We are aware that the 
accounts of the miracles given in 
the New Testament are in full 
harmony with the popular belief 
at the time, and under the cir- 
cumstances, of their composition. 
For the more striking and import- 
ant of these miracles precedents 
were to be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The healing of the 
lepers, the revival of the dead—as 
they were held to be until restored 
to their friends—the ascension of 
the human body from the earth, 
the multiplication of food, the 
counteraction of the destructive 
energies of Nature, are all to be 
found in the Old Testament. The 
particular form of relief described 
as the healing of demoniacs is not 
therein to be found. But the 
Jews were familiar with that be- 
lief from the time of their return 
from Babylon. And jts presence 
among the Egyptians nearly, or 
quite as far back as the date of the 
Exodus is proved by hieroglyphic 
records. So naturally was any pro- 
phetic mission held to be accom- 
panied and attested by miracles, 
that the first Evangelist leans more 
on the argument of the fulfilment 
of certain prophetic passages of 
the Scriptures or rather of the 
Targums, than upon the miracles 
which he relates. 

At the same time, when we seek 
for direct evidence of a single 
miraculous occurrence, we find 
nothing beyond an anonymous be- 
lief. In only three or four instances 
is the subject of a miracle named 
or identified. In none is the name 
of the informant of the writer, or 


that of the writer himself, given. It 
does not follow that the accounts 
are erroneous. But it does follow 
that evidence such as is demanded 
to establish a fact of the most 
ordinary occurrence, is altogether 
wanting with regard to any of 
these events. Unknown historians 
relatethem, relatethem in imperfect 
accordance with each other, and 
relate them without telling their 
reader of their sources of informa- 
tion. We may have our own 
opinions as to who these writers 
were; but the fact is undeniable 
that they have not thought fit to 
authenticate the works by the 
declaration of their own names. 
Of only one writer of early 
Christian times we have numerous 
and undoubted writings. That 
he was, like his fellow students of 
the law, a firm believer in miracle, 
there is no doubt whatever. But 
he has not supplied that direct 
evidence which we seek. From the 
expressions which he uses he ap- 
pears to have held himself sedu- 
lously aloof fromthe twelve chosen 
witnesses of the life of Christ. 
The reasons which induced him to 
change his views as to Christianity 
appear to have been purely sub- 
jective. It is to the change wrought 
in his own inner conviction that 
he always refers; not to the 
effect produced on him by ex- 
ternal testimony. On the single 
occasion on which he alludes to 
those who had seen Jesus after the 
Resurrection, in an account which 
has not hitherto been reconciled 
with either of the other four con- 
tained in the New Testament, he 
speaks of an appearance to himself 
last of all, as if it were one of the 
same nature with the others. 
Whether he here refers to the 
occurrence on the road to Damas- 
cus, or to the vision in the Temple 
mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is not clear. In either 
case he appears to place a sub- 
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jective, on the same footing with an 
objective, appearance. Both are 
conceivable ; and either might be 
quite convincing to the witness. 
But the testimony of the Evan- 
gelists is supposed to refer, not 
to visions, but to the distinct 
sight and touch, by the Apostles 
and the women, or some of 
them, of the actual human 
form that had been crucified and 
buried. When these pieces of 
direct evidence (if we only had 
them from the witnesses them- 
selves) are put by a controversial 
writer of that day on the same 
level as a trance, vision, or dream 
of his own, we cannot but feel that 
he much damages the claim of 
the other writers to be speaking 
from positive evidence, at least 
among any but Semitic people. 
The Jewish indifference to what 
we consider essentials cannot be 
more strikingly displayed than it 
is in this argument of the Epistle. 
Again, then, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that 
while great and wonderful miracles 
were believed by many of the con-~ 
temporaries of Jesus Christ to have 
atteuded his ministry, in full ac- 
cordance with the national faith in 
such events, no single writer, dis- 
ciple, or witness has been found 
to give such positive evidence ofany 
fact as we find given, for example, 
by Herodotus of matters which 
came under his personal cognisance. 
This fact does not disprove the 
occurrence of the miracles. It 
does not, properly regarded, even 
throw doubt on their probability. 
But it does draw the exact line 
between the probable, or the 
generally believed, and the proven, 
or between public rumour and 
legal evidence. 

Nor is this truth, which it is im- 
possible to question, to be regarded 
as in any way hostile to a true 
acceptance of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. If we had direct, signed, 
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personal testimony of eye witnesses 
to each of the thirty-five miracles 
mentioned by the-Evangelists, the 
authority of the Law on the subject 
would remain unaltered. Of the 
permanence and authority of that 
Law, down to the very power of the 
crowns or horns of certain letters in 
the synagogue copies of the Roll, 
it is impossible to speak with more 
respect than in the words of Jesus 
himself. No miracle, however 
attested, was to save from lapida- 
tion any prophet who disowned 
that Law. No prophet ever spoke 
of its permanence in more precise 
terms than did Jesus himself. It 
is therefore clear that if we had 
that full body of testimony which 
would be demanded by those to 
whom miracles appeared something 
apart from the ordinary course 
of events, rather than a natural 
attribute of the prophetic function, 
we should be still unable to ad- 
vance a single step beyond the 
inflexible limits laid down in the 
Pentateuch. 


VIII. 


It is a conceivable, and to the 
mind of the writer it is the most 
probable, theory, that in the earlier 
centuries of human history the com- 
munication between the visible and 
the invisible worlds was more free, 
certain, and palpable than in later 
times. The universal consensus 
of ancient history, sacred and pro- 
fane, is to that effect. The only 
argument that is urged in opposi- 
tion is that some learned men— 
principally of the surgical craft— 
do not think it probable. On one 
side we have the testimony of all 
ancient history—that, be it ob- 
served, of hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form tablets, as well as of papyri 
and parchments. On the other 
hand, we have the opinion—it 
may be disrespectful to say of 
modern sciolists; but the mere 
fact of speaking dogmatically in 
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contempt of all the evidence which 
exists, be it more or less worthy 
of credence, can hardly deserve 
any name but that of sciolism. 
Nor would these opponents of the 
ancient creed have had the stand- 
ing room accorded to them which 
they now hold, but for the distinc- 
tion made by theologians, in equal 
contempt of the true sources of 
authoritative information, between 
the relations of the two worlds 
within and without the narrow 
limits of Palestine, or of the Jewish 
nation. But when we find that, 
at the earliest period to which we 
can trace sacred law, or written 
history, it was clearly laid down 
as a principle that the miraculous 
must be subservient to the right ; 
that there is a truth and a justice 
which no sign or wonder could 
warrant any man in questioning 
or in perverting, and that whatever 
counsel or message man, in his 
utmost need, might seek or might 
obtain from powers invisible, 
human conduct must always be 
ultimately judged by a law written 
on human conscience, it is clear 
that we must acknowledge the 
existence of a Divine truth, and of 
a Divine word in the heart of man, 
compared to the vital energy of 
which it may well be said that 
signs are not for those who believe, 
but for those who believe not. 


IX 


In conclusion, the doctrine of 
attestation of Divine communica- 
tion, by prediction or by marvel, is 
an essential feature of all ancient 
forms of religion. If Christianity 
claims to have inherited it from 
Judaism, she should the more care- 
fully remember the wise limits im- 
posed by the Jewish legislator on 
the acceptance of such testimony. 
The possibility of the miraculoys 
can only be doubted by those who 
disbelieve in immaterial existence, 
in the immortality of the soul, and 
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in a Divine guidance of human 
affairs. On the other hand, the 
ignorant of every country, age, or 
creed, have substituted for a belief 
in the lofty guidance of miracles, 
the superstitious fear of magic. 
The substance has always its 
shadow: the true doctrine has ever 
its superstitious echo. ‘Lhe very 
central idea of the miraculous is 
lost in the vulgar notion of a 
miracle—the vulgar notion, not 
only of the devotee but of the 
materialist. A man in a certain 
stage of ignorance would accept 
from his priest, with equal assur- 
ance, the information that a circle 
van be miraculously made so that 
the circumference shall be exactly 
three times its diameter, or that an 
eclipse of the moon was foretold to 
happen at a given time. The well- 
educated man knows that the first 
statement is not that of a miracle, 
but of an absurdity—a con- 
tradiction in terms. As to 
the latter, he knows _ that 
such fore-knowledge can only be 
communicated by an intelligence 
superior to that of the peasant in 
question, whether that intelligence 
be human or otherwise. He will 
exhaust the possibilities of the first 
supposition, before he accepts the 
second. But he can offer no sound 
reason why the latter mode of en- 
lightenment should not occur. It 
is rather in the wonderful economy 
of the Divine government; its 
avoidance of waste of power, as 
well as of waste of material; its 
habitual accomplishment of the 
grandest ends by the simplest 
means, than in the idea of diffi- 
culty as to mode of communi- 
cation, that the religious man will 
find the most reason to hesitate 
as to the truth of any reasonably 
asserted miracle. It is in the as- 
sertiun that events contrary to 
known principles of phy sical nature 
are accomplished by the Law-giver 
of nature on trivial occasions, or 
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for grotesque objec:s, that the 
really irreligious treatment of the 
subject consists. Peasants in 
Syria, in Italy, in Ireland, and 
doubtless in many other parts of 
the world, have a profound dread 
of the magical, or as they call it, 
the miraculous, power of the priest. 
The belief in weir-wolves is yet 
prevalent in Italy. ‘The Irish 
peasant is said to believe—or very 
recently to have believed—in the 
power of the priest to turn a man 
into a hare. The belief in 
the curative or magical effect 
of certain rites performed by the 
priest is not confined to the pea- 
santry of the countries cited. A 
certain flavour of that doctrine is 
found to pervade religious dogma 
to a remarkable extent. The 
devout feeling is not wounded by 
this dangerous tendency. On the 
contrary, that feeling, when car- 
ried to excess, and becoming de- 
voteeism, nourishes and cherishes 
the error. But nothing can be 
more hostile to a vigorous and 
intelligent religion. Nothing is 
of more evil omen than the spread 
of a feeling of that nature among 
certain circles even in this country. 

To the grotesque caricature of 
faith which is presented by devout 
Superstition, is due the no less 
grotesque negativism which steals 
the more respectable name of 
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Scepticism. The growth, and the 
education, of all the qualities of 
the human mind, from age to age, 
correspond very closely to those of 
the mind of the individual in 
rising from infancy to manhood. 
The child receives all information 
as truth. Experience disenchants. 
him, and enforces inquiry and 
research. The man who accepts 
all positive statements with the 
simplicity of a child is no other 
than a fool. There is nothing 
unphilosophical or irreligious in. 
the idea that a larger amount of 
direct teaching, from an invisible 
source, may have been easy and 
good for men in the infancy of the 
human race, and that as time ran 
on, the sterner education of the 
boyhood of humanity lost the 
ancient whisper of unseen guides. 
In life, as we see it to exist now, 
and in life as we conceive it to 
exist hereafter, knowledge is con- 
tinually taking the place of faith. 
What we believed yesterday, we 
know to-day. That which is to- 
day obscure may to-morrow be- 
come clear. Knowledge, to the 
healthy mind, is ever growing. As 
it extends, it covers more and 
more of the horizon of speculation. 
Could knowledge become perfect, 
faith would be no more. It would 
be turned to sight. Love alone is- 
imperishable and immortal. 


F. R. Conver. 
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Cuapter I. 
NEW SCHOOLS AND OLD. 


‘‘My dear Miss Armine, I assure 
you we shall have the greatest fun 
in the world this afternoon. Dr. 
Ernestine Vavasour is coming to 
see me—you know Miss Vavasour, 
do you not ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Armine, ‘‘I 
have seen her. She is tall, fair, 
very handsome, with beautiful 
deep dark eyes.” 

‘You always remember people 
by their pictorial effects, you odd 
girl.” 

‘“That’s because my work lies 
in what you call ‘ pictorial effects,’ 
I suppose, Mrs. Silburn. What 
do you remember them by, I won- 
der ?—as a writer, I imagine you 
must have some special, if different 
method ?”’ 

‘‘I never forget people’s little 
odd ways and pet weaknesses,” 
said Mrs. Silburn, smiling. ‘‘ Now 
Miss Vavasour has only lately 
taken her M.D. And you know 
she is one of the proudest women 
that ever existed. If I were in 
her place I should chatter to every 
one about my new dignity. But 
she wishes our sex to be viewed as 
entisely equal, if not superior to the 
other ; so that of course becoming 
an M.D. is nothing at all to boast 
of. Consequently she never can be 
got to speak about it in society ; 
and the best fun of all is to see 
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her with a real old-fashioned doc- 
tor, who regards her as an extra- 
ordinary new sort of animal when 
she shews medical knowledge— 
which, in consequence, she can’t 
often be got todo. Well, Coventry 
and I have had great amusement 
lately because several times she 
has met, at our little gatherings 
here, Dr. Doldy—you know his 
name, of course.”’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” said Miss Ar- 
mine, ‘everybody knows his 
name. He made his reputation 
ten years ago, I have heard, out 
of the Duchess of Dolldrum’s 
kneecap. He’s one of the doctors 
of fashion, is he not?” 

‘Just so, my dear, if not the 
most fashionable of all. Well, his 
presence acts like a refrigerator on 
Miss Dr. Vavasour. She has such 
a horror of being sneered at that 
she becomes the mere lady of 
fashion the moment she sees him ; 
and the best of it all is that I be- 
lieve our orthodox medico has 
fallen head over ears in love with 
her.” 

‘My dear Mrs. Silburn! 
he too old for her?” 

‘Not at all, he is at what I con- 
sider the prime of life, and he 
really is acharming man. J shan’t 
tell him she’s just got her M.D., J 
shall not spoil sport, if I can only 
keep Coventry quiet, for I think 
it would be a capital thing for her 
to marry him. They are both of 
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good birth and sorial position, and 
she would get her medical position 
at once.” 

*‘ You won’t keep me quiet much 
longer,” said a voice from a corner 
of the room.:‘‘I nearly died from 
internal convulsions last time they 
were here, to see the dear, gal- 
lant Doctor so desperately smitten. 
But I marvel not, for Dr. Ernes- 
tine is a delicious woman.” 

**T didn’t know you were there, 


Mr. Silburn,” exclaimed Miss 
Armine. 

“Ah, I’m fond of my quiet 
nook,” said that gentleman. 


** Dorothy never knows how much 
I hear of her chatter.” And so 
speaking, he drew back a curtain 
which fellover a deep bow-window, 
and became visible, just emergirg 
from a hammock which was slung 
therein. He presented a quaint 
appearance as he advanced to 
shake hands with Miss Armine, 
for on each shoulder clung a very 
small kitten. The lady looked at 
him with professional pleasure ; 
and, indeed, it was no wonder, for 
Coventry Silburn’s face was of a 
dreamy, artistic beauty, and his 
movements were full of an entirely 
unconscious grace. 

‘“Dorothy lets me have my 
hammock there on her kettledrum 
days, on condition that I don’t 
make myself ridiculous—it’s very 
good of her, isn’t it? I never know 
what dear practical Dorothy re- 
gards as ridiculous, so I keep 
quiet and enjoy myself with my 
babies, who never scold me.” 

A knock was heard at that 
moment, so Coventry, with a laugh 
of childlike glee, vanished behind 
his curtain again, Dorothy’s eyes 
followed him with a soft sweet look 
in them which ke alone could 
bring forth. Dorothy was, in 
truth, essentially prosaic—while 
her husband not only wrote lyrics 
but lived them, after his own gay, 
graceful, careless, loving fashion. 
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Coventry was seldom seen by any- 
one without some little helpless 
animal on his shoulder, or in lis 
pocket, a favourite volume, or a 
manuscript book devoted to scrib- 
bling, in his hand. 

Ernestine Vavasour entered, just 
as Mr. Silburn had made rood 
his retreat. There was an un- 
wonted look in her handsome face 
which both ladies noticed—with a 
less proud woman it might have 
been a blush—and both ladies 
thought it explained, when Dr. 
Doldy appeared behind her, at a 
distance measured only by the 
trail of her long dress. 

**Together!”’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Silburn ; and then added hastily, 
** How charming! Come near the 
fire, Miss Vavasour—you must be 
so cold!” 

‘We met,” explained Dr. Doldy, 
with his gallant, punctilious man- 
ner, ‘‘at the corner of the street, 
Mrs. Silburn, and found that we 
were both coming to visit this 
most pleasant drawing-room of 
yours.” 

**Miss Armine—Dr. Doldy,”’ in- 
terposed Mrs. Silburn, anxious to 
spare him his excuses; and then 
she drew her little kettledrum 
table near the fire, and rang for 
the tea. Dr. Doldy, who was a 
man of the world, and full of 
pleasant gossip, began at once to 
talk to Miss Armine—but that 
quick-eyed lady observed that 
though he spoke to her, his re- 
gards were fixed on Miss Vava- 
sour, and that he often tried to 
entice her into the conversation. 

But Miss Vavasour was un- 
usually silent. She never was a 
woman of small talk, although she 
went much into society. Perfectly 
gentle in manner, she was of a 
kind of burning, fierce disposition ; 
if she might speak on her favourite 
subjects she would speak so ear- 
nestly and so well as to delight, 
even if not to convince. But if 
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those around her talked of mere 
ordinary matters which appeared 
to her not worth notice ; or if they 
were uncongenial to her mode of 
thought, then, instead of quietly 
following the lead, as many wo- 
men would, she preferred to lean 
back in her chair, very composed 
and handsome, with the abstracted 
look that came at such moments in 
her deep, soft, earnest eyes. That 
look had brought her many ad- 
mirers, although most of them 
were rather afraid of her. 

Dr. Doldy and Miss Armine 
were talking of some of the pic- 
ture galleries which were open at 
the time. 

“Take care, Dr. Doldy,” said 
Mrs. Silburn, as she handed him 
a cup of tea. ‘‘ You don’t know 
that Miss Armine is an art- 
student.”’ 

“Indeed !’’ said Dr. Doldy, stir- 
ring his tea, and bowing to Miss 
Armine with a gallant air that 
had a very decided undertone of 
sarcasm. ‘I must take care; I 
am very much afraid of Mrs. Sil- 
burn—a lady journalist who can 
write a leader upon one in the 
Morning Mail is sufficiently alarm- 
ing—but I had no idea I was 
speaking rashly in the presence of 
another learnéd lady.” 

“Oh, I am not very learnéd,” 
laughingly replied Miss Armine. 
“T am only a student yet, and 
shall be nothing more for many a 
year.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the 
Doctor, softly. ‘‘ Well, I remem- 
ber hearing of Fuseli’s fury when 
first the admission of ladies to the 
Academy School was broached. He 
stumped off down the stairs, grow- 
ling as he went, ‘Have they no 
stockings to darn? Have they no 
puddings to make, that they must 
come here?’ But those days are 
over. There’s a new school rising 
now, Miss Armine, is there not— 
and you, I suppose, are of it?” 
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Miss Armine shrugged her 
shoulders and said nothing; but 
looking up she caught such a flash 
from Miss Vavasour’s deep eyes 
as made her feel that though Dr. 
Doldy might be a grandee of the 
old school she need not be crushed, 
for a champion was by her side, 
only waiting to be roused. 

‘‘And are you a student at the 
Academy?” resumed Dr. Doldy, 
as a little pause followed his last 
speech. 

‘‘No,” she answered, ‘‘the Akro- 
politan School of Art is much 
more advanced in its system, so I 
entered there.” 

‘The Akropolitan School? Ah 
—is not Mr. Richy the Professor 
there now ?” 

“‘Only temporarily,” answered 
Miss Armine. ‘‘ We are very an- 
xious to learn who our Professor 
is to be.”’ 

‘* Mr. Richy is a talented man, 
and very agreeable,” said Dr. 
Doldy. ‘‘He is a patient of mine.” 

«Oh, he is very agreeable,” said 
Miss Armine, a little brusquely, 
‘* but he is no artist.” 

Dr. Doldy lifted his eyebrows. 
‘You are always very hard on Mr. 
Richy,” said Mrs. Silburn.”’ I don’t 
understand pictures, but he really 
paints very nicely.” 

‘** Now, Mrs. Silburn,” exclaimed 
Miss Armine, ‘‘ was it not you who 
wrote that paragraph about his 
making Lady Dollywoll buy a 
shaw] to be painted in that cost some 
hundred pounds, and suggested 
that he probably got a commis 
sion from the shawl people ? ” 

“Come, Miss Armine,”’ answered 
the literary lady, ‘‘ this is talking 
shop with a vengeance! Ihave to 
make gossipy paragraphs, and it 
does not follow that because Mr. 
Richy will only paint the portraits 
of very rich people, al makes 
them always have new silk dresses 
and India shawls for the occasion, 
that he does not paint well.” 
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‘New silk dresses,” groaned 
Miss Armine. ‘‘ Yes, that is just 
Mr. Richy. Could anything be 
more inartistic? And I know if 
we don’t have another Professor 
soon he will do away with our life 
class. He is afraid of what the 
grand old ladies say that he meets 
in society—and he is just one of 
them himself !”’ 

‘‘ Now, Miss Armine,” laughed 
Mrs. Silburn, “you are losing 
your temper.” 

“Well, no wonder—I shall 
have to leave the school if we lose 
our life class ; I don’t want to paint 
silk dresses—I want to draw my 
figures correctly, and to learn how 
from Nature itself!” 

‘Of course,’”’ said Miss Vava- 
sour, ‘you can do _ nothing 
thoroughly unless you go right 
through with it. And I fancy 
Mr. Richy himself is a little doubt- 
ful about his anatomy, from the 
drawing of the figures in his 
picture in the Academy last year.” 

“Are you, then, an artist?” 
said Dr. Doldy, delighted to 
hear Miss Vavasour’s voice at 
last. 

‘“‘Oh no,” said she, drawing 
herself in at once, and with that 
odd look which might have been a 
blush coming over her face again, 
‘‘but I know just a little about 
anatomy.” 

“Do you? Dear me! what an 
odd subject for a lady to be inte- 
rested in !—that is, if she does not 
really need it for her—her—pro- 
fession.” 

Dr. Doldy’s funny way of bring- 
ing out the last word made them 
all laugh, even Miss Vavasour ; 
and in the midst of the laughter 
Coventry Silburn appeared, the 
kittens both on one shoulder this 
time. 

‘“‘My dear Dr. Doldy,” said he, 
‘‘T have come to take care of you. 
I really had not the heart to leave 
you alone with so many learnéd 
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ladies any longer. 
do, Dr. Vavasour ?” 

Dr. Vavasour shook hands with 
him—but now she blushed out- 
right, a beautiful vivid blush: for 
Dr. Doldy had set his teacup down 
with a suddenness that made a 
ringing .sound, and had risen to 
his feet. He ‘looked at Miss 
Vavasour’s face, and then he 
turned to Mrs. Silburn with an 
imploring gaze. As her husband 
had done the mischief, that lady 
was quite prepared to enjoy it. 

‘‘Yes, Dr. Doldy,” she said, 
maliciously, ‘‘ I fear Miss Vava- 
sour belongs to a new school, as 
well as Miss Armine. She has 
taken her degree, and means to 
carry out some modern ideas in 
her practice. If you chanced to 
disagree with her views, you might 
find her a sharp antagonist on 
some points of medical doctrine.” 

Dr. Vavasour had turned to Miss 
Armineand was speaking earnestly 
to her about her studies—her back 
was nearly turned to Dr. Doldy, 
so that she could not see his face 
—but she could hear his silence. 
After forcing a smile for Mrs. 
Silburn, he had sunk back in his 
arm-chair—for the moment he for- 
got where he was, or who was 
speaking to him. 

‘“‘Good heavens !” he was saying 
to himself, ‘‘ what have I done?— 
I, that have not lost my head for 
twenty years, to lose it now—and 
make such a ridiculous fool of my- 
self! To fall in love with a lady 
doctor—it’s no use now—it’s too 
late—the woman dazzled my senses 
away—lI proposed on the doorstep 
—and was accepted on the stairs! 
What little Puck has been trip- 
ping my steps? If I had but 
waited a decent opportunity she 
would have told me what she was 
—and I couldn’t wait! Well— 
God bless me, how handsome she 
is—I couldn’t have given her up.” 

And rising, he moved across the 
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room to her chair, and, in the 
next pause in her talk, congratu- 
lated her on her entrance into the 
profession in his most gallant and 
courteous manner. 

“ He is infatuated!’ whispered 
Mrs. Silburn to her husband. Dr. 
Doldy had at the same moment 
whispered a word to Dr. Vavasour. 
She bowed ber head slightly. He 
turned to the Silburns. 

‘“Mrs. Silburn,”’ he said, “‘ you 
and your husband are such good 
friends of ours that I am sure you 
will be pleased to hear that Miss 
Vavasour has consented to become 
my wife; and,” he added, with an 
inimitable courtly grace, ‘“‘as I 
am not now so young as to enjoy 
delays, she has allowed me to an- 
nounce the fact at once.” 

A little buzz of chatter and con- 
gratulation followed this speech, 
for they all tried to help out a 
rather awkward moment. In the 
midst of it Coventry went quietly 
to Dr. Vavasour’s side. 

“Minerva Medica,” said he, “I 
am ashamed of you.” 

‘‘“What was Ito do?” she an- 
swered; and looking, he saw tears 
in her eyes. And his poetic heart 
recognised that she was in love! 


Il. 


STREAMS. 


CHAPTER 
MINGLING 


Doctor Do.ipy’s carriage, as he 
well knew, was waiting for him at 
the door. He had to make one or two 
professional visits which would 
barely leave him time to reach his 
house at the dinner-hour. Andso 
after a few minutes more of talk, 
he tore himself from Miss 
Vavasour’s side and made his bow. 
Miss Armine very soon followed 
his example ; for general conversa- 
tion did not flow very easily after 
Dr. Doldy’s little announcement. 
When they were gone Ernestine 
drew nearer the fire, and sitting 
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between Coventry and Dorothy, 
talked far into the twilight, about 
her thoughts, her hopes, her 
future. 

“You are a strange woman, 
Minerva Medica,”’ said. Coventry, 
rising from his seat by her side, 
after a while. ‘‘ You are in love 
thoroughly, for you can only do 
things thoroughly—and yet it 
seems to be quite a side affair in 
your life.”’ 

“‘ Not necessarily so,”’ said she, 
gently, ‘because I talk of other 
things more—and think of them 
more, too. Is it not likely that 
the real centre of our lives is not 
that about which we busy our- 
selves the most? I suppose a 
man’s home is his centre of life, 
when it is really a home; but it is 
to him his place of rest, not his 
place of worry, as most women’s 
homes are to them. You know, 
Mr. Silburn, that I believe a 
woman only enlarges her life by 
work, not alters it; and if she 
grows larger surely her capacity 
for rest and affection will but be 
the greater ?”’ 

“T am glad to hear you say 
that so sweetly, Ernestine,” said 
Dorothy, ‘for indeed I was be- 
ginning to think you were growing 
daily more practical.” 

“Surely you don’t object to that, 
Mrs. Silburn? ‘You set us all an 
example in practical capacity.” 

“But it suits me—I’m just a 
commonplace little woman—but 
you have always made me feel as 
if you were the sort of woman to 
consecrate yourself to something.” 

“That is what I am doing,” 
said Ernestine, quietly. ‘“I do 
consecrate myself to my beliefs. 
But in the nineteenth century 
it is necessary for us to under- 
stand the practical; to obtain 
power by knowledge, and to be 
afraid of no details, for these are 
days of details. If we have in- 
spiration it is of very little use to 
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us, now that the masses obtain 
education, unless we can give it a 
backbone by means of both know- 
ledge of the world and knowledge 
of the sciences.” 

“And yet,’’ said Coventry, 
‘knowledge, even of the sciences, 
of the arts, of this life—knowledge 
even of human nature—knowledge 
is but a little thing. Inspiration 
ought to carry us far beyond this 
life—beyond anything we know 
or understand—into the great 
realities.” 

“You are speaking of poetic 
inspiration,” said Ernestine. ‘“The 
poet or the seer may escape from 
the limits of our present life ; but 
not so the practical teacher, the 
practical worker. I suppose all 
my largest aims might be reduced 
into the simple fact that I want to 
help people around me in their 
lives. And to do that I must be 
perfectly practical, or I am no- 
thing.” 

‘*] admire your courage,”’ said 
Coventry. ‘‘I believe I should 
die if 1 put myself in your fetters. 
I admire you: but, oh! I thank 
Heaven for the ideal!” 

‘The ideal is greater than the 
practical, Mr. Silburn,” said 
Ernestine, gravely. ‘‘ It has wings 
which carry it over the mud in 
which we practical workers have 
to walk. But you grant me that 
if our vocation lies in the practical 
we should follow it thoroughly?” 

‘Indeed I do,” said Coventry, 
with a sigh; “and I say again 
[ admire your courage.” 

‘“Come,” said Mrs. Silburn, 
“vou two are turning into a 
Mutual Admiration Society. Er- 
nestine, have you ever met Dr. 
Doldy’s ward, Laura Doldy ?” 

‘‘No,” she answered, leaning 
bak in her chair again, and re- 
treating within herself a little. 
Mrs. Silburn knew her sufficiently 
well to know what the look meant 
which came into her dark eyes. 
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Ernestine Vavasour was greatly 
disliked by most of her female 
acquaintances because she was 
entirely incapable, by her very 
nature, of taking any interest in 
gossip. Many women, in her 
present position, would have 
keenly pricked their ears at the 
mention of Laura Doldy’s name, 
and would have proceeded to 
extract from Mrs. Silburn every- 
thing which she knew about 
her. But Ernestine never took 
any interest in personal de- 
tails about individuals; when 
she herself met them she tested 
them by her own standard, and 
quickly decided whether they could 
belong to her real life or not. Pos- 
sibly she sometimes decided a little 
too quickly, for Ernestine, though 
a creature whose bosom was full 
of burning faith and love, had been 
made into rather an unbeliever in 
the value or loveableness of the 
mass of human beings. And 
though she was regarded in her 
own circle as a champion of her 
sex, there was perhaps not a woman 
of her acquaintance whose a 
she deeply trusted in save Mrs. 
Silburn. For Ernestine’s standard 
of integrity was different from that 
of many; those deep eyes of hers 
ywrobed far into the characters of 
Sloe friends. The small artifices, 
frivolities, weaknesses, which ap- 
peared to her so abundantly cha- 
racteristic of her sex made that very 
sex for which she dared to plan a 
great future very unacceptable to 
her in the present. 

‘“‘T hardly think you are likely 
to see much of her,”’ resumed Mrs. 
Silburn. ‘She is scarcely ever at 
her uncle’s house as it is, for she 
is always visiting. And then I 
heard something of an engage- 
ment not long ago. I don’t know 
whether it is settled yet. But at 
all events, whether she marries 
this man or no, she will marry 
some one before long,”’ concluded 
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the little lady, with a wise shake 
of her head. But even these sug- 
gestions failed to arouse Ernestine, 
or at all events failed to provoke 
her into shewing any interest. 

Possibly if she could have 
guessed how much this matter of 
Laura Doldy and her engagement 
was troubling Dr. Doldy’s mind, 
she could not have been quite so 
indifferent. 

He looked at his watch as he 
entered his brougham after his 
last necessary call, and saw that 
he had just time to reach home 
for dinner. Laura was to arrive 
in town late this afternoon, and 
was waiting to meet him; and 
although Laura was only his niece 
yet there was something in Dr. 
Doldy’s nature which made him 
unable to be impolite to a woman, 
and he would have been as un- 
easy if he had been late to-night 
as if Laura were a visitor in his 
house. Mrs. Silburn had wickedly 
said of him that he was more a 
gentleman than anything else; 
but after all she did not succeed 
in saying anything very malicious, 
for to be a gentleman in any 
genuine sense a man must have 
some latent qualities which are by 
no means of a kind to be despised. 
And no one—noteven Mrs. Silburn 
—could have said of Dr. Doldy 
that he was not a true gentleman. 

And that very characteristic of 
the man had won him Ernestine 
Vavasour’s love, although he was 
so wholly unlike her ideal—so 
wholly unlike herself. 

For, like the generality of men, 
he lived in this world, having ac- 
quired an easy toleration of what 
was repugnant to his better self, 
of the world’s conventions and 
even its shams, in consideration of 
its allowing him to pass his days 
in comparatively peaceful ease. 
What more than that do most 
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toleration of it, even their counte- 
nance of its manifest humbugs and 


evils? There was a true man 
latent behind that quiet and well- 
governed face which was Dr. 
Doldy’s presentment, and, yet, at 
this moment, driving home in his 


carriage to meet his niece at 
dinner, he was uncomfortably 


conscious of an absurd feeling 
that he should not dare to meet 
Ernestine’s deep, fierce eyes if she 
were enabled to overhear all that 
might pass between himself and 
Laura. 

And that not because he had 
done anything which a man would 
be ashamed to own in most ordi- 
nary circles of society ; but because 
he had placed himself in a false 


position. And now that Ernestine 
Vavasour’s image filled all his 
5 


soul, he could not help fancying 
how, if he should ask her counsel, 
she would say, ‘‘ You should never 
have got into such a position.” 
Ernestine hated anything mean, 
and at the present moment Dr. 
Doldy felt himself to be mean. 
His gentlemanly instincts, when 
aroused, led him to the same con- 
clusion as Ernestine’s intense sense 
of right-doing would have led her. 

He had to meet Laura at dinner. 
He knew that Laura’s purpose was 
to persuade him into giving his 
final consent to her engagement 
to, and speedy marriage with, a 
certain Don Jose Yriarte, a Spanish 
gentleman of aristocratic con- 
nexions. Laura was set upon the 
marriage, as Dr. Doldy well knew; 
but Dr. Doldy had so great a con- 
tempt for, and aversion from, Don 
Jose Yriarte that he would have 
exerted all his influence to dis- 
suade Laura from a marriage 
which he felt sure would bring 
her unhappiness, had it not been 
that—he had placed himself in a 
false position. 

He could not dissuade her be- 
cause he dared not. And yet he 
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felt he was scarcely fulfilling his 
charge of his brother’s child in 
giving his consent to this marriage. 

The thing had never looked so 
bad to him before to-day; but 
since he had seen the look of love 
in Ernestine’s eyes, he felt as if 
he were indeed passing from one 
sphere of existence to another, in 
leaving that in which Ernestine 
lived, and entering that of Don 
Jose Yriarte, and his own uncom- 
fortable feelings about him. 

The Doctor’s reflections were 
cut short by the stoppage of his 
carriage at his own door. Ina 
few moments he would be face to 
face with Laura and her pretty 
pleadings—with the difficulty, in 
fact. ‘‘ Well, I suppose I must 
give my consent,” he thought with 
a sigh, as he stepped out of his 
carriage. 

Dr. Doldy’s was a handsome 
house in a large and fashionable 
square; lighted up as it was now, it 
looked attractive and suggestive of 
luxurious and pleasant living. He 
paused an instant on the steps, the 
thought of Ernestine, as its 
mistress, in his mind. It would 
indeed be an attractive home with 
such a woman within it. But— 
good heavens! a thought struck 
him—a thought that in spite of 
the shock it had caused him at 
first, he had forgotten to realise 
—Dr. Vavasour! He had heard it 
with his own ears !—Dr. Ernestine 
Doldy ! Conceive the thing ! 

No—no—he put the idea aside 
with a gentle little laugh at his 
own folly. Dr. Vavasour had con- 
sented to become his wife, and in 
doing so she would leave behind 
her everything but what might 
be suitable to Mrs, Doldy. If 
she loved him as he believed she 
did, she could need no other title 
than that of his wife. So he re- 
assured himself again on this 
point. 

He entered the hall, walking as 
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though in a dream; lost, for the 
first time in his life, in a maze of 
emotion. He had forgotten Laura 
in the few seconds which were oc- 
cupied in passing from his carriage 
to the dining-room door; he put 
his hat and gloves aside, and was 
about to turn into the room when 
he was aroused by a voice on the 
stairs. 

‘Forgotten me, uncle ?—com- 
plimentary indeed! What has 
come over you? I never saw you 
look so absent.” 

‘‘ Forgive me, Laura, my child! 
My mind was so full that I had 
positively for the moment forgotten 
that I should find you at home. I 
needn’t ask you how you are— 
your looks tell me!” 

A little woman had come down 
the stairs and stood by his side. 
A little woman with a skin like 
cream-coloured satin and dark, 
almond-shaped eyes. Very effec- 
tive were Laura Doldy’s eyes as 
she raised them with one of her 
sudden glances, and then drooped 
the heavy eyelids over them again, 
so that the dark lashes swept her 
pale cheeks. Perhaps a little pearl 
powder and bella-donna added to 
the effective contrast, but what 
of that, so long as the contrast was 
effective ? In this world, as Laura 
was wont to say herself, the 
question is, Do you get things? not, 
How do you get them? At all 
events, as Dr. Doldy looked at his 
niece he thought she really was 
too good a prize for Don Jose 
Yriarte—but, as dinner was not yet 
an accomplished fact, he, like a 
Wise man, put the disagreeable 
vision of that gentleman aside for 
the present. 


Cuarrer III. 
COMPROMISING. 
Lavra chattered gaily all dinner- 


time. She used her eyes upon 
her uncle as it was natural to her 
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to use them upon any man. She 
would never have dreamed of 
laying any request or desire of 
hers before him in its simplicity, 
and expecting it to carry its day 
by its own weight and reasonable- 
ness. Not so: that would have 
been a reckless wastefulness of 
the advantages vouchsafed to her 
by kindly Nature. Laura believed 
herself capable of doing anything 
she really aimed to do with any 
male being, by dint of those eyes 
of hers and her quick-tripping, 
soft-sounding tongue. Therefore, 
although she and Dr. Doldy very 
fairly understood their present 
relative positions, it was natural 
to her to commence the producing 
ot an effect upon him as soonasthey 
came in contact. She approached 
him on all sides, by all avenues— 
calculating, as such small intriguers 
will, the effect of the warmth, the 
dinner, and every glass of wine, 
upon his accessibility. There is 
something of the pussy-cat in this 
disposition ; it watches its game 
as keenly as the cat observes the 
mouse’s movements, even if it be 
a comfortable, civilised, well-fed 
tabby, and does not mean actually 
to devour. Laura meant no harm 
to her uncle ; indeed she was feel- 
ing rather especially affectionate 
towards him; all she wanted was 
her own way. And that own way 
she set about getting after the 
fashion that seemed best to her. 
She had plenty of time during 
dinner to talk, for she did not eat 
much ; cream-coloured women sel- 
dom do. Dr. Doldy dined with 
epicurean science, as had been 
taught him by time and experi- 
ence. He had long ago accepte od 
the fact that to live easily in this 
world you must take as much of 
the richness of it as comes within 
your reach, and shut your eyes tu 


the skim-milk which you are 
leaving for somebody else. He 
who does not follow this plan 
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more or less is accounted a fanatic. 
Why not, then, let the world wag 
on its own way, and enjoy our 
after-dinner port with our best 
gusto? 

At all events, Dr. Doldy’s ’34, 
sent him from the Duchess — 
Dolldrum’s cellars, afforded him a 
certain pleasure; and though, 
when he held it to the light, he 
saw Ernestine’s face within the 
glowing liquid, yet he did not 
forget to enjoy the lingering 
flavour on his palate. The man 
who is matured, though he may 
lose his head in a sudden awaken- 
ing of the finer emotions, will not, 
like the boy in love, lose himself ; 
he cannot lay aside in a moment 
the quiet habits of personal enjoy- 
ment by which he has made life 
endurable. 

Laura related amusing little 
anecdotes about her last visit, 
from which she had just returned, 
giving her listener to understand, 


by a subtle thread which ran 
through her avowedly funny 
stories, that she had _ been 


amazingly happy all the time ; and 
insinuating, though without the 
mention of a name, that one par- 
ticular person had caused all this 
happiness. And then, when the 
servants had left them alone, Laura 
rested one white arm upon the 
table until she saw her uncle’s eyes 
attracted by the flash of certain 
brilliants which adorned it. 

“A new bracelet, Laura? a 


magnificent one, too; pray whose 
gift is this ?”’ 
Laura said nothing, but drew 


her hand from the table. 

‘Don Jose again, I suppose,” 
said Dr. Doldy, a little more 
testily than Laura quite liked; 
even all her arts had failed to make 
the idea of her lover agreeable to 
him. ‘‘ You mean to marry him, 
I presume, with or without my con- 
sent, as you not only keep his pre- 
sents now, but openly wear them ?” 
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Laura still did not reply ; and 
looking across at her Dr. Doldy 
was surprised to see that she had 
flushed deeply. The colour very 
soon died away, leaving her pale 
as ever; buf not the less was her 
uncle unaffectedly surprised at this 
exhibition of some genuine emo- 
tion. 

‘* Laura,” hesaid, almost startled 
out of his ordinary self-possession, 
‘*‘ vou don’t mean to tell me that 
you are really in love with this 
man—that you positively care for 
him enough to blush at the men- 
tion of his name?” 

“Why should I wish to marry 
him,” said Laura, in her lowest, 
softest voice, ‘‘if I did not care 
for him?” 

Dr: Doldy looked hard at her. 
This girl, whom he had known 
ever since she wore long clothes, 
often puzzled him more than he 
would have chosen to own. 

** Well, you see, Laura,” he 
answered, rather drily, ‘‘ knowing 
the position in which you are 
placed, of course I am likely to 
expect another motive in your 
wish to have your marriage settled, 
But, you know, child,” he went on, 
more gently and earnestly, “I 
don’t see any reason to hasten 
your marriage—there is yet plenty 
of time. There isa full year be- 
fore the end of your freedom—you 
may have a dozen more proposals 
—you need not marry Yriarte, 
unless—uanless you really care for 
him.” 

‘*But I do care for him,”’ cried 
Laura, angrily. ‘“ Why will you 
persist in thinking I don’t ?” 

Dr. Doldy leaned back in his 
chair without answering her. He 
wus too considerate, after her 
avowal, to say ‘‘ Because I should 
as soon expect you to fall in love 
with a monkey!”—And as that 
was the first reply that rose to 
his lips, he took a moment to 
prepare another less wnpolite. 


’ 
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“T am made too anxious, I 
suppose, Laura, by our position. 
I would not have you sacrifice 
your happiness for the sake of 
money; and as you have thrown 
away so many offers before, 
I feared you might be accepting 
this one merely because you had 
left yourself so littie time in which 
to make a choice. I know you 
must marry somebody, or we must 
face complete ruin; it is of no use to 
hide the fact, for we both know it 
only too well. How I wish your 
brother had lived, Laura!—It 
would have been far better for you 
to have had a single thousand 
pounds to use as you chose than 
to be the heiress you are at sucha 
price as this.” 

Dr. Doldy rose from his chair 
as he spoke. His feeling in this 
matter was most genuine—it roused 
him to anger. 

“TI don’t know about that, 
uncle,” said Laura, looking down. 
“IT like money—and diamonds— 
and dress.” 

Dr. Doldy turned sharply to look 
at her, as he stood on the hearth- 
rug. 

“Well,” said he, drily, ‘if you 
are so content, of course it is not 
for me to complain of your grand- 
father’s will. At the same time, I 
do regret that I have ever allowed 
myself to be in the position I am. 
My conscience would be easier if 
your remaining unmarried had 
only meant poverty, not ruin; or 
if you had found love in a cottage, 
rather than this marriage, which 
at the bottom of my heart I cannot 
approve. If you had not been so 
wastefully extravagant—if you 
had not demanded money of 
ne— ; 

“And,” said Laura, in her 
softest, most composed voice, ‘if 
you had not been very glad to 
share the responsibility for the sake 
of sharing the loans—you needed 
the money, too, you know, unele. 
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And now you are only growing 
sentimentai over it.” 

Dr. Doldy pulled himself up and 
stood silent. He was indeed ig- 
nominiously situated. 

‘‘True, Laura,” he said, after a 
little pause, ‘‘ we are both in the 
same box. We are equally con- 
cerned in the matter now—that I 
know full well; you have our whole 
fortunes in your hands. There is 
no escaping the fact—which per- 
haps youhardly realise to its fullest 
extent—that we have borrowed 
so largely on your prospects as to 
require, with interest, a full third 
of your fortune if we paid the debt 
at once. And, as we have neither 
of us any resources, and I have only 
my professional income, we cannot 
for a moment think of not ful- 
filling the conditions of the will. 
But, Laura, as I said, you have a 
year before you. If your marriage 
is consummated the day before 
your twenty-third birthday, you 
will safely inherit. Therefore, all 
I say is, don’t get frightened into 
a hasty marriage—be careful about 
.” 

‘“‘T am not making any hasty 
marriage, uncle,” answered Laura, 
quietly. ‘‘I have repeatedly told 
you that I marry Mr. Yriarte 
simply because I—well, I care for 

him.” 

“Strange!” muttered Dr. 
Doldy below his breath, as he re- 
turned to his seat and 
finished glass of port. 
strange!”’ 

** And,” he said, aloud, after an 
appreciative sip, ‘‘don’t be angry 
with me, Laura, if I ask you 
whether you are sure it is yourself 
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and not’ your money he cares 
for?” 

“T am quite sure,” answered 
Laura, ‘‘that whether he cares 


for my money or not, he cares for 
me too.” 
Dr. Doldy looked quickly up at 


her as she spoke; and saw again 
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the dark flush which before had 
surprised him rise for an instant 
in her face. 

“Humph!” he said, setting 
down his glass, ‘‘then of course I 
have nothing more to say about it. 
At the same time, Laura, let me 
tell you that if I were not placed 
in the position I am, I should 
insist upon an engagement sufli- 
ciently long for us to know him a 
great deal better than we do.” 

‘But as it is,’ said Laura, 
clasping her hands, and turning 
her eyes upon her uncle’s face, 
** you consent ?”’ 

‘‘T must, I suppose,” said he, 
with no very good grace; “his 
connexions are excellent—I have 
no reason to refuse my consent. 
But, Laura, don’t be hasty. Let 
the engagement last as long as 
possible; you have a little time 
yet before you pe 

‘‘ But,” said Laura, ‘“‘he has a 
right to his feelings, and I to 
mine. I dislike long engagements, 
and he is most anxious to be mar- 
ried soon. As you feel you can’t 
but consent, why not let us have 
our way quietly in this ?” 

Laura was shewing her teeth 
again. Hedged in as he was, 
Dr. Doldy could but say as amia- 
bly as might be, ‘‘ Well, child, 
have your way.” ‘ 

‘“‘Now, you are being delight- 
ful,” said Laura, in her sweetest 
manner. ‘‘It is all settled, so don’t 
look cross. I told Jose he might 
come to-morrow—you will 
him?” 

“T must, I suppose,” repeated 
the Doctor. He felt himself so 
entangled in the meshes'of this 
uncomfortable net that he could 
think of nothing else to say. 

“That’s all right then,” 
Laura. ‘‘ Now I have another 
affair to talk of. The marriage 
now being an arranged thing, we 
had better consider how to settle 
our matters. I 
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that I should at once make over, 
say, ten thousand pounds to you, 
and that you should then make 
the best arrangement you can to 
settle our debts with Mr. Lingen, 
either now, or at my marriage, or 
by degrees. That would leave me 
about another ten thousand free 
money, and the remainder under 
trust; while you, when you had 
done with Mr. Lingen, would 
have some slight return for all 
your anxiety about and care of me. 
A very small] return it is to offer— 
I wish I had a million to share 
with you!” 

The emotion was, as far as it 
went, genuine. She really was 
fond of her uncle, and grateful to 
him. At the same time, she had 
proposed an excellent mode of 
freeing herself of all trouble— 
trouble being a thing she detested. 
Dr. Doldy was a little conscious of 
these two sides of her as she 
spoke. 

‘‘ You are generous, Laura,” he 
answered, gravely ; ‘‘ and, I dare- 
say, wise. Your grandfather’s 
intentions that his money should 
descend in a direct family line 
would in no way be sinned against, 
for you cannot touch the sums 
held in trust ; and you would not 
enter upon your marriage ham- 
pered with complicated debts. We 
will think about it.” 

‘No, no,”’ cried Laura, ‘‘I want 
things done. I hate bothering 
about them. Drive me to Mr. 
Lingen’s office after breakfast to- 
morrow, and have the documents 
made out, to take effect on the 
day of my marriage. You willsee 
Mr. Yriarte, and let the engage- 
ment be announced. Everything 
will be delightful, and I shan’t 
have any more bother, but have 
all my time to enjoy myself.” 

She started up and ran away to 
her room, where she wrote a note 
to Don Jose, telling him to come 
early in the afternoon of the next 
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day. That done, she descended to 
the drawing-room to pour out 
coffee and sing arch little French 
songs to amuse her uncle. They 
did amuse him very much, when 
he was in the mood to be amused 
in that way. For he was by no 
means deficient in powers of ob- 
servation ; and he had discovered 
long ago that Laura’s bewitching 
way of singing these sweet little 
songs was diligently practised. 
When a gentleman was to be had, 
she liked him to turn over her 
music for her, whether at the right 
place or not did not matter, 
for she knew all her songs 
by heart; and when he leaned 
forward to do this he always got a 
thrilling, bewildering glance from 
those almond-shaped eyes. As it 
required practice to send these 
glances with perfect ease, and a 
throwing of all the singer’s soul 
into the eyes without making any 
mistake, Laura kept up her pro- 
ficiency in this enchanting little 
way of hers by casting up her 
eyes in exactly the same manner 
at a certain statuette which stood 
just beside the piano, and which 
had received in private many hun- 
dreds of these sweet oglings, 
with a profound and impenetrabl 
calm. 

Dr. Doldy did not bestow much 
attention on his charming ward 
to-night, however. His mind 
was back with Ernestine. When 
would she take Laura’s place in 
his house? He allowed himself to 
dream a little of that future which 
he found it difficult to picture. 
Ernestine’s individuality was so 
distinct and vivid that the ming- 
ling of their lives was a strange 
thing to look forward to. 

Yes, a strange thing. So thought 
Ernestine herself. Even now, as 
Dr. Doldy was dreaming and striv- 
ing to realise his dream, so too was 
Ernestine Vavasour. 

She was an indefatigable stu- 
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dent; and though now that she 
had finished her course of study 
and had returned from Paris, where 
she had gone through it, with her 
new dignity of M.D., she might 
well have granted herself a little 
breathing space, yet she returned, 
with the true scholarly love for 
them, to her books—and her bones. 

In London she always resided 
with some connexions of hers, 
who, though moving in good 
society and rather disapproving 
of Ernestine’s *‘ ideas” and mode 
of life, yet very gladly gave her a 
little room in their town house. 
This was more of a home than any 
other that she had; and here she 
came to-night to study—and to 
dream. 

She had come to a place in her 
life where were cross roads and a 
sign-post. Patiently, in spite of 
many difficulties, she had climbed 
the long hill of student life. She 
had got to the top of that—she 
had achieved something which was 
a sort of triumph in its way, 
but which, as Mrs. Silburn said, 
Ernestine was far too proud to 
boast of, even to herself. The 


only thing she ever had to say 
about it was that she had taken 
longer in obtaining her degree 
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than most young men of medical 
ability, because in her childhood 
she had had the misfortune to be 
educated as a girl. 

All that was done with, now, 
however, and she had her real 
life before her. Well, there were 
cross roads just at this place in it, 
and one of the roads was marked— 
Marriage. With her eyes open 
she was walking this way: this 
very day she had turned down 
that road; and now that she had 
shut herself up with her books, 
she did not find it easy to take 
her thoughts from this new step 
of hers. 

Her dreams lay very near her 
heart. She did not fancy herself 
beside Dr. Doldy’s fireside in the 
flesh, as he fancied her; but she 
marvelled much whether indeed 
her heart was to be warm hence- 
forward. Not easy was it for 
Ernestine to love—not easy for 
her to find sympathy. She had 
climbed the long hill to this point 
in her life alone. Was it possible 
that she was now entering into an 
existence where loneliness was not, 
and where unbelief and disap- 
pointment in mankind would be 
forgotten in the truth of one soul ? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tue late Madras Famine will have 
cost India, according to the Govern- 
ment estimates, between ten and 
fifteen millions sterling, which will 
have to be paid by future taxation, 
pressing most hardly, as all Indian 
taxation does, upon the poorest 
and most hardworking class of the 
community, upon that class of the 
community which has suffered 
most from the ravages of famine 
during the recent scarcity—the 
cultivators of the soil. They have 
paid in their persons, and their 
survivors and successors will have 
to pay out of their purses. Indian 
taxation is in its incidence. though 
not in its theory, very like that 
which prevailed in France before 
the Revolution. The rich pay 
very little. The poor pay every- 
thing. The wealthy zemindar, 
who owes his riches to the want 
of knowledge and the want of 
foresight which led to what is 
called the Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal, and spends it, for the 
most part, in oppressing the un- 
happy ryots whom a well-meaning, 
but ignorant Government has given 
over to his tender mercies, pays 
practically nothing. The trader, 
who flourishes and grows fat under 
the peaceful rule of the English, 
who makes use of English-made 
roads and rails to carry the 
English-made goods in which he 
so largely deals, and uses English 
police to guard his shop and his 
person, pays little more. The 
native banker, who grows rich 
under the like favouring rule, and 
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uses our English laws and pro- 
cedure to oppress and harry the 
unfortunate cultivators, who are 
always in his debt—the Bunya, the 
Mahiéjan, the Soukdr, pays still less. 

An income tax was established 
a few years ago, as the only means 
of reaching these men. But snch 
an impost was unpopular with 
those who could make the most 
noise, and the tax, which was just 
beginning to be understood, was, 
rightly or wrongly, abolished. 
The rich were released from im- 
post, and poor Ram Bux, with his 
salt tax and his opium tax, his land 
revenue, and his cesses, was left 
to pay the fifty-odd millions ster- 
ling per annum which are required 
by the Indian Finance Minister for 
education, and for railways, for the 
pay of soldiers, and for the sala- 
ries of civilians, as well as for 
the various costly enterprises and 
more costly failures of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

But the Madras Famine will 
have also absorbed over half-a- 
million pounds sterling of English 
charity. Wedo not for a moment 
mean that we either grudge or 
regret that magnificent national 
expression of practical sympathy. 
On the contrary, we are proud of 
it; and we only hope it may lead 
to something better, less costly, 
more practical—even more truly 
sympathetic. But those who study 
‘and understand English charity 
tell us that the gross total amount 
of charitable donations in the 
course of the year is tolerably 
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constant—though slightly increas- 
ing with the wealth of the country 
—and that any great amount of 
contributions to any special object 
means a decrease to almost an 
equal amount in the contributions 
to other and existing institutions, 
societies, and general objects of 
benevolence. And we are told 
that, in all probability, our hos- 
pitals and our great institutions 
and societies, both local and Im- 
perial, will have suffered in the year 
1877, and will suffer in the year 
1878, in consequence of the na- 
tional contribution to the Madras 
Famine Fund; and that the amount 
of money available for charitable 
purposes in England will fall short 
by something like half-a-million 
sterling of what it would otherwise 
have been. The Madras Famine, 
therefore is not a merely local 
misfortune ; it is directly as well as 
indirectly, from small as well as 
from great points of view, a truly 
national and Imperial calamity. 

The causes of Indian famines 
have been already investigated 
in the November and December 
numbers of the Dusiry Univer- 
siry Macaztne of 1877. We only 
desire at present to speak of the 
consequences. The attempt we 
made to rest the blame upon 
the right shoulders, has, we 
are happy to say, already attracted 
some attention, and we trust has 
been productive of some good; 
and we have no intention of beat- 
ing the iron twice—cold though 
the iron be. 

That both India and England 
have suffered terribly in the recent 
famine there can be no doubt— 
the latter indirectly as well as 
directly ; for what is India but 
England abroad? We only trust 
that dear and bitter as the ex- 
perience has been, it will have 
taught us or our rulers the right 
lesson. Water for the fields, and 
cheap carriage for the produce, 
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these are the desiderata of India. 
With these secured, not only are 
famines, humanly speaking, im- 
possible, but India, and with it 
England, must surely and rapidly 
advance in wealth and prosperity. 
Without them it matters little how 
the country is administered, or by 
whom : it must gradually become a 
source of poverty and shame in- 
stead of wealth and honour to 
Great Britain, and increasing 
financial difficulties can only 
end in national bankruptcy and 
national disgrace. 

The Government of India is 
notrich. It is also not speculative. 
Perhaps it ought not to be so; we 
ourselves think it is not adventu- 
rous enough. It has certainly very 
often been indiscreet in its ven- 
tures. 

But there are millions of pounds 
sterling in England waiting and 
wanting to be invested, and 
thousands of men of business seek- 
ing how and where to invest them 
to the best advantage. We have, 
therefore, India wanting the 
money, the money wanting a field 
for employment; clever men, rich 
men, earnest men, vigorous men, 
men with little or no work to do at 
home, and willing to work hard 
and honestly, as Englishmen can 
work, abroad, ready and willing to 
go to India with the money, and 
add their labour of head and hand 
to their capital or that of their 
employers, and make it produce 
the best return. 

Would it not be supposed that 
this being the condition of affairs, 
India, that is, the Indian Govern- 
ment, would say to this money 
and these men, ‘‘Come_ over 
and help us. You are just what 
we want. We will shew you how 
to turn your capital and labour to 
the best advantage. The natives, 
even those who are rich, are timid, 
unenergetic, devoid of vigour. 
They are afraid to invest their 
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money, they prefer hoarding it, 


or spending it upon jewellery. Nor 


have they, to tell the truth, yet 
acquired that perfect confidence 
in our rule, or in any rule, which 
might induce them to depart from 
Oriental usage and Oriental tradi- 
tion, and lay out their money in 
what will not bring them in an im- 
mediate return. As a Government, 
we are poor, and we do not care 
to speculate ; as capitalists, you are 
rich, and willing to engage, not 
only in legitimate speculation, but 
in business, in trade, and in enter- 
prise of every kind which we as a 
Government are debarred from 
undertaking.”’ Andthe Government 
might say to itself: ‘‘ The loss, if 
any, will fall entirely upon the 
capitalists. The gain arising from 
the success of their enterprises can- 
not fail to enrich and develope the 
country, and so directly and in- 
directly increase its wealth and 
prosperity.” 

But Indian experience is a series 
vf surprises. The Government says, 
—or if it does not say, it acts in a 
way which is more potent than 
saying—We will have neither you 
nor your capital. Leave India 
alone for us to govern—and s‘arve. 

To understand this mystery we 
must look back a little. Twenty 
years ago India practically be- 
longed to, and was governed by, a 
Company, old-established, power- 
ful, jealous, autocratic; a Company 
which was responsible to nobody, 
and thought there was nobody and 
nothing equal to itself in the whole 
world. India was, of course, 
governed and administered by the 
East India Company’s servants, 
just as the London and North 
Western Railway Company, which 
is now, we believe, the biggest 
company in the world, is governed 
and administered by the London 
and North Western Railway Com- 
pany’s servants. And very well 
they did their work. But—and the 
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feeling may possibly be shared by 
guards and engine-drivers—they 
could not and would not stand 
interference in any shape or way. 
They thought a great deal of them- 
selves, individually and collectively; 
they belonged toa close service ; they 
were all ‘“‘Company’s servants,” 
and they thought that no one could, 
and determined that no one should, 
govern or control the natives but 
themselves. They were part of a 
vast monopoly, and they were the 
most autocratic, the greatest, the 
most upright, the most uncompro- 
mising, and the kindest despots in 
the world. 

For a long time no English ladies 
were allowed to go out to India, 
and when they were allowed they 
were carried in the Company’s 
ships and consigned to the Com- 
pany’s servants. For a still longer 
time they were not allowed to go 
‘“‘up country,” and the Company’s 
collectors and magistrates, like 
other Oriental magnates, had their 
seraglios or zendnas: and it was, 
until comparatively lately, impos- 
sible for any Englishman who was 
not the Company’s servant, to live, 
still less to work, in India at all. 
Travellers with good credentials 
from Leadenhail Street were re- 
ceived with almost princely hos- 
pitality throughout the country, 
but a European wayfarer without 
such ‘‘ papers” would have fared 
very little better than some of our 
unfortunate countrymen in Italy 
within the last few years, and 
would probably have been sent to 
the nearest seaport town in charge 
of a havilddr or Burkandaz, for ship- 
ment to England. 

But as communication with 
England became easier, and 


especially after the great peace in 
1815, when Englishmen began to 
grow rich and wish to travel 
everywhere and look about them, 
this state of things could not be 
kept up. The rules were relaxed. 
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But the passive resistance offered 
by the Indian officials was as 
great as ever, and although the 
Presidency towns, Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, were more or 
open ground, non-official 
Englishmen in the interior re- 
ceived but very scant courtesy. 
The indigo planters, who were 
a rich and powerful body, for 
various reasous contrived to hold 
their own in the country parts 
of Bengal, (until they were extin- 
guished by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture), but, general rule, 
any Englishman who endeavoured 
to establish any trade or industry 
soon found the place he had chosen 
for his operations was made too hot 
to hold him. He was called an ‘‘In- 
terloper,” a general word, which 
was expressive, like the old Greek 
term Barbarian, of any Englishman 
who was not in the Company’s ser- 
vice. Natives could not be inter- 
lopers. Natives did not and do not 
count. The wolf asks not how many 
the sheep be, as the proverb runs. 
A native never can give trouble. 
He dares not even answer again. 
And if he does, he can be wonder- 
fully extinguished. The 
loss of the Sahib’s favour is in 
itself a punishment few natives 
care even to risk, and if any one 
is sufficiently abandoned to think 
differently, he is easily sent to gaol 
as ‘‘a man of evil repute,” or 
visited with mark of the 
Sahib’s displeasure, to the great 
delight and admiration of the 
offender’s friends, relations, and 
companions. Next to securing the 
great favour for himself, 
nothing a native relishes more than 
seeing his acquaintances deprived 
of it. 

3ut an Englishman does not 
share their feelings. He does not 
value the favour of the collector— 
in which, seeing that he is living 
in an Oriental country, he is quite 
wrong; and he refuses to be extin- 
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guished. ‘T'o imprison him would 
cause more trouble than it would 
be worth. It would raise a great 
outcry, and there is no Act by 
which he may be quietly shut up 
as a ‘“‘man of evil repute,” like 
Act X. of 1872, chapter xxxviii. 
But he is extinguished nearly as 
easily, and quite as surely. His 
person is sate, but his enterprise 
cannot the 
Government opposition. 


succeed in face of 


The Indian Government is 
like the steam engine, as de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Bab- 
bage. It can bend or break 


up, or draw out, :-huge bars of 
steel or iron—or spin a thread as 
fine as gossamer; it can crush 
huge masses of metal as flat as a 
pancake—or crack a nut without 
injuring the kernel. And _ the 
Indian Government is as much 
concerned to crush a miner or a 
millowner, a contractor or a planter, 
in the interior of India, as to crush 
a mutiny or feed the 
population of a province. 

And a very powerful engine is 
the Indian Government. Not 
always well directed, but capable 
of doing anything; and when it 
does hit, always hitting hard. An 
engine with which no 
man would care to come into colli- 
sion, as being an engine well 
furnished with stones something 
like those of which it is said that 
upon whomsoever they shall fall 
they shall grind him to powder. 
And an active as well as a powerful 
engine, too. There is nothing of 
the old-fashioned sergeant-at- 
arms ways about it. Worked by 
machinists who are responsible to 
no one, and care for no one, it is 
not only able to hit, but constantly 
hitting, and with all the hitting 
and crushing machinery in tirst- 
rate order, and kept so by constant 
use. It is an engine to be proud 
of; and if the machinists were 
only a little more skilful, it would 
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be the finest engine in the world. 
But above all, it is an engine to be 
feared. And feared it is—as the 
Inquisition was feared; as the 
Jesuits were and are feared; and 
as the old-fashioned but tremen- 
dous engine that was once guided 
by Hildebrand and Gregory the 
Sixteenth is feared by those who 
know it best. All these things 
must be realised, and that to a 
greater extent than is, we fear, 
a from merely reading a 

rief sketch like the present, by 
those who desire to understand 
why English capital is not invested 
in India. 

But those who may still think 
that the reason, or even one of the 
reasons, is that there is no profit- 
able opening for enterprise in India 
need not go so far even as Bombay 
to be undeceived. They have but 
topay a visit tothe India Museum, 
and to read some of the Go- 
vernment Blue Books that are 
published every year on the moral 
and material condition of India. 

They will find in the one a 
mute record which, intelligently 
read, will shew what India can do 
for England, and what England 
can do for India; they will find in 
the other abundant evidence that 
in spite of all the obstacles we 
have mentioned, or alluded to, the 
eternal laws which govern the 
world are stronger than even the 
great engine we have described, 
and that year by year more Eng- 
lish money is going out to India, 
and more Indian produce coming 
home to England. 

The Indian officials found the 
indigo planters were becoming too 
prosperous and too powerful, so 
the Indian Government, as we 
have said, passed an Act of the 
Legislature which ruined them, 
Hy the amount of mvpiGo exported 
by India to Great Britain in 1875 
was only 17,400 chests; but it isa 
hopeful sign to see that this in- 
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creased in one year to 28,000 
chests, which was the amount ex- 
ported in 1876. 

The Indian tea planters have, as 
a general rule, been more fortunate 
in their relations with the Admin- 
istration than the indigo planters. 
Individual cases of opposition, and 
even oppression, ‘are not wanting ; 
but on the whole, the tea planters 
have been let alone by the officials. 
The consequence is that China is 
being rapidly beaten out of the field, 
and while the enormous amount 
of 24,000,000 lbs. of TEA was ex- 
ported to England in the year 
1875, more than 28,000,000 Ibs. 
were sent from India to England 
in 1876. 

Every one who knows the dif- 
ference is aware how superior 
the flavour and quality of Indian 
tea is to that grown in China, and 
Indian tea is so far chiefly used 
by the trade for mixing with in- 
ferior China tea, and so bringing 
up the whole to the desired stan- 
dard. Txa bids fair to become one 
of the most important articles of 
Anglo-Indian commerce, and the 
tea gardens situated on the slopes 
of the Himalayas are at an eleva- 
tion, and consequently in a climate, 
more favourable to English life 
and health than most parts of 
Europe. Jur, again, has lately 
become an important staple, and 
over a million bales were imported 
into England in the year 1876. 
Hives and skins are perhaps the 
most valuable article of export at 
present, requiring no personal 
labour on the part of Europeans, 
and, indeed, no personal attendance 
beyond that of the agent or broker 
who purchases the hides; and 
above all, requiring no investment 
or sinking of capital. The number 
exported to England in the year 
1875 was 18,700,000, and in 1876, 
20,400,000. So far, with the ex- 
ception of ground laid out as 
tea gardens and the ill-fated indigo 
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concerns, no great amount of pri- 
vate English capital has been laid 
out or sunk in India. And this is 
exactly what India most wants. 
English money, so far, only passes 
through the country; it must do 
more before it can permanently 
enrich it. Wuerat ought, un- 
doubtedly, to be one of the most 
important, if not the most 
important, article of export from 
India to England, and this both to 
England and India. In 1875 only 
98,600 tons were exported; in 
1876, 230,000. This rapid increase 
is hopeful ; it shews what can and 
what may be done, but even the 
greater quantity is not a hundredth 
part of what we might, and what 
we ought to see. The fact 
is that grain is a bulky 
commodity, and cannot bear 
the expense of long railway jour- 
nies. From Cawnpore to Bombay 
is nine hundred and sixty-four 
miles, and the cost of sending one 
ton of wheat by rail is 26rs. 12as., 
or at par say £2 13s. 6d. The 
freight from Bombay to Liverpool 
comes to about the same amount, 
and the ton of grain which is 
worth say 50rs. at Cawnpore has 
to be sold for something like 150rs. 
at Liverpool to give a profit to the 
pees the Indian buyer, the Bom- 

ay agent, the Liverpool agent, the 
Liverpool buyer, and to defray 
the various miscellaneous expenses 
which must be incurred in getting 
the grain from the field where it 
grew in the North-West Provinces 
to the mill where it is ground in 
Lancashire or Yorkshire. Cheap 
canal carriage to the coast would 
enable millions, instead of thou- 
sands of tons of wheat to be sent 
from the interior of India to 
Bombay and Calcutta, and shipped 
to England, at a price which 
would not only undersell Russia, 
Spain, and the United States, but 
would enrich India, and enable 
England to depend only on her 
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own possessions for her daily bread. 
But so far the Government engine 
has employed itself in crushing 
canals ; so the wheat has not been 
sold or not been grown—and the 
machinists complain of the poverty 
of India, and the want of elasticity 
of Indian finances! 

Tosacoo, again, is an article 
that only needs a little English 
capital and enterprise to become 
a most valuable Indian product. 
We can speak from experience, 
but the curious can see for them- 
selves in the various Government 
reports and Blue Books on the 
subject, that the soil of many 
parts of India is peculiarly suit- 
able for the growth of tobacco, 
and that, in fact, an enormous 
amount of tobacco does grow, but 
that for want of any care or know- 
ledge on the part of the natives, 
either in the cultivation or the 
preparation of the leaf, the article 
itself is inferior in quality. The 
natives are satisfied with it, and 
that is enough. It never occurs 
to a native to make anything 
better than it is, or have anything 
better than he wants. Even as it 
is, capital cigars are made at 
Coconada, at Dindigul, and at 
Trinchinopoly ; and we are sure 
that anyone with a little Vir- 
ginian experience or a little 
Virginian assistance, with tact 
enough or interest enough to avert 
official opposition, with the patience: 
and firm kindness requisite to man- 
age the natives, and capital enough 
to wait a year or two for any 
return, might make half-a-dozen 
fortunes in growing good tobacco. 
in favourable soil, in curing it 
secundum artem, and shipping the 
raw produce to England. We 
would even go the length of ad- 
vising any healthy and enterprising 
man who was idling at home to 
try; but we could not conceal 
from him the fact that there 
are two drawbacks to the suc- 
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cess of this or of any similar enter- 
prise in India: Official opposition 
or even disfavour; and the 
great distances which separate 
one place from another in India, 
with the consequent expense of the 
carriage of goods. The railways’ 
passenger fares are liberally low. 
In the case of tobacco, however, 
the cost of carriage would be a 
minor consideration, as the value 
of the article in proportion to its 
bulk would prevent any rate 
of carriage from being a very 
serious drawback. The same 
remark applies to even a greater 
degree to stLk, which was once one 
of the most valuable products of 
India, but which now, in conse- 
quence partly of native careless- 
ness in the growing and reeling, 
and partly of the increased skill 
and improved machinery in France 
and Italy, as well as the immense 
development of the trade with 
China and Japan, has taken a much 
lower place in the English market. 
As an instance of what may be done 
in India by the English care and 
skill, and English capital, we may 
say that reeled silk has been 
regularly sent home from India, 
during the last two years, which 
actually commanded a higher price 
than the Chinese, or even the best 
French and Italian Greges. One 
Englishman, who had not even the 
advantage of being connected with 
the silk trade at home, convinced 
of the improvement that might be 
wrought in the growing and the 
reeling of Indian silk, went to 
Lyons, learned how to reel, started 
for India with a model machine, 
made friends with the Government 
and the officials, taught the natives 
how to rear the worms, gave them 
good seed, advanced them money, 
set up a reeling mill full of 
machines, on the model of that 
which he brought from Lyons, 
taught hundreds of native boys to 
do the work which is done by the 
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Lyonnaise girls, and justified all 
his labours, and was rewarded for 
all his energy and perseverance by 
complete success. His name is 
not necessary either to point a 
moral or to adorn this true tale, 
but it is that of a man who is known 
to most Indians to be on the high 
road to fortune. What he has 
done in one instance, hundreds and 
thousands might do in similar, and 
even in widely different ways. But 
if we were asked how and why this 
man succeeded, we should say, not 
merely on account of his talents, 
his energy, his perseverance, his 
patience, his skill, or even his 
capital, but because he chose for 
the theatre of his operations a 
province which was ruled over by 
a friendly governor, and a district 
administered by a friendly and 
intelligent official; and because the 
natives with whom he had to deal 
were made to understand that he 
enjoyed Government favour, and 
that he was a man whom the 
Government did not desire to 
thwart. Add to this that he was 
a man well qualified by position 
and influence to hold his own with 
the highest, and with whom, from 
his connections, as well as his dis- 
position, it would not have done 
to trifle, and one knows, if not 
exactly why he succeeded, cer- 
tainly why he did not fail. 

We make no apology for intro- 
ducing this story, or, rather, this 
experience of real life. It may tend 
to shew what English capital and 
English skill may do in India, and 
how. We could tell other stories, 
and of different experiences, with- 
out travelling beyond the limits 
of the same province ; of promising 
enterprises frustrated, and even 
prosperous men ruined by official 
opposition. But we refrain. With- 
out giving names, dates, and places, 
we could add little to the force of 
what we have already said, and it 
is no part of our duty to formulate 
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specific accusations against indi- 
viduals. 

Indeed, it is only right that we 
should'repeat here what we have 
stated upon a former occasion, that 
with all their faults there is no 
body of officials in the world more 
deserving of respect, if not of 
admiration, than our Indian Civil 
servants. They are not as they 
were. Competition has lowered 
the tone of the service by introduc- 
ing a certain number of men of a 
lower social grade than is desirable, 
but the Indian officials are still, 
with very few exceptions, hard- 
working, painstaking, honourable 
men, just to the natives, loyal to 
their superiors, full of prejudices, 
but full of zeal, respectable and 
decent in their moral life, opposed 
to interlopers by tradition, unjust 
to them from a sense of duty, 
arbitrary on principle, made tyran- 
nical by circumstances, and jealous 
from a sense of responsibility. 
They keep the country quiet by 
their vigour, and contented by 
their justice ; they keep it poor by 
their ignorance, and backward by 
their prejudice. They are at once 
small-minded and great-hearted, 
and a consideration of their lives 
calls forth, alternately, our in- 
dignation, our admiration, our 
regret and our satisfaction. 
By the natives of all classes 
they are almost universally re- 
spected, and as their primary 
raison d’étre is to govern and to 
satisfy the natives, this is so far 
satisfactory. But if India is to 
prosper and improve it must be 
owing to the endeavours, not of 
the natives but of Europeans; 
and the one thing that the Indian 
civilians have hitherto shewn 
themselves utterly incompetent to 
do is to govern, still less to satisfy 
Kuropeans. And this is where we 
hope to see a change. 

This leads us at once to say 
what we have not yet, perhaps, 
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made sufficiently obvious. And 
that is that it is not sufficient to 
send English capital to India, 
without sending English hands to 
work it, or at all events, English 
brains to administer it. 

Here is, no doubt, the primary 
reason why so little English 
capital is employed in India. 
Even people who know nothing 
of India officialism know that 
the climate is bad and that the 
country itself is a very long 
way off. With the climate we 
may have something to do in a 
subsequent article. Suffice it for 
the present to say that it is, like 
many worse things, not nearly so 
bad as it is painted; and that as 
far as remoteness is concerned, 
India, thanks to M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, is nearer England 
than Australia, New Zealand, the 
Cape, the whole of South America, 
and the greater part of the West 
Indies. 

An objection is sometimes made 
by men who are at once practical, 
and ignorant of India, that a 
study of the results of the employ- 
ment of English capital in the 
great Dependency, as evidenced in 
the quoted values of shares in 
Anglo-Indian trading companies, 
is far from sustaining the view 
that India is the El Dorado of in- 
vestors. The objection is a practical 
one, but not unanswerable. The 
most successful English ventures 
in India are those which are 
not in the hands of public 
companies, and the best of 
those that are, are little known 
to financiers and dealers in shares 
even in India, still less in England. 
The best things never come into the 
share market at all. And as under- 
takings that are managed by 
individuals or by private associa- 
tions succeed better in India than 
public companies, so the more suc- 
cessful of even these latterarenever 
placed upon the London Stock 
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Exchange. If a concern is known 
to be sound and doing a good 
business, even if it be a public 
company, the shares need never 
be sent home to England for sale ; 
and though a good deal of money 
is annually borrowed in London 
to be invested in India, there are 
comparatively few opportunities 
for a capitalist in London to invest 
his money directly in any good In- 
dian mercantile or industrial under- 
taking. Of course there are excep- 
tions—notably in the case of some of 
the larger banks, most of which are 
doing a good business. But we are 
speaking rather of industrial or 
trading companies. Some of those 
whose shares are quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange are par- 
tially or entirely managed from 
England, and by directors in 
London, who, however high may 
be their business qualifications, 
know very little of India. This 
fact alone is a fatal bar to the 
success of any undertaking. It is 
obvious that any work must be 
carried on under a disadvantage 
at an immense distance from the 
base of operations, and the different 
condition of things in England 
and India makes this disadvantage 
all the greater. Again, it is very 
difficult for an English Company 
to secure the services of a good 
agent or representative on the 
spot. If a man is sent out from 
England he probably knows 
nothing about India. If a man 
already in India be chosen it is 
difficult to know as much about 
him as is desirable; he may turn 
out a scamp, take to drinking, 
run away with the money, or die 
suddenly at a critical juncture. 
And if the agent should happen 
to know his business and be 
generally all that can be desired, 
he is probably hampered by the 
directors at home. In one instance 
that we knew of, an experienced 
and highly competent engineer, 
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who had undertaken large works 
in India for a company managed 
by a board in London, spent the 
greater part of his time, which 
should have been devoted to de- 
signing and superintending the 
execution of the work, in replying 
to the letters received by him every 
succeeding mail day from head 
quarters. These letters con- 
tained _instructions—frequently 
contradictory, frequently absurd, 
always shewing a complete 
ignorance of the country and 
of the special character of the 
work, and frequently involving, if 
carried out, an abandonment or 
destruction of all the work that 
had already been executed ! 

Even the great railway com- 
panies suffer from this distant 
control by Authority without 
Experience, though for various 


reasons they are less _ in- 
juriously affected by it in 
proportion than smaller com- 


mercial or industrial ventures. Into 
these reasons we have not space to 
go at present, nor into the still 
larger question of Indian Land 
Tenures, whose nature tends to 
prevent the investment of capital in 
agricultural improvements or un- 
dertakings of any kind connected 
with the land. To this most 


interesting subject we hope, 
however, to refer in a future 
article. 


As an instance of an Indian 
oe which is not exported to 

ngland in any quantity, but of 
which the production might be 
almost indefinitely developed and 
the quality improved, both for the 
Indian and, with cheap carriage, 
for the English market, is Sugar. 
Considering the small value com- 
pared with the bulk, we are almost 
surprised to learn that even as 
much as 30,000 tons is annually 
exported to England, though this 
quantity is not increasing. The 
natives of India eat little or no 
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flesh meat, and the amount of 
sugar that enters into their daily 
diet can hardly be even imagined. 
The cultivation of the cane is 
carried on in most places in the 
most primitive manner; and the 
mode of crushing is about the 
most inefficacious and wasteful 
that could be devised. One or 
two sugar factories have already 
been started in the North-West; 
that of Shahjehanpore has made 
the fortunes of its proprietors, and 
that at Madhopore bids fair to do 
so, and there is room for hundreds 
more. In every part of India 
where sugar-cane will grow, an 
English mill, with a few English 
overseers and a fair English capi- 
tal—for sugar making is expensive 
—would bring in a safe and cer- 
tain return at a rate of percentage 
which would delight the heart of an 
English investor, and a little good 
and patient advice to the natives as 
to the growing of the crops would, 
in many instances, tend to mutual 
confidence and increased profits. 
Confidence is not a native charac- 
teristic, but it is very important it 
should exist between employer 
and employed, especially in the 
East. el and just dealing 
will secure it in time—when em- 
ployer and employed are left to 
themselves. 

Next to wheat, Corron should 
be one of the most important 
articles of export from India to 
England, and it is a very hopeful 
sign that while 776,000 bales 
were shipped in 1875, the export 
amounted to over a million bales 
in 1876. But the East India 
Railway Company charges the 
same rate for the carriage of cotton 
to-day as was charged in 1869, 
when the value of the raw article 
was double what it is at present, a 
fact which, considering the distance 
at which the greater number of 
the cotton plantations of India are 
situated from the coast, and the 
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bulky nature of the goods, may 
explain why this million tons is 
not ten millions. We are afraid 
of wearying our readers; and we 
will refer to but one more article 
of Indian produce in detail, namely, 
Liyskep, and OrsEEps generally. 
Linseed is largely grown in Ben- 
gal, Nagpoor, and other districts, 
and it is already being freely ex- 
ported to England from Calcutta 
and Bombay. From experiments 
which have been carefully made 
in Hull, it is found that St. 
Petersburgh and Archangel seed 
produces about 112 lbs. of oil 
to the quarter; that from the 
Black Sea, 120 lbs.; that from 
Calcutta, 128 lbs.; while that from 
Bombay yields 140 lbs. to the 
quarter. Thus the seed grown 
near the tropics is the richest in 
oil. There is another still more 
valuable oil-seed grown in the 
highest perfection in Nagpoor, 
which is used in France for 
making olive oil; and there is prac- 
tically no limit to the production of 
oil-bearing seeds in India, if only 
there were increased facilities for 
inland transit. 

We dare not add to our list, 
and it would require a volume to 
complete it. The fact is no one 
seems to know, or at all events as 
yet to realise how large a country 
India is, how inexpressibly fertile, 
how varied in its climate and pro- 
ducts. The slopes of the Hima- 
layas and Nilgerries, the plains 
of the North-West and Central 
Provinces, the shores of the Coro- 
mandel and the Carnatic will grow 
almost every known crop; the 
earth is full of metals and mine- 
rals; some two hundred millions 
of the most docile people upon the 
face of the earth are willing to 
work for wages which to our 
English notions are simply no- 
minal; the whole country is as 
much our own as England, and a 
great deal more orderly; and yet 
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English capital avoids the country, 
oan enriches Spain and Greece, 
Honduras and Guatemala, Bolivia 
and Costa Rica. It enables 
the Turk to oppress the Bulgarian, 
and the Russian to fight the 
Turk; it is committed to the 
charge of gentlemen like Mr. 
Richard Banner Oakley, and leaves 
the most important part of the 
British Empire—the brightest 
jewel in the Ocean Queen’s Crown 
—impoverished and undeveloped. 
In India it would enrich him that 
gives as well as him that takes ; as 
it is, it only too often demoralises 
the taker, and ruins the giver. 
And why is this? Chiefly from 
IGNORANCE. Ignorance on the part 
of the English public, which might 
and iets be dispelled by the 
Indian Government; ignorance on 
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the part of the Indian Government 
and the Indian officials, who 
proudly aggravate the very evil 
whose mere existence should be 
their shame. 

Mr. Buckle’s theory that govern- 
ments cannot after all do much 
harm is perhaps hopeful, but we 
do not fancy that Mr. Buckle 
knew much about India, or he 
might have modified his views. 
But inquiry may dispel ignorance, 
and as soon as Englishmen in 
England know how much India 
can do for them, and Englishmen 
in India know how much they 
can do for the country, as well as 
for themselves, India will be on 
the high road to be what she 
ought—one of the most flourish- 
ing countries on the face of the 


globe. 
Unick Rate Burke. 
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YET A LITTLE WHILE. 


I dreamed and did not seek : to-day I seek 
Who can no longer dream ; 

But now am all behindhand, waxen weak, 
And dazed amid so many things that gleam 


Yet are not what they seem. 


I dreamed and did not work : to-day I work 
Kept wide awake by care 

And loss, and perils dimly guessed to lurk ; 
I work and reap not, while my life goes bare 
And void in wintry air. 


I hope indeed ; but hope itself is fear 
Viewed on the sunny side : 

I hope, and disregard the world that’s here, 
The prizes drawn, the sweet things that betide ; 
I hope, and I abide. 


Curistina G, Rossetti. 
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HOME-SIDE OF A SCIENTIFIC ‘MIND. 


In making the following notes 
upon the life of a man dis- 
tinguished in his sphere, I would 
prefer them to be regarded rather 
as fragmentary studies of inner 
history in this nineteenth century, 
than as constituting a personal 
memoir. To those to whom they 
may have valie, I would rather 
they came as an ethical than as a 
biographical contribution. 

There will, however, be many 
to whom the knowledge of the 
personality of the subject may 
rather add a pleasure than di- 
minish interest; and such will 
have no difficulty in recognising 
one of whose special work Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in his ‘“ Study 
of Sociology,” wrote,—that in the 
‘** «Investigation of the Laws of 
Thought,’ the application to logic 
of methods like those of mathema- 
tics constitutes a step far greater 
in originality and importance than 
any taken since Aristotle. So that, 
strangely enough, the assertion 
that ‘we are backward in ap- 
preciating and pursuing abstract 
knowledge,’ and the complaint of 
Mr. Arnold that our life is 
wanting in ideas, come at a time 
when we have lately done more to 
advance the most abstract and 
—? ideal science than has been 

one anywhere else, or during any 
past period.” 

The more I try to write about 
my husband, the more I feel the 
presumption of the attempt. There 
was a considerable difference be- 
tween us in age; and he had been 
all his life so earnest, while I 


was so little accustomed or inclined 
to take things au grand sérieuz, 
that I am sure he never can have 
shewn me more than a very small 
part of his mind. What little 
insight into it I ever had was 
gained chiefly by my starting 
topics of conversation, and his 
correcting my hastily formed judg- 
ments, or sometimes agreeing with 
me; so that it is almost impossible 
for me to say anything about him 
without speaking more of myself 
than I like todo. Besides, when 
he was at home, I always con- 
sidered that a great deal of my 
duty consisted in making fun of 
him, and for him, in order to 
prevent his intense horror of 
wilful wrong-doing from preying 
on his mind and making him 
morbid. When he went to Oxford 
or Cambridge, I generally pre- 
ferred staying at home, so as to 
have some time to study my 
children quietly; hence I know 
very little of what he was like 
among his equals in intellect. 
And yet he lived so retired that 
others seem to know even less 
about him than I; so that it seems 
to fall to me to try to tell at least 
something of what he was. 

He once spent an evening in the 
company of Mtr. Jowett, at Oxford. 
Some one who was present said 
that he had never heard anything 
so like the Platonic Dialogues as 
the conversation between thosetwo. 
T can’t say I ever heard anything 
at all like Platonic Dialogues from 
him. When I have been with him 
in company, he generally talked 
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just enough to set every one else 
talking ; and not much more than 
that. 

He often spoke of the unsatis- 
factory state into which the study 
of mathematics was getting, es- 
pecially at Cambridge, where he 
said it was made too little of a 
training for the mind, and too 
much a display of mere tours-de- 
force. A real mathematician, he 
said, must be something more than 
a mere mathematician, he must be 
also something of a poet. He 
spoke of the probability that a 
mathematical school of a higher 
order would grow up at Oxford. 
A professorship there having 
fallen vacant, he was spoken of as 
one who would have a chance of 
obtaining it. The position would 
in many ways have suited him, and 
I could see that the idea haunted 
him like a too pleasant day- 
dream. If he ever were at Oxford, 
he said, he would be able to throw 
himself heart and soul into his 
favourite scheme of trying to 
develope the teaching of mathe- 
matics as a healthy moral disci- 
pline. There might be duties 
connected with the post which a 
man with more extensive know- 
ledge of the details of the science 
would be better able to perform. 
That, however, he could of course 
leave to the decision of those with 
whom the appointment rested. 
But there was another difficulty 
in the way, and a much more 
serious one. The ‘ Essays and 
Reviews” had been not very 
long published. If he were at 
Oxford, he said, he would be ex- 
pected by many people to take one 
side or the other in theological 
controversy. The life of a man 
who would be a partisan of neither 
side might be made very uncom- 
fortable. I persuaded him finally, 
but with some difficulty, to enter 
his name as a candidate, but with- 
out sending in any testimonials. 
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The appointment was given to a 
young Oxford man. I have since 
heard that it was said in the 
University, that my husband’s 
way of sending in his name 
merely, looked as if ‘he did not 
care for the appointment. Those 
who said so little knew him. I 
think that there were times when 
the longing for intellectual com- 
panionship was very great, and 
the idea of what life at Oxford 
might be, but for religious bitter- 
nesses, was one which he hardly 
dared trust himself to dwell 
on. 
I have often heard him speak of 
the danger which besets persons, 
in many social circles, of being 
tempted to acquiesce, by silence at 
least, in religious opinions which 
they in reality think false and 
mischievous, for fear either of 
giving pain to others, or of being 
supposed to doubt truths which 
seem to many to be, but in reality 
are not, necessarily bound up with 
those opinions. Giving pain was 
a thing from which he shrank with 
a sort of morbid terror. He had 
on one or two occasions to expose 
the wrong-doing of persons with 
whom he was officially connected. 
He spoke out boldly enough at 
the time, but suffered terribly for 
the next few days, and had to be 
watched and tended like an invalid, 
so great was the nervous strain. 
He used sometimes to say that if 
a man were so placed that it was 
his duty to give pain to others, he 
might always reckon on strength 
being given him to speak out: but 
that he himself felt he had no 
right, for his own pleasure, or for 
his children’s advancement, to ex- 
pose himself to the temptation of 
seeming to sanction what he felt 
to be false. 

I have often heard him say that 
when once a man thinks himself 
bound to a settled creed, it seems 
as if truth, faith, and charity be- 
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come impossible to him, except in 
so far as he evades his creed. His 
own warmest affection always 
flowed out to those—they were 
very few—who proved to him that 
this was not necessarily the case. 
When I knew him first he would 
(when too ill to bear the whole 
length of the service) rather not 

o to church on the Sacrament 
Sunday than have to leave before 
the Communion. Of late years he 
never received the Sacrament at all. 
He said that it had been originally 
intended as a bond of brotherhood, 
and was now taken as an expres- 
sion of belief in certain doctrines ; 
that, whether the doctrines were 
true or false, this was a perverted 
use of the rite, and he would have 
nothing to do with it. He used to 
say that a National Church ought 
to admit all people who accept 
the Life of the New Testament as 
the true life for man; and that the 
question between Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, and even any such 
other question, as whether the life 
of Christ was an actual or an 
ideal one, ought to be left to be 
discussed amicably within the 
Church. 

He used to say that a sufficient 
proof, if proof were needed, of the 
indifference of the religious world 
—— to everything but the 

eeping up of a certain routine of 
theories, would be afforded by the 
reception given by it to every ear- 
nest, pious man who tries to find 
out the truth. Instead of heartily 
accepting the man for the sake of 
‘what he ¢s, and then assisting him 
in correcting what they suppose to 
be his mistakes, clergymen and 
religious laymen pounce upon 
errors in doctrine and think them 
a sufficient reason for excluding 
him from Church sympathy. He 


always seemed to think the be- 
lief in dogmas, rather than in 
relationships between men, the 
He 


erying sin of the age. 
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used to speak with great indig- 
nation of any woman who, being 
married to a man of more liberal 
opinions than herself, tried to pre- 
vent his exerting a natural influ- 
ence over his children. The father, 
he said, was the normal priest of 
the family ; and a woman who sup- 
posed that fact to be altered by any 
private theories of her own as to 
what might be, or not be, correct 
doctrine, gave thereby sufficient 
proof of the radical unsoundness 
of her own theology. The best 
men and most earnest students in 
a nation, he said, these were its 
heaven-sent teachers, and these 
ought to decide on the theology to 
be taught in its Church ; and he 
would begin to believe in the pos- 
sible stability of the Church of 
England when some supposed 
heretical preacher was made 
Bishop, not because his doctrines 
were proved orthodox by his adher- 
ents, but purely on the ground of 
his Apostolical character. 

He fully acknowledged all that 
doctors say about the importance, 
of physical and mental hygiéne ’ 
and thought that a child’s being 
quite ignorant of everything, 
theology included, at twelve 
years old, would be a matter of 
no consequence, if it were possible 
for it to be healthy and have its 
faculties in working order without 
study. But he seemed to assume, 
as the first of sanitary facts, that 
there is direct contact between the 
Divine Magnetism and the nervous 
system of man; and to consider 
the main business of parents to 
be to cultivate such habits of 
mind in their children as make 
them most receptive of that mag- 
netism. On the subject of corporal 
punishment, he used to say that a 
delicate child suffers physically 
far more from the nervous de- 
pression consequent on hesitating 
as to whether it should obey or no, 
than it would from the whipping 
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which might have settled the 
question for it. 

He told me, if I were left to 
bring up his children without him, 
never to allow them to be under 
the influence of any one who would 
teach them to think anything more 
respectable than work. Prayer 
and labour, he used often to say, 
are the salvation of mankind. He 
also cautioned me not to allow my 
ideas of Church discipline, or my 
desire for Church sympathy, to 
induce me to allow the children to 
be with those who would teach 
them to think that there is any 
merit in holding one set of opinions 
rather than another, or that any 
state of mind is more religious than 
a humble desire to follow the truth 
in any direction in which it may 
present itself. In all other re- 
spects, I was left free to bring 
them up as circumstances should 
direct. 

I was never allowed to en- 
courage our children in any 
babyish corruption of language. 
He would sit for alength of time 
with an infant on his knee, teaching 
it to pronounce its first words with 
perfect distinctness. I have heard 
it remarked that to hear him 
teaching a little child to read was 
a most valuable lesson for any 
teacher. Every letter, every stop, 
every inflection of the voice, was 
attended to with the minutest care. 
This was partly in order to give 
the children habits of accuracy, 
and of reverence for whatever was 
their work for the time being. 
Partly, I think, too, because, 
language being a common pro- 
perty, he wished to discourage the 
idea. of individuals having a private 
right to use it as they pleased. 
But he also felt that, considering 
what is spoken of in the Bible as 
“The Word,” people who make 
any sort of profession of believing 
in the Bible ought to be very 
reverent in their use of words. 
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T was not allowed to stimulate 
in the little girls any ambition 
to excel, except in such occupa- 
tions as are common to women in 
all ranks in life. A little pride in 
his own forefathers (whose 
character was that they were the 
best thatchers and the most reading 
men in their village) might have 
something to do with this. To 
be a good sick-nurse was always 
put before the children as the 
highest result of the best educa- 
tion, as the reward to which they 
should look for allthe pains they 
took in learning. 

He never allowed any theories 
of education which seemed to 
imply that parents may be wiser 
than Providence. I used to wish 
to keep the children from seeing 
animals killed, and was shocked 
when I found him promising them 
money for killing snails. His 
explanation, though very gently 
given, was in effect this: ‘Peasant 
children have to do it ; the world 
couldn’t be cultivated if every one 
indulged in that sort of sentimen- 
tality; and I don’t want any 
unnatural theories brought into 
my house.” 

He was much vexed when he 
found that I had told them that 
their father was “‘a ‘genius,’ as 
much as Tennyson or Dickens.” He 
said they ought always to feel that 
they must take their chance 
through life like all other children, 
and not think of themselves as. 
exceptions to any common rule. 
One of my most intimate friends, 
—a girl who has spent many 
an evening with us in reading 
poetry or looking at the telescope— 
told me that nothing could exceed 
her astonishment at learning, after 
his death, that he was an author. 
She knew some of his College 
class, and they talked of him con- 
stantly as their friend and guide, 
as having more influence on their 
lives than any other person (be- 
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‘sides being the best teacher they 
knew); but nothing they said of 
him ever suggested the idea of his 
being known beyond his own 
College. 

In giving hints on the subject 
of teaching he used to insist on the 
necessity of proceeding from the 
particular to the general—from 
acts to principles. He told me, for 
instance, always to require a child 
to work a sum before I gave any 
explanation of the rule. They 
were to obey first and understand 
afterwards. He said that in the 
process of making a scientific dis- 
covery, you could never tell before- 
hand to what question you were 
going to find an answer. You set 
yourself a question, and presently 
found that you could not solve it 
without solving a much wider one. 
And when you had done so, if you 
wanted to give others the benefit 
of your discovery, you must 
not begin at once with the 
wider question; you ought to go 
back on your own track—start 
with something like the idea that 
first suggested itself to you, and 
lead them on in something like the 
way in which you had yourself 
been led. An instance of this is 
given in the preface to a work of 
his on Differential Equations. 

In speaking of the great anxiety 
of some parents to procure for their 
children the best and most accu- 
rate books,—those which com- 
municate knowledge most directly 
and with the least trouble, he used 
to say that they mistook the very 
nature of education. A great deal 
of the good of learning consisted 
in the struggle against difficulties 
and even avoidable difficulties 
were not necessarily an evil. He 
said that he had lost full five years 
in the beginning of his career for 
want of proper training; but he 
believed that he had gained in 
the struggle what was well worth 
the loss. I asked him once why, 
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if this were so, he was so anxious 
for his own children to have some 
sort of regular education. He 
replied that he wanted them to be 
educated in order that they might 
all have a fair chance of earning 
their own living, and of being 
something like what they should 
be; but he knew full well that it 
would make it much more unlikely 
that any one of them would shew 
genius or originality. 

When he had a school he used 
to make the boys spend a great 
deal of time in copying from books, 
and he wished me to make our 
little girls do the same. He 
thought it very important that 
children should spend a great deal 
of time over some mechanical work 
which could be done without the 
presence of a teacher, and which 
they must concentrate their whole 
energies upon, and do with perfect 
accuracy. 

He used constantly to impress 
on me that plodding, patient, 
obedient work has more to do with 
making children good and pious 
than any talk about God, or about 
morals or duties; for it keeps the 
right part of the brain at work, 
whereas very much moral or meta- 
physical speculation, no matter on 
what subject, is a less healthy 
exercise, and in early life a posi- 
tively mischievous one. 

I suppose that he connected with 
this another very favourite doc- 
trine of his, viz.: that theology 
always has been, and always will 
and must be, reformed from the 
outside, and very much from the 
side of science. He used to say 
that in any discussion among mere 
theologians, the worst side must 
almost necessarily win the day; 
inasmuch as theological discussions 
put a premium upon getting into 
an immoral and irreligious state of 
mind ; and the man who wishes to 
be* just and true hardly dares 
speak out, lest he should be 
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cried down as lukewarm and un- 
believing. 

He always recommended us 
rather to lose any outward advan- 
tage than to go contrary to an 
instinct. 

In one of my note-books I find 
the following sentence entered 
as having been said by him :— 

‘To feel sure of our own future is 
presumption ; to trust that whatever 
God does will be good, whether it 
secures our own happiness or not, is 
faith.” 

His whole theology, so far as it 
concerned the relation of the indi- 
vidual man to God, had regard to 
this life. We might be sure, he 
said, that all which is good will be 
perpetuated in some shape or other. 
Whether individuals will live to 
see it or not, he believed no man 
knew ; and he, for his part, had 
no desire to know. The immor- 
tality he cared for was, not endless 
existence, but the conviction that 
while he lived his mind would be 
in contact with truths that are 
eternal. Nothing that I have read 
is so like his ordinary talk on this 
subject as Rénan’s essay on Job, 
which he made me read to him re- 
peatedly, and admired very much. 
So do I; but I don’t think either 
Rénan or my husband could have 
taught a ragged school. Intense 
devotion to great purposes is 
very well for people who under- 
stand what the purposes are. He 
objected to all eager speculation 
about a future life, both as being 
a proof of want of faith in God, 
and as tending to keep up an 
undue excitement of a part of the 
brain which rather needs to be 
quieted. He used to say that man- 
kind had never tried yet what this 
world might be if they set the 
right way to work to mend it. A 
German physician of Jewish de- 
scent, but I think not a Jew (Dr. 
Arbarbanell, of Berlin), once said 
to him, ‘Die Gemeinde der Zukunft 
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liegt im Gehirn gesunder Ménner.” 
He often recurred to the words, 
laying great stress on gesunder, and 
said he should like to know more 
of that man. The contempt of 
clergymen for physical, especially 
medical, science, was one of the 
few subjects about which he ever 
became angry. He could not 
speak of it calmly. 

I don’t know whether it is 
generally known that some of those 
who acquire at Cambridge con- 
siderable skill in the use of the 
Calculus confess that they never 
could understand it, and that but 
for seeing its results are correct 
they wouldn’t believe it. I re- 
marked once to my husband that 
I believed no man who was natu- 
rally capable of understanding the 
Calculus could ever belong to the 
‘‘evidence” school of theology. 
He seemed delighted with the 
remark. We were talking of 
Whately’s papers on probability. 
Whately quite misunderstood the 
subject, I thought. 

When Mr. Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures came out, he brought me 
the book and desired me to study 
it attentively, and tell him what I 
thought of it. There was some- 
thing so droll in the notion of any 
body in the present state of the 
Integral Calculus gravely reviving 
Berkeley’s old puzzle about the 
impossibility of reasoning from the 
finite to the Infinite, that I found 
it of course exceedingly interest- 
ing; but I don’t believe the most 
distant idea of its being meant for 
anything more than a gymnastic 
exercise would ever have crossed 
my mind if he had not at last told 
me it was meant in earnest. I 
entered into an argument with him 
once or twice to prove that it 
couldn’t possibly be meant to re- 
present the belief of real clergy- 
men with real parishes, and women 
and babies in them. At last he 
roused himself with an effort, as if 
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to say something which gave him 
ain, and said, ‘“That is the faith of 
the Christian world. You have 
been telling me lately that the 
people who profess to believe the 
Bible don’t seem to be on the 
whole much the better for it; soI 
brought you this book, just that 
you might see what it is they do 
believe, and why they are not the 
better for it.” 

He added that his reason for 
being so desirous to do something 
for the advance of the science of 
logic was that, if i were in a 
right state, every one would be 
able to see that the historical evi- 
dence for the truth of the Bible is 
worth nothing; and then people 
would be driven to choose between 
having faith in God, and having 
no religion at all. 

Before proceeding further with 
these notes on home thoughts, I 
may quote a few passages from 
— expressions of my hus- 

and’s, relative to science onthe 
popular plane, bearing in mind 
what was said by a notable thinker 
to the editor of a periodical a 
dozen years ago, respecting the ex- 
ponent of the ‘‘ Laws of Thought :” 
‘* He would be a bold, even arash 
man, who should venture to invite 
readers of serials to peruse in 
abstract the deep issues of B’s 
intellect.” Imay sketch incidentally 
some of his results in logic and 
mathematics, but as these papers 
are mainly on thought in private 
life, it may be appropriate to give 
my husband’s notions with regard 
to the ‘Social Aspects of Intellec- 
tual Culture” :— 

‘* Milton, in one of the most beauti- 
ful of his sonnets, addressed to his 
friend, Cyriack Skinner, commends the 
cheerful wisdom of refreshing the over- 
wrought mind and the anxious heart by 
social intercourse. ‘Let Euclid rest,’ 
he says, 

* Let Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 


And what the Swede intends, and what 
the French.’ 
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And the brief holiday thus snatched. 
from the dust and toil of life, from 
studies, and cares, and political anxie- 
ties, he exhorts him to devote to 
mirth and friendship. ‘ Heaven,’ he: 
adds, 


‘Disapproves that care, though wise in 
ow, 
That with superfluous burdens loads the 


day, 

And wae God sends a cheerful hour, 

refrains.’ 

He does not tell his friend that he 
is to neglect the duties of a scholar, 
for that seems to have been the special: 
vocation of the man, and of a patriot. 
But he reminds him that there is a. 
time for other things than these—a 
time for those delights which have been 
annexed to the companionship of our 
fellow-creatures—delights the capa- 
bility of feeling which makes man pre- 
eminently a social being. 

The words of our great poet admit 
of a wider application than was directly 
intended for them. The labours and 
cares of life must, perhaps always,. 
engross our chief attention. And there 
may be times which add to this 
ordinary weight of care a_ special 
burden of their own. Milton’s friend 
lived in such times, and we, it seems 
not unlikely, are entering upon a 
similar period. To the increased pres- 
sure upon the means of life are now 
added anxious solicitudes about our 
country, the interests of liberty in 
Europe, 

And what the Swede intends, and what 
the French. 

Cast down by such thoughts, we may 
need to be reminded that when we 
have done all that we can do to pro- 
vide, as members of families, for the 
interests of those dependent upon us, 
as citizens, for the honour and welfare 
of the State, one business of life yet 
remains, and that is, ‘to live.’ I 
include under this term the cultiva- 
tion of our faculties and of our being, 
the delights of human fellowship, the 
innocent enjoyment of those good 
things which have been provided for 
us in the works of nature and of art. 

I would begin by asking you what 
we mean when we speak of the human 
race. Is it merely so many men and 
women, isolated units of humanity ; 
some dwelling in this quarter of the: 
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globe, and some in that ; some enjoy- 
ing their brief tenure of existence 
under one of the great planetary 
cycles, and some under another? 
You may have stood on a summer’s 
day by some placid lake, and observed, 
as a light breeze swept by, raising its 
surface into ripples, how, in obedience 
to a physical law, each wavelet pursues 
its own course without interfering 
with, or in any way influencing the 
others. You may, in particular, have 
noticed how, when reflected back from 
the shore, they cross and override 
those which they meet, but still with- 
out mutual disturbance, until they 
are finally lost and no trace of them 
is left. Now, can this be taken as a 
just emblem of human life? Are we 
who are assembled here, and all who 
in past ages have felt the joys and 
sorrows of humanity, but mimic 
billows upon the sea of time which 
follow in perfect independence their 
several tracks, and then dying away 
leave its surface as if they had never 
been? I suppose you will agree that 
this would not be a true picture of 
our state and condition here. You 
will be conscious of the existence of 
bonds by which each age and each 
country stand connected with all 
others. You will feel that there is 
such a thing as humanity. I would 
beg most distinctly to say that I do 
not use this term in a sense in which 
it has sometimes been employed of 
late, and which seems designed to 
imply that there is nothing higher and 
greater than the collective race of 
man. Perhaps it isin the thought 
that there does exist an Intelligence 
and Will superior to our own,—that 
the evolutions of the destinies of our 
species are not solely the product either 
of human waywardness or of human 
wisdom ; perhaps, I say, it is in this 
thought that the conception of 
humanity attains its truest dignity. 
When, therefore, I use this term, I 
would be understood to mean by it 
the human race, viewed in that 
mutual connexion and dependence 
which has been established, as I firmly 
believe, for the accomplishment of a 
= of the Divine Mind. And 


ving said this, rather with a view to 
prevent any possible misconception, 
think such a 


than because I 
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theme proper to be discussed upon 
the present occasion—I remark 
that one eminent instance of that 
connexion and dependence to which 
I have referred, is to be seen in 
the progression of the arts and 
sciences. Each generation as it passes 
away bequeaths to its successor not 
only its material works in stone and 
marble, in brass and iron, but also 
the truths which it has won, and the 
ideas which it has learned to conceive ; 
its art, literature, science, and, to 
some extent, its spirit and morality. 
This perpetual transmission of the 
light of knowledge and civilisation has 
been compared to those torch races of 
antiquity in which a lighted brand was 
transmitted from one runner to 
another until it reached the final goal. 
Thus it has been said do generations 
succeed each other, borrowing and 
conveying light, receiving the prin- 
ciples of knowledge, testing their 
truth, enlarging their application, 
adding to their number, and then 
transmitting them forward to coming 
generations— 

Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 
Now, this connexion between intel- 
lectual discovery and the progressive 
history of our race, gives to every 
stage of the former a deep human 
interest. Each new revelation, 
whether of the laws of the physical 
universe, of the principles of art, or 
of the great truths of morals and of 
politics, is a step not only in the pro- 
gress of knowledge, but also in the 
history of our species. Could we 
trace back our intellectual pedigree, 
if you will permit me to use such an 
expression, we should find ourselves 
connected by that noblest of all lines 
of descent, with every nation and 
kindred of men that has occupied a 
place in history, and with many others, 
of whose names and deeds no record 
survives. We should see the picture- 
writing, most probably, of some for- 
gotten Asiatic tribe, passing through 
successive stages, analogous to those 
which are still preserved in the monu- 
ments of Egypt, until among the 
Phoenician people it gave birth to our 
present system of letters. We should 
behold the first principles of our 
science, and much more than the first 
principles of our literature and philo- 
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sophy, emerging into light among 
those isles of Greece which seem to 
have been the chosen home of freedom 
and of genius in the ancient world. 
To the same source we should trace 
back whatever is most refined in the 
art of the sculptor, and no small por- 
tion of the science of the architect. 
To the Romans, above all others, we 
should find ourselves indebted for the 
pe gpa of government and law. 
eirs was even less the genius of 
conquest than of empire and rule ; and 
the system of jurisprudence which 
they have left is still, in the opinion 
of some, their noblest monument. 
To the Arabians we owe our numerals, 
and through this the science of 
arithmetic. And beside these more 
distinct portions of the inheritance 
which has been transmitted to us from 
ages past, and of which the enumera- 
tion is far from being complete, how 
many customs, thoughts, and opinions, 
how many silent influences for good 
or for evil, do we not unconsciously 
owe! As respects the larger and 
more definite accessions to which I 
have referred, it would almost seem as 
if the law of human progression were 
this—that to different sections of the 
one great family of man, different 
measures of special capacity were 
assigned, so that each, while fulfilling 
its own destiny, should also add to the 
common stock of intellectual wealth. 
I conceive the Greek art to be an 
eminent illustration of this principle, 
though others, scarcely less si ; 
might be adduced. Thus, it has been 
doubted whether we could, in the 
present day, originate that union of 
wildness and romantic beauty, of 
grotesqueness and grandeur, which 
constitutes the predominant character 
of Gothic architecture. I can well 
conceive that it was only from a cer- 
tain order of mind, the und of 
whose character was formed amid the 
= forests of the north, and whose 
ter stamp was received from the 
stately but decaying monuments of 
Imperial Rome, that such a product 
could have arisen. But, having come 
into being, it remains, through its 
works and its conceptions, the parent of 
solemn thoughts to all succeedin 
times. There is, I need not remin 
you, one special task which these later 
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seem destined to accomplish, a task 
of the highest importance, but which 
it would be a fatal error to regard as 
an end, and not as a means ; it is the 
extension of man’s dominion over the 
material world. I will not attempt to 
examine here the various aspects of 
that much-disputed question, why so 
subtle and inquisitive a people as the 
Greeks made no advance in physical 
science? It has been said that it is 
because they did not possess a proper 
method. But the difficulty is thus 
thrown back and not solved—for the 
question immediately arises: Why 
did they not possess a proper method? 
The principles of that method are so 
obvious as to be almost axiomatic, and 
in other departments of speculation 
they were understood and applied by 
some of the great thinkers of antiquity. 
I suppose that we must conclude, with 
an eminent writer on the history of 
the inductive sciences, that the time 
for this development was not come, 
that there were other problems to be 
solved first, more intimately connected 
with ‘human freedom and happiness. 
In confirmation, however, of the fact 
that the extension of human sway 
over the material world is an actual, 
whether or not it is aspecial, business 
of these times, we have only to con- 
sider what is going on around us. 
There exists yet another and not less 
important view of the nature of those 
elements which constitute civilisation. 
It is that the progress of knowledge 
and the arts not only forms a bond 
which connects the different genera- 
tions of men together by interests and 
feelings wider than those which are 
merely national ; it serves also as a 
progressive manifestation of the nature 
of man,—it makes us acquainted with 
the hidden capacities of our being. 
remember the profound interest with 
which I read, some years ago, a treatise 
by a German writer, written with that 
fulness of | ing which the Germans 
alone possess, and also with that ripe- 
ness of judgment which they do not 
always display, intended to trace the 
development among the ancient Greeks 
of the idea of the chief good of man. 
The author shewed how that idea was 
associated among the earlier writers, as 
Homer, almost exclusively with the 
possession of physical qualifications, 
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largeness of stature, strength of limb, 
swiftness of foot, or with such intel- 
lectual endowments as we should now 
term cleverness, and perhaps cunning. 
He shewed how at a later period it was 
connected with wealth and longevity, 
with the glory of ancestry, the exercise 
of a large and bountiful hospitality, the 
esteem of men. This is the form which 
it chiefly assumes in the writings of 
Pindar. Then he traced the idea 
through the Gnomic poets, under the 
form of prudence, self-respect, rever- 
ence for law and established religion, 
until in the conversations of Socrates 
it rises to the full measure of the con- 
ception of moral good. Now, this 
picture, though drawn from a source 
lying a little out of the general line of 
illustration, which I have adopted, 
will serve to explain the position I 
wish to establish. We are not to sup- 
pose that there was any moral faculty 
in Socrates, disputing among hisfriends 
about the true ends of life, which did 
not also exist, only in a less developed 
degree, in the heroes of the Iliad fight- 
ing before Troy, and the youth of 
Greece contending in the Pythian 
Games. But this is the lesson which 
I wish to draw : that it is not in the 
rude and ignorant, or in the savage 
and feral state of man, that we can see 
what human nature is. Its inferior 
elements predominate there, and all its 
nobler and more characteristic qualities 
remain hidden. It is the slow but 
combined action of the social state 
which brings out the germs that would 
otherwise lie buried beneath a stony 
and a wintry soil. Science, while it is 
thus a revelation of the laws of the 
material universe, is also a manifesta- 
tion of the intellectual nature of man. 
So too all those arts which depend 
upon the preception of proportion, 
whether it be in forms or in sounds, 
are at least as dependent upon the 
existence of certain faculties of our 
nature, which faculties they make 
known to us, as upon any relations of 
external things. What a world of 
sweet and solemn emotions, for in- 
stance, does not music awaken within 
us, a world of whose existence we 
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should but for that divine art be 
wholly unconscious, and of whose 
possible limits we are still ignorant ! 
It is not in the instrument, nor in the 
pulses of the air, nor in the mechanism 
of the human ear, that the harmony 
resides, but in ourselves. In the 
mysterious depths of the human spirit 
those faculties have their abode, for 
whose calling forth all these external 
movements are but a preparation. 
And the science of the organ-builder 
and the skill of the musician consist 
in this, that they understand, practi- 
cally at least, some part of that con- 
nexion which has been established 
between mental and material things by 
Him who is both the maker of the 
universe, and the author of our spirits. 

I might take up the remaining 
branch of the argument, and shew that 
the researches of the antiquary and the 
scholar possess, when rightly pursued, 
the same kind of claim to our regard 
as the labours of the artist and the man 
of science. Undoubtedly there exists 
a great deal of trifling curiosity about 
things of no moment, and many a vain 
attempt has been made to reconstruct 
a living form out of those dry bones of 
antiquity from which the breath of life 
has fled for ever. In these pursuits, 
as in all others, but in these more 
eminently, there is need of a control- 
ling principle. Things are not valuable 
because they are old and rare ; but the 
interest which gathers about the relics 
of bygone ages is then only legitimate 
when it flows from a deeper source— 
even from the sense of the fellowship 
of humanity.” 

He used often to say that men 
have no right to expect to be able 
to judge of what is true doctrine, 
till they have made their brains 
clear by some generations of ob- 
servance of known moral and 
sanitary laws. This is a scientific 
version of a saying that will pro- 
bably occur to most of us—‘ If 
anyone desire to do God’s will, he 
will know concerning doctrine.” 
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Schole Academica: Some Ac- 
count of the Studies at the English 
Universities in the 18th Century. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., 
&e., &e. Cambridge University 
Press. 1877. 

This work follows the modern 
historical method; it is not an 
argumentative romance with a few 
facts let in where they support a 
favourite view, but a careful ex- 
humation of dead records; which 
are made to bring before us a live 
past, by being Saaek in due con- 
nection by a man who understands 
them and loves his subject. 


It may not be generally appre- 
ciated how far national history is 
now becoming modified to the 


same plan. Instead of the old 
hearsay evidence and a strong bias 
of the historian, we have the care- 
fully gathered evidence of actual 
records, not compiled statistically, 
but brought to life by the investi- 
gator’s faculty and appreciation. 

Working in limited fields, more- 
over, this method of history is so 
true, that, however special the 
study, it is made to afford side- 
lights upon the largest and most 
general life. 

In the work before us, which is 
strictly what it professes to be, 
an account of university studies, 
we obtain authentic information 
upon the course and changes of 
philosophical thought in this coun- 
try, upon the general estimation 
of letters, upon the relations of 
doctrine and science, upon the 
range and thoroughness of educa- 
tion, and we may add, upon the 
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cat-like tenacity of life of ancient 
forms. 

Every undergraduate, every 
public school-boy would do well to 
cut open these pages—which he 
could not find uninteresting—in 
order to realise what advantages 
he is possessed of at the present 
day. 

Perhaps, however, to the fashion- 
able and precocious academic 
youth of the period, it would be too 
terrible to learn that not very long 
ago undergraduates wore round 
caps and passed under the 
name of ‘lads’! We must re- 

eat the ancient pun on the 
introduction of the ‘ trencher ’ :— 
Have you squared the circle, sir? 
No, but (pointing to his battered 
cap, used oft as a missile) guadratum 
circulavi. 

The etymologists and dictionary- 
makers should revise their deriva- 
tions of the word to ‘‘ huddle.” It 
seems pretty plain that it comes 
from the busy crowding process 
of ‘ hoodling”’ for a degree, when 
each man’s bed-maker adjusted 
the rabbit’s-fur hood of his gown 
over his head, preparatory to the 
formalities of admission of the 
candidates through their ‘“‘ exer- 
cises ” to the degree. 

It is interesting to learn of the 
time when Cambridge, which now 
is not content to be considered as 
exclusively the mathematical uni- 
versity, ‘‘ was not mathematical at 
all.” This was not two and a-half 
centuries . We are told: 
“Wallis, ae was at Emmanuel 
at that time, says that mathematics 
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were ‘scarce looked upon as Aca- 
demical studies, but rather Mecha- 
nical.’” But in a few years Isaac 
Newton was born, and was the 
worshipped hero of Cambridge for 
along period. In 1710 the ‘“ Prin- 
cipia” was in such request that 
copies originally published at ten 
shillings were considered cheap at 
two guineas. The enterprise of 
printers would scarcely allow such 
an honour to be enjoyed by a col- 
lege text-book for any long period 
to-day. 

The particulars Mr. Wordsworth 
gives us in his excellent arrange- 
ment are most varied, interesting, 
and instructive. Among tis 
matters touched upon are Libra- 
ries, Lectures, the Tripos, the 
Trivium, the Senate House, the 
Schools, text-books, subjects of 
study, foreign opinions, interior 
life. We learn even of the various 
University periodicals that have 
had their day. And last, but not 
least, we are given in an appendix a 
highly interesting series of private 
letters from a Cambridge student to 
John Strype, giving a vivid idea 
of life as an undergraduate and 
afterwards, as the writer became a 
graduate and a fellow. This series, 
combined with the many vivid 
details of Mr. Wordsworth’s work, 
leads us to suggest what a fair 
subject for any writer witha taste 
for fiction would be found in a 
sound romance which should draw 
its local colour from a picture of 
university life in a century just 
not too far removed to be ap- 
preciable in the present. 


Pyramid Facts and Faneies. By 
James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. Lon- 
don: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1877. 

Mr. Bonwick’s book affords a 
striking instance of the omnivorous 
character of the modern mind. 
Here are certain relics of the past, 
architectural contemporaries, we 
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might almost say, of the megalo- 
saurus, so dim is their age; they 
have been regarded with a careless 
eye for centuries upon centuries ; 
but now in the day of inquietude 
of intellect these dumb stony things 
are pressed to speak. The gal- 
vanism of busy brains is directed 
upon them, and they respond with 
a hundred voices. The actual pre- 
sent result is somewhat confusing, 
but nine-tenths of the theories will 
in time kill one another, and their 
death allow the truth to be seen. 
When we quote the following 
numerous facts and fancies for 
which Pyramid students are re- 
sponsible, it will be seen at once 
that the Pyramid Builders could 
not have entertained so many mo- 
tives at once. 

The Pyramid was built as a 
barrier against desert sands; as 
Satan’s seat; in imitation of 
Noah’s ark; to cover filtering re- 
servoirs ; to please the fair sex of 
dusky Egypt; to hold the generous 
treasures of the Queen of Sheba ; 
as Joseph’s granaries ; as a display 
of royal despotism, or to give em- 
ployment to labour for which no 
use could be found; for the pre- 
servation of treasures of learning 
from deluge; for the tomb of the 
king; to contain standards of 
weights and measures. We take 
breath and proceed :—For an as- 
tronomical observatory ; to tell its 
own latitude; to wish happy re- 
turns of its own birthday ; to reveal 
the circumference of the earth, the 
true shape of the earth, the density 
of the earth, the distance of the 
sun; to give the calendar of the 
year, the law of gravitation, the 
measure of descent to the sun and 
moon in steps of their semi-dia- 
meters; to record the planetary 
distances, the rise of a polar star, 
the Equinoxes, the precession of the 
Equinoxes ; the revolutions of So- 
this the dog-star of the dead. 
Again we take breath :—To pro-- 
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claim the unity of God, the divine 
origination of measure; to afford 
au inspired communication of 
dogmas ; a memorial of the Deluge; 
a reminder of-a primeval institu- 
tion of the Sabbath; a model for 
Mosaic institutions; a Messianic 
monument; a type of Christ and his 
Church; the altar of the Millen- 
nium. Once more we pause, for 
there are more theories yet:—That 
the object of the Pyramid was to 
mark the rise and fall of land in 
Egypt; to illustrate geometric 
truth ; to convey the proportion 
between a circle’s diameter and 
circumference; to masonify the 
quadrature of the circle; to form 
part of a gigantic geometrical 
plan in conjunction with all other 
pyramids ; to typify the generative 
principle; as an emblem of sun 
and fire; to celebrate mystical 
baptismal ceremonies; to be a 
symbol of the temple of the Phre- 
mason, the great architect of the 
human body; to afford special 
and continued revelations to 
mystics. 

Many of these presumptive at- 
tributes of the Pyramids are mani- 
festly merely subjective, or born 
of the inclinations of investigators 
who have greedily jumped at the 
smallest atom of apparent support 
to their notions. 

In Mr. Bonwick’s book are col- 
lected, in a very painstaking 
manner, brief accounts of all these 
theories. His own he does not 
give; but we find the following 
observations in the closing pages 
of the book :— 


‘* But there is another class, more 
truly mystic than any we have men- 
tioned, whose notions, if revealed 
privately to the expounders of mil- 
lennial markings in the pyramid, 
would extort derision and contumely, 
but who are nevertheless worthy of a 
word in a book on the ‘ Why ?’ of the 
pyramid. 

Still, as these mystics write not 
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for the public, have no mission to 
fulfil for the public, and care not one 
straw for the public, it seems hardly 
worth while to say anything about 
them to the public. 

It has been the writer’s good for- 
tune to come across the path of one 
or two such persons. Perhaps other 
men, in a pilgrimage of sixty years, 
who have good faith in their fellow- 
creatures’ intelligence, and sympathy 
with honest, earnest aspirations, en- 
counter some who seem but to live on 
the confines of this everyday world of 
ours. The dreamers are seen to have 
some method in their supposed mad- 
ness, and some reason in their wild 
imaginings. In these cases, an inco- 
herent speech testifies to the dread of 
ridicule, the consciousness of being 
misunderstood, or the conviction that 
the truth is too sacred for utterance. 

M. Caviglia, born in Malta, dying 
in Paris at the age of seventy-four, in 
1845, buried with his Bible beside 
him, was one of these mystics, and so 
passionately devoted to pyramid study 
that for some time he lived in an 
apartment—Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s sym- 
bol of heaven—over the King’s 
Chamber. 

Lord Lindsay met him at Gizeh, 
admired and honoured him. He was, 
as he himself expressed it, ‘ tout a fait 
pyramidale.’ His lordship wrote, 
‘ We are told that in Ceylon there are 
insects that take the shape and colour 
of the branch or leaf they feed upon ; 
Caviglia seems to partake of their 
nature, he is really assimilating to a 
pyramid.’ This was not said in 
ridicule. He described him as ‘happy 
with his pyramid, his mysticism, and 
his Bible.’ Even then, at sixty-six 
years of age, he had, we are told, 
‘reared a pyramid of the most extra- 
ordinary mysticism—astrology, mag- 
netism, magic (his favourite studies), 
its corner-stones : while on each face 
of the airy vision he sees inscribed, in 
letters of light, invisible to all but 
himself, elucidatory texts of Scrip- 
ture.’ 

Mr. Ramsay has this account :— 
‘He has strange, unearthly ideas, 
which seem to open up to you, as he 
says them, whole vistas of unheard-of 
ground, which close up again as sud- 
denly, so that one can hardly know 
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what his theories are. He says, it 
would be highly dangerous to com- 
municate them, and looks mystical.’ ”’ 


We hope that Mr. Bonwick’s 
forthcoming work, ‘‘ The Religion 
and Learning of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,”’ will give us, between the 
lines, mantles a little more 
definite regarding these mystic 
lights. 





The Fight of Faith. Sermons 
Preached on Various Occasions. By 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. London: C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 1877. 

Some of the highest thoughts 
that are affecting our time and gra- 
dually transforming our theology, 
may be found in these sermons, 
brought heme to the religious 
mind of moderate culture, not by 
attenuation of their matter, but by 
their transformation in the affec- 
tionate warmth of the preacher’s 
nature. These sermons are es- 
sentially undogmatic, and yet there 
is no lack of order perceptible in 
them, no failure of closeness to the 
central fact of law. When the 
Church renews her lost nationality 
by taking apostolic life and pur- 
pose as her basis, rather than 
doctrinal traditions, which by their 
inherent or developed contradic- 
tions challenge rational men to 
impugn their authority, the ser- 
mons of Mr. Stopford Brooke may 
still be preached. And this is his 
great praise ; he is helping to shew 
the way back through the accre- 
tions of disputatious ages to the 
early Christian faith. He is a 
worthy successor to Maurice and 
Robertson, while the growth of 
knowledge and the festin ment of 
ideas have enabled him to be wiser 
in many respects than were his 
forerunners. 


The consideration of sermons 


leads us to advert to what must be 
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a very well known anomaly in the 
Church of England. The gifts of 
men are various among the clergy ; 
one can console the afflicted, 
another can mould institutions and 
build churches, a third can 
think and preach. But as the law 
and custom are (and Church autho- 
rities are ever unalert towards 
improvements), every man, be he 
inexperienced curate of unformed 
mind, or practical rector of busy 
parochial life, is presumed to have 
from his ordination a constant flow 
of spiritual thought, and to be 
ready to embody it in the form of a 
lengthy discourse at a rate ex- 
tending to that of two or three 
sermons a week. The possibility 
is an ecclesiastical fiction. The 
fact is that the vendors of cheap 
and musty theology do alargetrade, 
and the preacher who is without 
the literary gift grinds out what 
should be living food from a 
mixture of these dead old bones. 
Or he buys manuscript sermons 
written by nameless persons whose 
style is so colourless as not to en- 
danger the preacher of suspicion 
of being a borrower. 

If a bishop would set the right 
fashion—since the Church goes by 
fashions as well as by truths— 
it would be easy to find followers. 
A hard-working clergyman might 
arise in his pulpit and say, I have 
been reading a sermon of Stanley’s 
or of Fraser’s, of Robertson’s 
or of Brooke’s, of Temple’s, 
Vaughan’s, or Farrar’s; and I feel 
its truth and warmth so much that 
I can preach it. It says what I 
would say, better than I could have 
said it, even if parochial business 
had allowed me the time to put my 
thoughts into form. If any of you 
have read it, you will like it none 
the less, for I mean not to read it 
to you, but to preach it. The 
Divine laws do not disdain 
economy ; why should it be de- 
spised in prejudices ecclesiastical, 
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which set pseudo-originality above 
the communication one to another, 
of “such things as ye have”? 


Mr. Brooke’s preaching, even 
where his pictures are historic, is 
not history, but, as it should be, a 
force that directs itself toward to- 
day. The following passage, 
though ostensibly dealing with the 
past, could not have emanated 
from one who was not fully con- 
scious of the present :— 


**They loved theories, not acts ; 
fancies of feeling, not true feeling; 
but to do good things, to practise the 
life of goodness, to sacrifice a tithe of 
their pleasures or their wealth, to give 
up a single delightful immorality— 
they were not ready to do these 
things. They wanted a religion they 
could put on when it suited their plea- 
sures and their worldly repute and 
wealth, and put off when it interfered 
with them, and the moment they 
found that neither the religion of John 
nor that of Christ were flexible to 
wants of this kind, they threw them 
both overboard. At first they tried 
the Baptist, but they soon had enough 
of that resolute teaching. It dared 
to meddle with the exactions of the 
publican, the violence of the soldier, 
the pleasure of the Pharisee ; it called 
on them not only to repent—that 
were easy, but to do works meet for 
repentance—that was too hard. And 
when they found that he insisted ona 
change of life which would damage 
their gains and their pleasures, and 
that, without such a change, John de- 
nounced their religious feelings as 
worthless and guilty, they turned 
away with indignation, and said, ‘he 
hath a devil.’ They were mourned 
unto and they had not lamented. 

But, all the same, they could not 
get rid of the religious impulse in 
their heart. The leaven of the time 
still worked, and when they got back 
to their homes in Jerusalem they were 
charmed to hear of a more liberal 
teacher than John. It seemed ‘that 
Christ required no ascetic life, that 
He did not wish them to separate 
themselves from the world, that in- 
stead of the rude, homespun, hard- 
hitting teaching of the prophet of the 
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wilderness, they might now listen to 
refined and gentle words, to gracious 
stories, to symbolic suggestions of a 
high life from the lips of one who 
moved among villages and cities, who 
lived with all in the freest manner, 
who ate and drank and shared in the 
joys of men. ‘This is the teacher 
for us,’ they said, and they sought 
Him out and followed Him. ‘ We 
will dance to His piping,’ was their 
thought, ‘ and possess a religion.’ 

But the result was a still more 
complete failure. The religion of the 
Baptist had been too hard for them 
because of its stern morality. It de- 
manded outward purity—domestic, 
social, political, and mercantile purity. 
‘We shall be better off with Christ,’ 
they thought ; ‘He will not be so 
hard on us.’ Alas! they found them- 
selves worse off than before. It was 
bad enough to hear that the whole of 
the outward life had to be reformed ; it 
was ten times worse to hear that the 
inward life had to be reformed. The 
publican was not only not to cheat, 
but not to wish to cheat; the soldier 
—not only not to do violence, but to 
love his enemy ; the impure—not only 
not to do wrong toa woman, but not to 
think it in his heart. The whole 
sphere of morality was thus indeti- 
nitely expanded. When it came to 
this—that he who hateth his brother 
is as much a murderer as he who 
stabbeth him to the heart, that he 
who was false to his oath in his 
heart or wished to be false to it, 
was in God’s eyes perjured; that a 
life lived morally for a wrong motive 
was not moral, but immoral—it was 
too much ; the burdens of righteous- 
ness were doubled; there were a 
thousand more sins in the world than 
they had thought; religion was in- 
credibly hard, and morality impos- 
sible, if this was morality.” 


How wide a sphere of life Mr. 
Brooke’s faith includes may be 
judged from the following :— 


‘*T make no distinction between the 
methods and principles of the spiritual 
and secular worlds. There is one 
mind at the root of both, and in both 
the mere intellect is worthless till 
truth is seen. In both all truth comes 
to us by Revelation ; and when Reve- 
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lation has given it, then it is reasoned 
on for aio and application. 
Those whom we call men of — 
in knowledge and art, we cal _ 
phets in the spiritual world. ey 
are seers who see directly the truths 
of God’s relation to man, and of man’s 
to God. They declare these truths, 
they do not attempt to prove them ; 
they let them prove themselves. Some 
receive them at once, others say they 
must prove them by reasoning, but 
they can only be seen, not proved. 
They can never be reasoned upon 
with any practical use till the reasoner 
has felt the life and seen the beauty 
in them.” 


The subject of worldliness is one 
that preachers harp on. And 
strange indeed it is that so little 
effect is produced. Mr. Brooke’s 
words which we quote, are said in 
church and on Sundays to people 
in a Sunday mood ; would anyone 
dare to repeat them in Parliament 
to people in a week-day mood? 
What is national worldliness ?— 


** Tt is when there are but very few 
ideas in a nation, and when these few 
do not rule it; when its action, 
thoughts, and feelings are governed 
by what is present or visible or tran- 
sitory. It is when the men in it wor- 
ship, as the first thing, personal get- 
ting-on ; when wealth is first and any 
means are good that attain it ; when 
those who cote it or rank or position, 
are bowed down to without considera- 
tion of character ; when there is but 
one inspiration, that of competition ; 
when the natural beauty of the country 
is recklessly sacrificed for the sake of 
money ; when the natural desire to 
take care of the lives of others is 
thought little of and sacrificed to 
the desire of making money ; when 
pleasure is taken without thought and 
pursued for its own sake alone ; when 
art is even stained and men work at 
it not for love of its own reward but 
to sell it dearly ; when politics are 
governed solely by desire for the mate- 
rial prosperity of the country ; when 
the commerce of a nation is to be kept 
at all hazards, even the hazard of dis- 
grace ; when the Government, follow- 
ing the cry of the people, will spend 
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millions on works that give employ- 
ment to manufacturers, but will not 
give a few thousands to things which 
have no actual returns, like science, 
or art, or discovery ; when the only 
way to get a thing through Parliament 
is to shew that it will put-cash in the 
purse of the nation; when (to pass 
over much more) the visible results of 
a method of education, or those of a 
work, or an expedition, are counted 
the only tests of its excellence ; and 
the present results of measures are 
wholly dwelt on to the shutting out of 
any thought of the future ; when it is 
not a spirit which is sent thrilling 
through the hearts of the people by 
its rulers, but a dead statement of 
‘every man for himself, and then the 
nation will get on.’ 

This is national worldliness; and 
if England had reached that point, she 
would have been plunged, however 
wealthy, in the foulest mud of degra- 
dation. To be like that would be 
national ruin, though she were rolling 
in wealth.” 


Here is the same thought turned 
upon the individual :— 


‘* You may purchase the love you 
long for if you will give way on this 
one point of truth, if you will gloss 
over your objection to a wrong mode 
of action. You may purchase promo- 
tion if you will keep what you say 
within the bounds which social opinion 
prescribes to the safe man, and yield to 
those who tell you, in their flattering 
way, that plain speaking will spoil 
your influence, for no doubt it was 
said to John that to offend the king 
would destroy the good he was doing 
in Judea. You may purchase wealth 
if you will condone your partner’s or 
your principal’s dishonesty, or even 
shut your eyes to a little commercial 
grazing of the edge of it. You may 
get into a higher range of society 
if you will flatter the follies, or 
smile on the vices, or enslave your- 
self to the caprices of some of 
those above you in rank. You may 
find the path of life velvet to your 
tread if you will modify your convic- 
tions on political and social topics, if 
you will keep what is called a wise 
silence, if you will avoid giving advice, 
and find your way round thorny 
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points, and say nothing about the 
wrong-doing of great people, and be 
tolerant to evil except when all the 
world is on the side of intolerance. 
It is the sliding, slimy life of a snake, 
and you have your reward. No one 
is afraid of being offended by you; 
you are praised as asafe man. You 
are flattered because you flatter ; you 
keep your followers if you are a public 
man. You live, getting wealthier, 
more respected perhaps, and you die 
regretted for a day or two by society 
which misses one who never touched 
it but with a caress. But, after all, 
it is a snake’s life, and not a man’s.” 


If Mr. Stopford Brooke is a 
popular preacher, he dares, never- 
‘theless, to say unpopular things. 


Five Years’ Penal Servitude: by 
One who Endured It. Bentley aud 
Son, London. 187.. 

The publishers of this volume 
having, as they state, satisfied 
themselves that it is a genuine 
record of five years’ penal servitude, 
it becomes not only a matter of 
interest but almost, we might say, 
a public duty, for it to be widely 
read. Most of those who have 
daily looked upon the exterior of 
ugly Millbank will now, for the 
first time, learn anything real of 
the life of its inmates; many who 
have taken’ a statesmanlike in- 
terest in the criminal laws will, for 
the first time, understand some- 
thing of their inner working. 
The punishment of crime is of most 
vital interest to the masses of the 
people; for they are deeply af- 
fected by the condition of the 
criminal when he is at loose 
among them. It needs but a 
little summary action and a few 
judicial words to place a man 
within the prison walls, where for 
a term at least he can harm no one. 
But the effect those prison walls 
have upon him—how much better 
or worse he is when he is freed— 
of what avail it has been to the 
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people to have their money spent 
upon him—these are large 
questions, and questions which 
concern us all. For the inveterate, 
incurable swindler returns with 
delight to his old traffic: rears a 
progeny of small swindlers, and 
aids in preserving the tone of the 
swindling society he mixes with. 
Among that class with which 
murder is fashionable, a man is 
scarcely to be cured of his taste for 
blood by the wearing of an ugly 
dress and chains. 

Any one who may have read a 
very terrible, yet very touching 
novel of a few seasons ago, entitled 
“His Natural Life,” by Marcus 
Clarke, will recall it to memory 
when they open this volume. In 
that work a perfectly hideous pic- 
ture of penal servitude was given 
us; some of the horrors which 
might with impunity be enacted 
in a colonial prison upon men in- 
carcerated for life, being described 
with a sickening reality. Whether 
these things be so or not, none 
dare say without personal know- 
ledge ; but it is plain from this 
book—‘‘Five Years’ Penal Ser- 
vitude ”—that some of the natural 
causes of such horrors are unavoid- 
able. It needs a man of brutal 
power, rough animal life, and a 
terrible capacity for government, 
to undertake the contrul of a mass 
of the very worst of criminals. Such 
a governor is admirably depicted 
in Marcus Clarke’s novel; and 
the struggle which goes on 
between him and one of the 
men who are in his power, 
once read of, can scarcely be for- 
gotten. This man also is of 
powerful animal physique; and 
when he finds himself treated as 
an animal, slowly, as the years 
pass over him, his animal nature 
appears to become altogether up- 
permost. The life, the atmosphere, 
which degrades the criminal, de- 
grades also the governor; and we 
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are shewn the two at last, equal 
at least in hatred of each other ; 
while the governor does but retain 
his life and his authority by in- 
domitable courage. 

Here we are given marked and 
remarkable characters; but it is 
very evident that even within the 
walls of our London prisons the 
same evil cannot but exist. The 
same thing which calls a brutal- 
natured man to be governor of 
a colonial gaol, and a drunken 
clergyman who is ineligible for 
curing civilised souls, to be its 
chaplain, makes the warders of 
Dartmoor, even of Millbank, 
chosen from men who cannot easily 
obtain a pleasanter employment. 
The consequences are the same as 
those depicted in “ His Natural 
Life,” only they are on a smaller 
scale and cannot be quite so 
horrible. 

The author of “‘ Five Years ” has 
no solution to this problem, 
except that he suggests old soldiers 
for the service. As military men 
make the best and most just 
governors, so old soldiers make 
the best warders. They have learnt 
that discipline is a thing apart 
from cruelty, small tyranny, per- 
sonal spite. But even the old 
soldiers are hardly likely to regard 
the existence of a keeper of crimi- 
nals as the most cheerful ending 
to a moderately honest and 
hardworking career. With sucha 
difficulty—a difficulty based on 
the sheer facts of human nature— 
as this, at the very heart of the 
system of criminal confinement, 
we need not wonder if we find all 
through it other difficulties, based 
"on the faults and failings of that 
same human nature. 

Our author points out that evils 
necessarily come upon the com- 
munity from long sentences, which 
separate husband and wife, break 
up homes, and make the faithless- 
ness of contracted parties easy ; 
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from the mixing of criminals of 
different ranks, ages, and of dif- 
ferent degrees of vice, which 
makes our prisons into splendid 
colleges of crime; from heavy 
sentences for comparatively slight 
offences, when a country magistrate 
may entail a large expense on the 
Government, which is compelled 
to support a man in prison, and 
his wife by parish relief, because 
the man perhaps committed a 
small theft. The following is a 
good instance of this last men- 
tioned evil :— 


**T named on a previous page that 
one of the men at my table was a 
victim of justices’ justice. This man 
was sentenced to seven years for steal- 
ing twelve eggs from under a duck. 
He had been sentenced previously 
some three years before for two months 
to the county gaol for stealing a pound 
of butter. He was a farm labourer, 
and had eleven shillings a week, a wife 
and four children. He had sickness 
in his house, and was driven by his 
children’s wants to take twelve eggs 
from under a duck that had just 
begun to sit in a hedge near the farm- 
yard pond. That man has told me 
frequently that he worked far harder 
for his eleven shillings a week than 
ever he had at stone-quarrying or any- 
thing else in prison. When at home 
he seldom, if ever, had meat of any 
sort, and when he did it was only fat 
bacon, and his bed was but a poor 
affair compared to his prison couch. 
Here in prison, comparatively speak- 
ing, he ‘ fared sumptuously every day,’ 
and I can assure the reader he con- 
sidered the living luxurious compared 
to what he had at home; and as for 
his bed he said he never slept so com- 
fortably in his life, and should sadly 
miss it when he returned home. 

I asked him what his wife and 
children were doing. The parish 
allowed her half-a-crown a week, and 
gave her four quartern loaves as well. 
Now, just calculate what this man’s 
imprisonment cost his county. At 
the rate he was working he would not 
save more than nine months out of his 
time as remission, and would serve six 
years and three months. Taking the: 
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quartern loaf on an average of seven- 
pence, the cost would be as follows :— 
Six years and nine months, 

or 351 weeks at 2s, 6d....£43 17 6 
Four quarterns for 351 weeks 

1404 at 74d................ 4019 0 


£8416 6 


This would come out of the county 
rates, and, with the cost of his pro- 
secution, &c., would make in all £100. 
I question much whether six months 
or even less, with hard labour, would 
not have been a more reasonable and 
judicious sentence than seven years. 
In seven years he has got used to 
prison life. In fact, I question not 
only whether prison has lost all its 
terrors to him, but whether when he 
goes home and resumes his farm 
labouring and the difficulties of main- 
taining his family on eleven shillings 
a week, he will not often look back 
with regret to the soup and the meat 
and the comfortable bed, with com- 
paratively little work and no anxiety, 
of Dartmoor.” 





Of the corruptibility of some of 
the warders our author gives a 
marked illustration. 


‘* A warder comes on duty at six in 
the morning, and, with the exception 
of meal-times, is with the prisoners 
till nine at night. Every alternate 
Sunday he is off duty. How much 
better is this than the life of the 
prisoners themselves? I have said 
they are a bad lot—the majority of 
them. I shall, when we get to Dart- 
moor, tell of a few of their ‘little 
games.’ I will now give an instance 
of a case where an officer, not acting 
‘ square’ with a prisoner, got ‘planted ’ 
and ‘ sucked in’ ‘to rights.’ The re- 
sult was, he got his full deserts. 

A certain prisoner, who was what is 
termed a very ‘ fly’ man, i.e., a clever, 
scheming fellow, and who had ‘ pals’ 
outside flush of money, having noticed 
a particular officer, and ‘ spotted’ him 
as being one likely to ‘do business,’ 
sounded him as to getting tobacco and 
other matters. The warder, nothing 
loth to make money, ‘ tumbled,” i.e. , 
entered into an arrangement with him 
to write to certain friends of the 
prisoner’s, and get money for this pur- 
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pose. The bargain was that in the 
first place the warder was to have 10s. 
out of every 20s. for himself, and then 
charge certain exorbitant prices for 
the tobacco and other things he was 
to bring to the man, in small daily 
quantities, so as to obviate any danger 
of a ‘stock’ ever being found either 
in his cell or on his person, in case 
of a ‘turn over.’ All went well for 
the best part of a year. Then the 
supplies seemed to fail—at least so the 
officer told the man—and, after droop- 
ing and drooping, they stopped alto- 
gether. At last another prisoner, a pal 
of this man’s, whose time was out, and 
who was about to get his discharge, 
arranged that when he reached Lon- 
don he would look up the man’s 
friends, and ascertain what was the 
cause of the stoppage. On being dis- 
charged and going to the friends of his 
fellow-prisoner, the whole thing came 
out. Far from having stopped their 
supplies, they were surprised their un- 
fortunate friend was so importunate 
in his demands for money. That 
very week a letter had come from the 
warder, asking for £10, saying the 
prisoner required money for a most 
special purpose of very great import- 
ance. The prisoner’s friend was also 
a‘ fly’ man, and he immediately saw 
how he could thoroughly pay off the 
‘ crooked’ officer. Two Bank of Eng- 
land five-pound notes were sent, as 
usual, by post, and in due course re- 
ceived. e sender quietly waited 
and looked anxiously in the local 
papers published in the vicinity of the 
convict establishment where his friend 
was confined, till at last what he ex- 
pected appeared in a paragraph some- 
what as follows :—‘ Serious Charge 
against an Officer in the Convict 
Prison of Startown.—A B, a warder at 
Startown, and C D, his wife, were 
brought before the county magistrates, 
charged with uttering and being in 
possession of forged Bank notes. Peter , 
Jones, a draper at Blankville, deposed 
that on Tuesday last the female 
prisoner came to his shop and pur- 
chased an alpaca dress, a polka jacket, 
and other articles, amounting to £2 4s. 
10d., in payment for which she pre- 
sented a Bank of England £5 note, and 
received £2 15s. 2d. in change. 

‘ Joseph Smith, clerk of the Royal 
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County Bank at Blankville, deposed 
that he had received the £5 note pro- 
duced from Mr. Peter Jones, together 
with other moneys, and placed the 
same to his credit. The number and 
date of the note were duly entered in 
the receiving cash-book, and also in 
the paying cash-book. It was, with 
other notes, sent to their head office in 
London, and on being presented at the 
Bank of England was pronounced a 
forgery. 

‘Thomas A. Cute, a detective em- 
ployed by the Bank of England, de- 
posed : ‘‘I was instructed to proceed 
from Scotland Yard to Blankville to 
investigate concerning the £5 note 
produced. I went tothe house of the 
prisoners in the Barracks outside —— 
convict prison, and saw the female 
prisoner, who admitted having paid a 
£5 note to Mr. Jones on Tuesday last, 
and said she had received it from her 
husband. While conversing with her, 
the male prisoner came in to his din- 
ner ; and I immediately apprehended 
him and his wife and conducted them 
to the oftice of the governor of the 
prison. The prisoner refused to give 
any account of where he obtained the 
£5 note from; and on his being 
searched another £5 note, now pro- 
duced, together with 13s. 10d., was 
found upon him.” Colonel Dash, the 
Governor of Startown Prison, deposed 
that neither of the notes had been 
paid to the prisoner as part of his pay. 
His pay was 21s. a week, and was paid 
regularly each month. The prisoners 
were remanded.’ The result was, the 
man was convicted for passing the 
forged note and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude ; the wife was 
acquitted. Those two forged notes 
were purposely planted on him, and 
both the ‘fly’ men were revenged. 
The prisoner's friend had always pre- 
viously sent him genuine notes, but 
seeing how the fellow was acting he 
sent him two ‘shise’ notes, which 
gave him a dose that ‘ cooked’ him. 
I saw the man myself, serving his time 
at Dartmoor.” 

Fortunately for his readers, the 
author of ‘Five Years’ Penal 
Servitude” has not been depraved 
by his punishment. He is a man 
not without humour and with 
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keen, very keen, powers of ob- 
servation. Though his work is 
as interesting as a romance, there 
is no reason to doubt his facts, 
with which we deem it a duty for 
all persons concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice to make 
themselves acquainted 





The Life and Letters ; Essays and 
Sketches; The Poetical Works of 
E. J. Armstrong. Edited by G. F. 
Armstrong. London : Longmans. 
1877. 

Edward Armstrong describes 
himself as “‘ a half-crazed admirer 
of the Beautiful.” He appears to 
have started in life taking as the 
basis of his thinking two pre- 
misses, picked up,—heaven knows 
how such promising children as 
he, do pick up ideas which are 
to prove the blight of their 
lives:—First, that faith means 
(not merely involves as a necessary 
condition, but actually, in itself, 
means) ‘‘beliefin the truth of one 
or other religious creed.” (We 
quote his own words.) Second, 
that it was incumbent upon him, 
Edward Armstrong, to form posi- 
tive opinions upon subjects on 
which he did not even imagine 
himself to possess any adequate 
knowledge, and about the truth or 
falsehood of propositions expressed 
in terms of which he did not know 
the meaning. The “Life and Let- 
ters” exhibit the working out of 
these premisses to their legitimate 
reductio ad absurdum, through a 
varied process of mental torture, 
none the less sad to read of, for 
being so bravely borne and so 
simply and calmly expressed. The 
letters and extracts from the diary 
prepare the reader to accept the 
statement that ‘‘in-all the un- 
certainty of belief, as ever after- 
wards, to the last day of his life, 
not one foul stain sullied the 
white virginity of his soul,” as 
well as to understand the adoration 
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entertained for him by his younger 
brother, and to anticipate the 
exquisite peace of the closing 
scenes. Those who take up the 
volume merely to while away an 
idle hour may think it a little too 
long and monotonous; but we 
venture to predict that no one who 
gives to it the serious thought 
which it deservesas a psychological 
study will wish for the omission 
of a single line. 

The poems and essays shew some 
splendour of imagination and 
purity of thought, with a marked 
absence of everything like rant 
and exaggeration. On the few 
occasions when he can forget his 
load of care and be himself there 
is a charming play of fancy and of 
not unkindly satire: (‘‘ Ministering 
Angels” and ‘A Poor Poet”); 
but the chief impression which we 
receive from them is that of un- 
willing and artificially-induced 

resumption. It would be a relief 
if one could detect a trace of the 
healthy conceit of a clever lad 
who passes precocious judgments 
on matters beyond his comprehen- 
sion for want of having found out 
the limitations of his own faculties. 
But we can discover none. Ed- 
ward Armstrong gives one the 
same feeling as it would to see a 
child with a genuine taste for 
science, possessed with a notion that 
it is his duty to judge of the nu- 
merical value of some complicated 
exponential function, though pain- 
fully aware that he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the symbols with 
which he is dealing ; and beating 
away his young life in the struggle 
to come to some conclusion on the 
subject, when he should be enjoy- 
ing elementary geometry, and 
training powerful faculties for 
future use. Armstrong died at 
twenty-three. 


The Mount ; 
English Heights. 


Speech from its 
By Thomas 
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Sinclair, M.A. London: Triibner- 
and Oo. 1878. 

If Mr. Sinclair will study the- 
elementary laws of grammar, 
punctuation, composition and style, 
and endeavour to write clearly, 
we will gladly hearken to what he 
has to say. At present we are so: 
lost in bewilderment among his 
confused . metaphors, piled up 
epithets, and sentences of labyrin- 
thine construction, that we confess 
ourselves wholly unable to follow 
the thread of his thought. At the 
end of the volume he quotes a 
former criticism of the ‘“‘ Untver- 
sity.” We can only now repeat 
still more empatically, with regard 
to his prose, what was then said 
about his poetry, that ‘He plays 
wondrous tricks with words, as if 
he were more anxious to attract 
attention to the performer, than to 
impart any advantage or satisfac- 
tion by the performance, etc.”” We 
will give our readers the benefit 
of a few of these ‘ wondrous 
tricks.” We select the following 
out of a sentence a page and a half 
long, through which it is more diffi- 
cult to find the way than through 
London alleys in a yellow fog. 

“. ... Through the true but 
materialistic violent, and therefore 
unsteady or steady as by paroxysm, 
thin glimpsings, absence of calm 
which he told Godwin he had not 
and greatest spirits had, wreaked 
expression, thunder, nothing but 
phosphoric thunder, of intense. 
desirous feminine beauty-convulsed 
negative Shelley; up to Tenny- 
son.” From another sentence, 
almost equally marvellous, come 
the following words: ‘even dear 
weak but true when most blas- 
pheming Shelley with timidly real- 
ised ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” his 
nearest frantic if valuable approach 
to the poetry of the sages, though 
his diaphanous limbs were broken 
by the triangle of that executioner 
of inconstant incontinent high- 
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fliers, law of reality, etc.” 
Again: “The shrewdness of a 
magnanimous, but slightly absurd, 
because of the supreme attitude of 
wisdom he assumes, reviewing 
Morley,” and ‘The celebrated 
Talleyrand-like rather external if 
not purposely superficial discus- 
sions in Wilhelm Meister,” and 
‘jarring, jerky, spotly, as if from 
minds expressing themselves as 
ink might do from a pepper-box, 
politico-scientific, such creation is 
not art, should it or should it not 
be admired.” 

We could multiply similar in- 
stances of obscurity and absurdity 
to tiresomeness; we will confine 
ourselves to a few, in which our 
author manifests his sublime free- 
dom from the ordinary trammels 
of grammatical construction :— 

“The new transformation for 
the peoples, European, American, 
world-wide, which is at hand, will 
not come from abstruse mechanical 
systems like those of St..Simon and 
Comte, no more than from cold 
logic engines of dry knowledge.” 
«« She must leave such as he alone.” 
‘A lesson from one less than he.” 
‘‘ Not from Swedenborg’s work- 
shop can come but the instruments 
of death.” ‘All the arts must 
degrade before the theatre will ad- 
mit them.” ‘‘ Many a fated one 
beside, not only English, but Ger- 
man and French, have gone on 
rhapsodising or prosing. . .” “‘ At 
one of his all but fully inspired 
though seldom moments. . .”” 

A sentence, stretching from near 
the top of page 272 to the middle 
of page 274, is a marvel of intricacy, 
containing 657 words. We should 
like to see it analysed at a com- 
petitive examination. 

Compound adjectives accord with 
the genius of the German lan- 
guage, and are therein a source of 
vigorous strength, but it is puerile 
affectation to pile up a string 
of heterogeneous English qualifi- 
catives, without any commas, after 
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the fashion of Mr. Sinclair; the 
same may be said of his custom of 
placing the verb at the end of the 
sentence. Such mannerisms en- 
feeble, they do not enrich a 
language. Mr. Carlyle has carried 
the use of German constructions to 
the utmost limit admissible, but 
though the vessel that contains his 
thought may be sometimes gro- 
tesque, the thought that sparkles 
within is living thought ; it seems 
to us, however, that Mr. Sinclair 
cannot claim to have his style 
excused on the ground of the rich- 
ness of his thought, for in much of 
his writing we can detect nothing 
beyond verbiage. 





Stx Booxs or VERSE. 


Pegasus Resaddled. By HB. 
Cholmondeley Pennell. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. London. 

Flowers of Passion. By George 


Moore. Provost and Co. London. 
Village Lyrics. By H. and C, 
Arnold. Provost and Co. London. 
The Legend of the Roses. By 
Samuel James Watson. Hunter, 
Rose and Co. Toronto. 

A Sheaf of Verse. By Henry G. 
Hewlett. OC. Kegan Pauland Oo. 
London. 1877. 

Sappho: A tragedy in five acts. 
By Stella (Estelle Anna Lewis). 
Triibner and Co. London. 1877. 

Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell’s 
verses are very daintily presented 
to us, and some of them are 
daintily made. But they are too 
much the work of a versifying 
craftsman to be long lingered 
over. There is little trace of 
poetic glow, or lyrical feeling. 
Now and again there is something 
just pretty and pleasant to glance 
through in an idle moment; and 
some of Mr. Du Maurier’s illustra- 
tions are so charming that they 
tempt one to take up the volume 
again andagain. The illustration 
to ‘‘Conter Fleurette,” for instance, 
contains a careful and enjoyable 
bit of riverside sketching. 
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What a pity it is that the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Swinburne are 
unable to discover that long words 
aud nastiness will not make a poet. 
It is possible to read Mr. Swin- 
burne even at his worst, and lose 
memory of the ugly thought in 
the glow of the language it is 
clothed in; but a poetaster with- 
out glow or grandeur is not the 
more likely to make a reputation 
by systematically singing upon 
sickly sensuality, nor by making 
painfully morbid themes the basis 
of his more ambitious attempts. 
Mr. Moore had best set about 
cleaning up his moral atmosphere, 
for his own sake. He is not 
likely to hurt the public much,— 
for who will read a volume with a 
hideous death’s-head on its cover, 
its principal poem based on a 
morbid and detestable situation, 
and a monotonous recurrence of 
such words as ‘‘ mewards” in its 

ages ? 

Village Lyrics’ offers an odd 
contrast to the last volume. There 
is something exasperating, as well 
as touching, in the mere appear- 
ance of a small new volume of 
poetry, in the present day: but it 
is impossible to feel angry with 
‘‘ Village Lyrics,” it is so innocent 
and ‘“‘good!”’ The two sisters, 
moreover, whose work mingles in 
these pages, aim so little after the 
sound and fury, signifying nothing, 
so greatly favoured by small 
lyrists, that they disarm the critic. 

The author of ‘‘The Legend of 
the Roses” is one of those gentle- 
men who still persist in writing 
dramas in blank verse. 228 pages 
of blank verse will alarm most 
people ; and especially when they 
shew, on a mere glance through 
them, that the absence of the capital 
letters and the more unusual words 
would have left 228 pages of 
sufficiently ordinary and unin- 
teresting prose. 

Although the generality of 
poems in ‘‘ A Sheaf of Verse” can- 
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not be said to be strikingly original, 
it contains many pretty thoughts 
prettily expressed. In particular 
we may mention ‘‘ A Third Alter- 
native,” ‘‘The Function of Art,” 
and ‘‘What the Nightingale said.” 
“Tf” is quite unique in its way. 
When we find a lady described 
by Edgar Poe as of ‘a high, if 
not the very highest rank among 
the poetesses of her land,’ and 
by Tnetine as ‘the female 
Petrarch,” we are conscious that 
we ought to approach her work 
with awe and trembling. But we 
lose the strain upon our feelings 
as we read— 
O Sapphie! Sapphie ! pray no more 
to Venus, 
The cruel, 
goddess, 
But haste with me to yonder little 
cottage, 
Whose open doors invite thee to 
walk in 
And take possession of the stolen 
casket. 
Perhaps our horror at the modern 
diminutive in which her nurse ad- 
dresses Sappho may prejudice us 
overmuch, but we fail to perceive 
more than poverty of conception 
and absence of rhythm in these 
lines. There are, it is true, lines 
more beautiful to be found in the 
book. We will quote a stanza or 
two :— 


jealous, unrelenting 


My bosom glowed—the subtle flame 
Like lightning ran through all my 
frame ; 

O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

Again :— 

O Venus, beauty of the skies, 

To whom a thousand temples rise ; 

Thou gaily false in gentle wiles, 

And full of love-perplexing smiles— 

O Goddess ! from my heart remove 

These wasting pangs and pains of love ! 
These possess a certain glow 

and character, and with several 

more stanzas may be found in the 

works of a not very unknown man 

named Ambrose Philips, the par- 

ticular friend of Sir Richard Steele, 
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and bitter enemy of Pope. There 
are many charming lyrics scattered 
over this tragedy, and purporting 
to be uttered by Anacreon and 
other poets; but we have not yet 
given ourselves the work of ascer- 
taining from whose writings they 
are borrowed. Some portions, how- 
ever, are evidently Mrs. Lewis’s 
own. The idea of incorporating 
insuch a work asthe present, trans- 
lations of the relics of the poets 
represented, we deem a happy one ; 
but either these translations should 
have been made by Mrs. Lewis 
herself, or she should have had the 
grace to own their authorship. 
Many details of the work are 
touched upon in her preface, so 
that such an omission as this is 
without excuse. Moreover, we are 
told in American papers that Mrs. 
Lewis went abroad to obtain 
authentic information on her sub- 
ject, visited Mitylene and the rock 
of Leucaté, and gave eight years 
to the evolution of her idea. Surely 
the time was long enough to allow 
of a study of the few fragments of 
Sappho in the original tongue, 
especially as ‘‘ Stella” is said by 
Edgar Poe to have been educated 
at a “celebrated academy,” and 
to be a known translator ‘“ from 
the more difficult portions of 
Virgil.” 

In spite of many and great 
faults, more than sanctioning 
Edgar Poe’s criticism of earlier 
work of their authoress as charac- 
terised by ‘‘seemingly reckless 
abandon of thought and manner,” 
there is some force in the drama 
as a whole. It would do excellently 
well for a minor theatre. Here is 
a specimen :— 

Puaon. (entering suddenly) 
Who’re ye? What seek ye here ? 
Ruopore. (concealing the casket wnder 

her mantle) 
We are your friends, 
And seek a gentle greeting. 
Puaon. (seeing the cachette open) 
Ho ! thief! thief ! 
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Shepherds rush in, followed by Cirrus 
and CLEONE, and seize SappHoOand 
RHODOPE. 

SappuHo. (tearing herself from them) 
Unhand me, villains! Keep a peaceful 
distance. 
Puaon. (to SaprHo) 
What hast thou there ? 
SappHo. 
Thy casquette and thy gloves. 
HAON. 
Put them where thou didst find them, 
and avaunt ! 
SaPPHo. 
Anon. 
PHAON. 
What brought thee here ? 
SAPPHO. 
Cleoné and 
The stolen jewels. 
PHAoN. (snatching his sword from 
the wall) 
Liar ! thief! robber! 
Cuitvs. (striking wp his blade) 
Dastard ! back. 
Sappuo. (throwing up her visor) 
Phaon, behold the thief ! 
PxHaon. (staggering backwards) 
Ye gods! ’tis Sappho ! 


Perhaps of all the characters re- 
presented, the poet Alczeus wins 
most of our pity, for the following 
words are put in his mouth: 


Erinna, did’st thou mark that brainless 
shepherd, 

Follow Cleoné with enamoured eyes, 

And fling her roses ’mid the dizzy 
dance ! 

Already he is smit, and Sappho jealous ; 

Tll-fated Muse! deluded Queen of 

Song! 

My fallen angel! my lost star! my 
death ! 

[Gazes on a fixed point. 

Oh ! horrid, horrid, damnéd thing, that 
dost 

Appal my soul and prompt it to take 
flight 

From this ungenial and tempestuous 
sphere ! 

Oh ! oh! oh! it is hideous and brain- 
splitting, 

Erinna ! 

Poor Sappho! poor Alczeus ! they 
brought forth exquisite poetic 
forms, which bear their names to 
this day; in what ragged modern 
stuff do we presume to clothe them! 


